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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cambridge, Jan. 20. 

Mr. Ursan,—About nine years since 
I made a few notes on Vol. XXIV. (New 
Series) of your Miscellany. They were 
mislaid, but having since found them it 
has occurred to me that, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, they may not be alto- 
gether uninteresting, especially as I well 
know your laudable anxiety for full and 
accurate information. 

Vol. XXIY. p. 179. With reference to 
the Seal of Robert Tinley, Archdeacon of 
Ely (exhibited 9 April, 1845, to the British 
Archeological Association), I may state 
that this seal is still used by the Arch- 
deacon of Ely for sealing probates, letters 
of administration, warrants of induction, 
marriage licenees, &c. &c. The matrix, 
which is of silver, is in the custody of 
Clement Francis, esq. M.A. the Deputy 
Registrar of the Archdeaconry. It has 
been a little battered, so that the more 
modern impressions are not quite perfect. 
A notice of Archdeacon Tinley will be 
found in Athen. Oxon. i. 352. 

P. 181. As to Mr. Hodgkinson’s con- 
jecture concerning the ownership of a 
psalter of the thirteenth century which 
has the autograph “ Robert Hare, 1561,’’ 
I may be allowed to suggest that it once 
belonged to Robert Hare, esq. son of Sir 
Nicholas Hare, Master of the Rolls. 
Robert Hare was a good antiquary, and 
being of the old religion, was particularly 
solicitous for the conservation of devo- 
tional and monastic MSS. I have given 
a brief notice of him in the Annals of 
Cambridge iii. 45. 

P. 389. In a notice of a work on Slym- 
bridge Church, Gloucestershire, allusion is 
made to William Cradock, Rector of that 
parish, who had been tutor to Addison at 
Magdalene College, Oxford, and an anec- 
dote is related of Addison, when Secretary 
of State, being at Cambridge and request- 
ing to see his former master, who replied 
that “it was the duty of the pupil to wait 
upon the master;’’? whereupon Addison 
rode on. I presume Cambridge is put by 
mistake for Oxford, but whether the mis- 
take (if there be one) is yours, or occurs 
in the work under review I cannot say. 
I have never met with any notice of Addi- 
son’s being at Cambridge, either when 
Secretary of State or at any other period 
of his life. 

P. 475. 


In Mr. J. D. Parry’s Notices 
of Dunstable, he eumerates amongst the 
natives of that place Elkanah Settle, the 


poet, and Sylvester Daggerwood, the 
actor. Now I apprehend that, as cer- 
tainly as Elkanah Settle was a real person, 
Sylvester Daggerwood tlie actor was a 


mere creature of the imagination of that 
very humorous dramatist George Colman 
the younger. If I be right, the grave 
enumeration of Sylvester Daggerwood as 
a native of a particular place is rather a 
curious illustration of the strong power 
which well-executed fiction possesses over 
the mind, even of an antiquary. 
C. H. Cooper. 

With respect to the Holy Loaf, the sub- 
ject of Mr. Noake’s letter in our last 
number, p. 47, we observe that it has re- 
cently engaged the attention of several 
correspondents of Notes and Queries, and 
that in the number of that paper for the 
16th December last there is a communi- 
cation regarding it from the very compe- 
tent pen of the Rev. Dr. Rock, the author 
of “The Church of our Fathers.’”’ It 
appears to have been for many centuries 
an observance distinct from the bread 
used for the sacrament of the holy com- 
munion, though probably originating from 
the provision of that requisite by the 
Christian community. Parishioners were 
liable to supply it in turns; and when it 
was taken to the church, having been 
blessed by the priest, it was cut into por- 
tions and distributed to the faithful. In 
some parts of France, on certain high 
festivals, the Holy Loaf is still made, 
several feet round, and solemnly borne to 
the church decorated with flowers and 
ribbons ; and relics of the same custom 
may be traced in other parts of the 
Christian world. 

Mrs. Green, author of Lives of the 
Princesses, is preparing for publication 
the Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
and inquires for any existing in private 
collections, or in printed works of not 
very usual occurrence. She also inquires 
what has become of the originals of the 
letters to and from the Queen of Bohemia 
and other members of the Palatine family, 
published by Sir George Bromley in 1787. 

The arms of Bishop Creyghton (in- 
quired for in p. 2) were, Ermine, a lion 
rampant azure, as they appear on his 
tomb in the church at Wells. 

Cambridge, Dec. 1. 

Mr. Ursan,—With reference to the 
paragraph respecting Dr. Abdy (Dec. No. 
p- 595) I have to inform you that the 
same is incorrect in the following par- 
ticulars. His Christian name is John 
Thomas, and not J. L. He had vacated 
his fellowship at Trinity Hall previously to 
his appointment as Regius Professor of 
Civil Law. The Professorship is in the 
gift of the Queen, by whom Dr. Abdy was 
appointed Professor. 


Yours, &c. C. H, Coorer. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Les Femmes de la Revolution. 


“MY best wishes and compliments 
to your naughty lady, though I know 
she does not love me,” exclaims Dr. 
Johnson in writing to Boswell; and 
such is the greeting which M. Michelet 
may always expect from this side the 
Channel: he most assuredly does not 
love us, but it is one of the hard con- 
ditions to which eminent merit must 
submit, that those it most dislikes and 
despises will persist in offending its 
delicacy with intrusive admiration and 
applause. With respect to the writer 
before us, his varied stores of know- 
ledge must always insure respect, and 
the fact that a work of his chanced to 
fall in with popular feeling in England 
has made him more of a favourite 
among us than perhaps would be the 
case, were his opinions, political and 
religious, more accurately known. 

But to turn to the little work before 
us. Wehaveall of usobserved in thrifty 
families a coat that has seen service on 
the shoulders of the pater-familias cut 
down into a jacket for one of the olive 
branches that flourish around his table. 
The garment in its new form, though 
every art of clipping and basting, let- 
ting out and turning, has been ex- 
hausted upon it, never for a moment 
deludes the discerning spectator into 
the belief that it was originally designed 
for its juvenile wearer. Something of 
this same kind may be perceived in 
this volume: most of the articles here 
presented to the reader were written 
for and appeared in M. Michelet’s 
Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, 
and now being remodelled and deve- 
loped, with the addition of a few that 


Par Jules Michelet. Paris, 1854, 


are entirely new, have been collected 
together for the especial edification of 
the women of France. They have, 
however, scarcely sufficient substance 
to form an independent work, and, in 
their present more exalted position, 
have the air of being somewhat out of 
place. 

The origin of the compilation is as 
follows: M. Michelet has cast the eye 
of criticism on the behaviour of his 
countrywomen, and finds to his sorrow 
that in the performance of their duties 
they do not nearly attain the high 
standard he has fixed for them. Since 
the beginning of the century, indeed, 
they have steadily pursued a retro- 
grade path, and now, if we may be- 
lieve him, their days pass away in all 
the nothingness of languor and ennui. 
A great occasion, their censor is willing 
to admit, might arouse them to sacri- 
fice the substantial advantages of their 
position, but he fears that to part with 
the world of elegant trifles which in 
the present state of manners constitute 
the poetry of women, would be more 
than their patriotism could sustain. 
Nor is this all, for we learn further 
that in the years preceding ’48, being 
then Professor of History at the Ecole 
Normale of Paris, he looked anxiously 
round on the brilliant crowd of young 
gentlemen who encompassed his chair 
—a crowd not only charming and sym- 

athising, but of the most penetrating 
intellect ever seen : notwithstanding all 
this, however, the majority of them split 
on one and the same shoal—an excess 
of cultivation, a boundless curiosity, a 
flightiness of intellect, an ephemera 
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devotion for this or that system, a 
weakness for ingenious Utopias which, 
promising a world of harmony attain- 
able without struggle or combat, and 
thus rendering useless every privation, 
would banish from the earth the ne- 
cessity of self-sacrifice and the occa- 
sion for self-devotion. 

Pondering over these evils, M. Mi- 
chelet has hit upon a remedy: viz. the 
self-sacrifice above mentioned ; and his 
= is, first to arouse the mothers of 

rance to a sense of the importance of 
this duty, who will then, he thinks, in- 
spire it in the coming generation. The 
lesson they must inculcate on their sons 
is, “To love, but not selfishly ; to pre- 
fer the world’s happiness to their own.” 
This daring plan of regenerating his 
countrywomen, and through them the 
country at large, our author proposes 
to carry out by means of the little 
volume before us; and his readers are 
entreated not to suffer their attention 
to be distracted by the various biogra- 
phical anecdotes it contains—some of 
which, indeed, are not altogether fitted 
for their perusal—but to fix their minds 
steadily and thoughtfully on its first 
and last pages, the former of which 
portray the new ardour which in the 

ear ’89 the women of France infused 
into the revolutionary enthusiasm, and 
the latter the reaction which, led 
away as they were by a blind sensibility, 
they subsequently contributed to bring 
about. 

It cannot be doubted that in France, 
as elsewhere, the spirit of self-sacrifice 
is neither so ardent nor so generall 
diffused as it might be; and, if M. 
Michelet’s little book can in any way 
create or increase it, it has our hearty 
benediction. As to the form in which 
the spirit when aroused should display 
itself, perhaps no two persons will be 
of precisely the same opinion. Few 
will, we think, coincide with M. Mi- 
chelet in wishing to direct it to the 
foundation of a Red Republic. Those 
however who desire to derive inspira- 
tion from our author's philosophy, must 
seek it in the book itself, as we design 
confining ourselves to that portion of 
the work which he deems of least im- 
portance, and which apparently he de- 
signs as the honey that is to render 
palatable the absinthe-cup of reproof. 

Having joined the ladies of the Halle 


The Women of the Revolution. 


‘of that lady. 


[ Feb. 


in their march to Versailles, and played 
eavesdroppers to the Mrs. Caudles of 
La Vendée while dinning into the ears 
of their distracted spouses the ruin, 
both temporal and eternal, that would 
ensue on their purchasing even a foot 
of the national property, we enter the 
salons of the Revolution, and are pre- 
sented to two of the deities which pre- 
side over the place—Madame de Staél 
and Madame Condorcet. Of Necker’s 
celebrated daughter M. Michelet tells 
us little, and of that little nothing which 
was not well known before: on Ma- 
dame Condorcet he is scarcely more 
diffuse. Irom his narrative, however, 
meagre as it is, we draw a slight sketch 
Of noble birth, and a 
Canoness, she became at the age of 
twenty-seven the wife of Condorcet, 
who was then fifty-nine. It has often 
been remarked that in affairs of the 
heart our lively neighbours surmount 
difficulties which to Britons would be 
insuperable, and such was the case in 
the marriage before us. The lady in- 
formed her intended husband that she 
was attached to another, but that her 
attachment was hopeless; and this trifle 
the philosopher deemed not of sufficient 
importance to disturb the projected 
arrangement. Cold however as was 
his exterior, great warmth of feeling 
lay beneath. He was, as D’Alembert 
expressed it, a “ snow-capped volcano,” 
and the real affection which he enter- 
tained for his wife at last inspired her 
with a corresponding affection, or per- 
haps we should say with a friendly 
regard, for her Letters on Sympathy, 
written after some years’ experience 
of married life, betray the yearnings 
of a heart not entirely at ease. If her 
duties however were irksome to her, 
it must at least be admitted that in the 
hour of trial she fulfilled most strictly 
their requirements. The great failing 
of her husband was timidity : and we 
know that there is such a thing as 
To be frighted out of fear, and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. 

In some such mood Condorcet spoke 
out boldly and vehemently against the 
Constitution of '93, the result of which 
escapade was a sentence of proscrip- 
tion. The imprudent philosopher took 
refuge in a boarding-house near the 
Luxembourg, on the principle that 
proximity to the danger was most likely 
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to screen him from detection. His 
hostess was discreet, and a member of 
the Mountain who lodged there con- 
sented to shut his eyes whenever the 
—— man chanced to come in 

is way. The sentence, however, that 
drove him into concealment, stripped 
him also of his property; and his 
Sophie, so lately the centre of the most 
brilliant circles in Paris, now found 
herself not only without a sou, but 
burdened with the charge of an invalid 
sister, an infirm gouwvernante, and an 
infant three years of age. Her spirit 
rose with the occasion. The young 
brother of her husband’s secretary 
took a small linendraper’s shop in the 
Rue St. Honoré, which he kept for her 
benefit, and thither the lady walked 
in every day from Auteuil, where she 
resided, and in the entresol above the 
shop practised the art of a portrait- 
painter, by which she earned a scanty 
sustenance for herself and her family. 
The uncertainty of existence which 
prevailed during the Reign of Terror 
made men set an unusual value on the 
shadowy immortality which is conferred 
by the canvas, and accordingly the 
lady found no want of subjects for her 
pencil—many even of the husband's 
bitterest enemies deigning to seek a 
new excitement by crowding the déelier 
of the wife, and torturing her ears by 
the most brutal inuendoes against the 
man she had vowed to love and honour. 
At length, when evening was come, 
this admirable woman, jaded with toil 
and irritated with insult, betook her- 
self, with her infant in her arms, to 
the hiding-place of Condorcet, and still 
retained sufficient firmness of mind to 
uphold the drooping spirits of the pro- 
scribed man. 


In the first transports of indignation 
at the sentence which had driven him 
to this seclusion, he had resolved on 
dedicating his pen to an internecine 


paper war with the bad men who then 
ruled the destinies of France; and M. 
Michelet finds occasion for eulogising 
his wife’s elevation of soul in the fact 
that she diverted his mind from the 
ephemeral enmities by which it was 
agitated, and taught him to create for 
himself an undying reputation by a 
work he had long meditated, and which 
was calculated to benefit generations 
yet unborn. 


The Women of the Revolution. 
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To one less enthusiastic in admira- 
tion than our author, it would seem 
probable that the conjugal counsels 
of Madame Condorcet were inspired 
rather by feminine caution than by any 
regard either for her husband’s repu- 
tation or the interests of posterity, and 
arose from a well-founded dread that 
a new contest with his powerful foes 
would only draw down new vengeance 
on his head. To whatever cause, how- 
ever, her admonitions are to be attri- 
buted, they found favour in the eyes of 
her husband; who occupied the weary 
hours of his seclusion by writing his 
Tableau des Progres de l esprit humain, 
and in reviewing the past progress of 
science and philosophy, and predicting 
their future advancement, the pro- 
scribed man found a temporary forget- 
fulness of his own misfortunes -and 
those of his country. The month of 
March ’94 had just terminated when 
this labour of love was completed, and 
Condorcet quitted his hiding-place and 
fled from Paris, tempted forth into the 
country, if we may trust the common 
supposition, by the budding charms of 
spring, or, as M. Michelet more rea- 
sonably a being actuated by 
anxiety lest his wife should be tracked 
in her daily visits to his garret, and so 
be involved in a common destruction 
with himself. His capture and suicide 
soon followed on his flight, and his 
widow remained in her retirement at 
Auteuil, wheres she completed her 
Letters on Sympathy, which she pub- 
lished in the year "98—a fact we are 
left to gather from a foot-note, this 
being one of the many instances in 
which our author’s plan causes vexa- 
tion and disappointment; of the in- 
terest which his readers may feel in 
the fortunes of any of his heroines he 
takes no account, but the moment 
their career as Women of the Revolu- 
tion is terminated, he regards them 
merely as sere-flowers to be flung 
aside, and, without so much as by your 
leave or with your leave, flies off to 
some new topic: thus, no sooner has 
Condorcet quitted his Parisian garret, 
than his Sophie disappears from M. 
Michelet’s narrative, and her subse- 
quent fortunes are left to the un- 
certainty of conjecture, in which our 
sole guide is the foot-note above-men- 
tioned. 
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The more celebrated Madame Ro- 
land next passes in review, and to her 
our author devotes more space than to 
any other of his heroines, being pro- 
bably of opinion that her peculiar 
virtues—an ardent love of country, 
and a lofty contempt for ease—are 
especially wanting in the fair delin- 

uents who are suffering under his 

ispleasure. A woman holding so 
prominent a position in times of such 
violent competition and excitement, 
could scarcely hope to escape the en- 
venomed breath of scandal, but the 
calumnies which connect her name 
with those of Barbaroux and Buzot 
need only be mentioned to be rejected 
with scorn. If, however, we may trust 
M. Michelet’s narrative, this lady, 
though always triumphant, had to pass 
through a fiery ordeal : and stiff, frigid, 
and insensible as she appears in the 
pages of history, in this more minute 
record she is found to be 


E’en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion, as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares, 


M. Michelet’s story is as follows: 
In the year 89 she was residing with 
her husband, who had the doubtful 
advantage of twenty-two years’ seni- 
ority, in a gloomy close near Ville- 
franche, a hamlet not far from Lyons. 
In his occupation of Inspector of Manu- 
factures he had need of an amanuensis 
to aid him in copying, translating, and 
compiling, and his young and beautiful 
wife spent day after day on such un- 
attractive labour, with scarce any other 
diversion from her toil but the atten- 
tion required by the sole infant who 
had blessed their union. One ami de 
maison, however, there was, a young 
physician of Lyons named Lanthenas, 
who sometimes spent weeks or months 
with the solitary couple, taking part in 
their labours of the pen, and executing 
their commissions. Towards the end 
of the same year, he brought to their 
humble abode a M. Bancal des Issarts, 
whom a love of philosophy and politics 
had allured from the lucrative profes- 
sion of a notary, and who sought an 
introduction to Roland, as a man of 
congenial pursuits. The visitor was 
about forty years of age, with nothing 
remarkable either in person, intellect, 
or manner, but mild, gentlemanlike, 
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and charitable. His sentiments and 
opinions proved so agreeable to his 
host that in a few days he was on the 
same friendly footing with the household 
as Lanthenas who had introduced him. 
One is inclined to smile at the two 
ladies in the Antijacobin, who, meet- 
ing by accident at an inn, after five 
minutes’ conversation find such a har- 
mony of souls existing between them, 
that they determine on passing the 
remainder of their days in each other’s 
society, but their hasty sensibility 
seems coldness and caution compared 
with the thoughtlessness of Roland. 
A project was started—by which of 
the party does not appear—that Ban- 
cal, Lanthenas, and the Rolands should 
throw their property into a common 
stock, and spend the remainder of their 
lives under the same roof. This sa- 
gacious idea, indeed, if it did not ori- 
ginate with Roland, was warmly taken 
up and confirmed by him in a letter to 
Bancal: “ Come, my friend,” cries he, 
with all the enthusiasm of folly, “ why 
do you delay ? you are no stranger to 
our free and careless way of life; and 
you know that at my age a man does 
not easily change. The unvarying 
tenour of our days is as this: I spend 
my time in preaching patriotism and 
elevation of soul; the Doctor (Lan- 
thenas) plies his trade; and my wife 
acts as apothecary to all the sick of the 
district. Now my plan is that you 
and I should attend to business,” &c. 
The “ business ” here alluded to was, 
as the writer partly intimates, the dis- 
semination of the doctrines of the Re- 
volution among the cottagers around, 
and in this employment it was sup- 
posed that the soft and unctuous speech 
of Bancal would make him a most 
efficient coadjutor. Perhaps Roland 
argued, as our author suggests in 
palliation of his folly, that the youth 
and vivacity of Lanthenas having made 
no impression on his wife, he had no 
need to guard against the years and 
gravity of Bancal. If such was his 
argument, it turned out to be faulty: 
the “soft and unctuous” speech which 
was to work wonders with the pea- 
santry, had already been fatal to Ma- 
dame Roland's peace of mind. Her 
husband, who was then at Lyons, sent 
her a letter apprising her of his silly 
scheme, and inclosed in it one from 
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Bancal giving his approbation and as- 
sent. The lady at once saw her danger, 
and lost no time in extricating herself 
from it. Her case indeed was the re- 
verse of the common one: while her 
studies had been lax, her practice had 
been strict: she had read Rousseau, 
but had led a life of labour and self- 
denial; and now she could resign, 
though not without a pang, a middle- 
aged notary to the requirements of 
duty. Her mode of doing so, however, 
was, to say no worse, most decidedly 
French ; instead of taking the plain 
straightforward course, and stating to 
her husband that, however greatly she 
might value Bancal and Lanthenas, she 
had no wish to spend her life in their 
society, she indited a letter to Bancal, 
which, avowing her feelings in his 
favour, at the same time told him they 
must part. This letter M. Michelet 
considers as an “adorable imprudence,” 
and his raptures are so great that he 
tells us he can read it only on his 
knees. To justify his admiration he 
gives us a long extract, which, how- 
ever, rather strengthens than shakes 
us in our opinion, that it must be set 
down without mercy in the long cata- 
logue of epistles which would far better 
have never been written. On receiving 
it Bancal paid a visit to England, where 
he remained for some months. 

To this episode in the life of Madame 
Roland our author attributes in great 
measure the influence she exercised 
over the members of the Gironde, a 
party which numbered among its ranks 
men of talents in no respect inferior to 
her own. The connection between the 
two—her blighted affections and the 
authority she exercised, he has traced 
in a passage too magniloquent to be 
easily intelligible; but which, stripped 
of all ornament, seems to mean, that this 
secret wound, which was scarred over 
but never entirely healed, made Ma- 
dame Roland indifferent to life and all 
which renders life attractive, and so 
inspired her with those decided counsels 
which astonished and overawed the 
less elevated minds by which she was 
surrounded. 

While on the subject of this exem- 
plary lady, we must not omit to record 
that she did not, as is sometimes the 
case in the practice of the most exalted 
virtues, neglect those humbler duties 
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which, though less showy, are certainly 
not less practically important. The 
sedentary labours of Roland had in- 
duced a weakness of digestion which 
called for the strictest attention to diet, 
and the hand of his wife readily turned 
from penning state papers to prepare 
the culinary delicacies which the in- 
valid required. 

We are next attracted by a graphic 
description of the Palais Royal in '93, 
where money-lenders, wine, dice, and 
venal nymphs conspired to effect the 
speedy ruin of its thoughtless fre- 
quenters. On this pernicious place of 
resort M. Michelet lays the A coe of 
the successive demoralisation and decay 
of each party that fretted its short 
hour on the revolutionary stage, and 
especially that of the Girondists, who, 
fresh from the dulness and compara- 
tive innocence of the country, fell easy 
victims to the noxious seductions of 
the capital. 

The two wives of Danton succeed 
in this shifting phantasmagoria. The 
first of these, virtuous, and in easy if 
not affluent circumstances, fell in love 
with and married Danton while a poor 
and obscure advocate, without means 
for the present or prospects for the 
future. The lady was timid in cha- 
racter, and with a tendency to piety in 
its most melancholy form. As for the 
husband she selected, his face, while, 
as Mirabeau said of his own, it exhi- 
bited all the terrible majesty of ugli- 
ness, also bore stamped on it marks of 
the stormy passions that agitated his 
bosom. ‘The marriage was one of those 
which we daily sce women persist in 
contracting with the absolute certainty 
that they must end unhappily, and in 
which the congratulations of the guests 
sound rather like irony than compli- 
ment. To Danton, who, notwithstand- 
ing his ill life, always felt the necessity 
of a home, she was a ministering angel 
while she lived; but the terrible repu- 
tation which he subsequently acquired, 
and above all his frightful boast that 
he was the author of the massacres of 
September, soon stretched her on her 
death-bed. The grief of Danton, for 
whom the word self-control had no 
meaning, amounted almost to insanity. 
Seven days after her decease he tore 
her corpse from the grave, and fran- 
tically embraced the disfigured re- 
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mains. Exactly four months from that 
day he contracted his second marriage, 
his new wife being a girl of sixteen, 
who regarded him with awe, not un- 
mingled with apprehension. Her fa- 
mily did not dare to reject him in plain 
terms, but put every obstacle in his 
way. Their first requisition was that 
the marriage should be solemnised ac- 
cording to the rites of the Catholic 
church, and with this Danton, though 
an acknowledged scoffer, found no dif- 
ficulty in complying. Their next de- 
mand, that he should confess before 
the ceremony, and that to a nonjuring 

riest, was more difficult of digestion ; 
but to this solemn mockery he also 
consented. The unruly passion which 
made him stoop so low was, if we may 
trust M. Michelet, the cause, though 
indirectly, of his downfall and destruc- 
tion. The slippery elevation which 
the leaders of the Revolution suc- 
cessively occupied could not be main- 
tained without the most wary caution, 
the most unhesitating decision. ‘That 


sole object needed the concentration 
of all the faculties of the mind, however 
powerful: in such a case dalliance was 


death,—and so Danton found it to his 
cost. On the 17th of June '93 he 
was married, and on the 5th of April 
94 guillotined. 

The subject of the all but universal 
adoration of Robespierre by his coun- 
trywomen—involving as it does a 
knowledge of the intricacies of that 
complicated piece of work the female 
heart—presents difficulties that might 
well appal the boldest; but our 
author, whose fault is certainly not 
timidity, has not shrunk from encoun- 
tering them, and his speculations on this 
head we give in extenso,—not by any 
means as subscribing to their sound- 
ness or truth, but as a specimen of the 
animus with which the book is written. 


It is an astonishing thing (says M. Mi- 
chelet) that a man like Robespierre—of a 
harsh and forbidding exterior, with none 
of the attractions of wealth, and whose 
dress, although neat and carefully arranged, 
was remarkable for want of style and for 
studied simplicity,—should, notwithstand- 
ing all this, have been so much run after 
by women. 

To this observation there is but one 
answer, and in this is comprised the whole 
secret,—Robespierre inspired confidence. 

1 
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It is a mistake to suppose that a severity 
of exterior is displeasing to women: they 
are so often made the victims of man’s 
levity, that they find themselves drawn by 
an involuntary attraction towards one 
whose appearance inspires a belief that he 
is worthy of trust. Instinctively they sup- 
pose that for the most part a man of 
austere exterior will keep his heart sacred 
to one beloved object. In their eyes the 
heart is everything ; and the common sup- 
position is erroneous that in order to please 
it is necessary to amuse them. The sen- 
timental rhetoric of their hero, it is true, 
they could not help sometimes finding 
wearisome; but no matter; he had only 
to throw out one or two of his customary 
phrases, “ the true beauty of virtue,” “ the 
mild lessons of maternal affection,” “ friend- 
ship’s sweet sanctity,’’ ‘‘ the heart’s sen- 
sibility,”” and he at once made an impres- 
sion on the female part of his audience. 
But, besides these generalities, there was 
one passage on himself in particular which 
was more sentimental than all the rest put 
together, and which touched on the toils 
of his career and his personal sufferings. 
So regularly in each speech did this recur, 
that each hearer knew when to expect it, 
and stood with her handkerchief in her 
hand in an attitude of attention. Their 
feelings thus moved, next came the famous 
tidbit, which was now and then slightly 
varied to adapt it to the occasion, and 
which set forth the risks that he ran, the 
hatred of his enemies, the tears that would 
one day be shed on the ashes of the 
martyrs of liberty;—but no sooner has 
he got to this point than the emotions 
of his hearers set at nought all restraint, 
and all hearts overflowed in sobbing and 
tears. 

In this respect also he derived great ad- 
vantage from his pale, melancholy counte- 
nance, which secured him an_ interest 
beforehand in sensitive bosoms. With his 
scraps of “Emile’’ and the ‘ Contrat 
Social,’’ you might have taken him, when 
in the tribune, for a bastard of Rousseau’s, 
only somewhat more sorrowful than his 
sire. His restless twinkling little eyes in- 
cessantly wandered over the whole of the 
hall, now plunging into ill-lighted corners, 
but more frequently raised to the galleries 
where the ladies were stationed. For this 
purpose he manceuvred with skill and so- 
lemnity two pairs of glasses, one of which 
he used for reading or viewing objects 
near at hand, while with the other he 
peered into the distance, as if there were 
some one he was seeking. Every woman, 
as the glasses bore on her in succession, 
whispered to herself, ‘‘ It is I.’’ 

This partiality for Robespierre broke out 
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especially towards the end of ’92, when in 
his struggle with the Gironde he declared 
at the Jacobins that, provided only the 
Intriguers* also disappeared, he would him- 
self willingly abandon public life, and be 
no more seen in the tribune ; adding that 
he wished for nothing more than to pass 
the remainder of his days in the pleasures 
that were afforded by the sweet sanctity 
of friendship. On this innumerable female 
voices were heard exclaiming from the 
galleries, ‘‘ We will follow you, we will 
follow you.’’ 

In this infatuation, if we set aside the 
ridiculous circumstances of the person and 
the time, there was one point that demands 
our respect. He to whom the women of 
France gave their hearts was the man 
whose morals were the most exemplary, 
whose honesty was the best ascertained, 
and whose ideal was most exalted —he was 
the man who with equal ability and cou- 
rage constituted himself at this epoch the 
champion of religion, and dared in the 
December of ’92 to thank Providence for 
the salvation of his country. 

Such is M. Michelet’s solution of the 
problem, and thus does he make merry 
wth Robespierre and his female ad- 
mirers. We must beg leave, however, 
to ask him whether there is no writer 
of the present day who is as fond as 
Robespierre of high-sounding gene- 
ralities? If we mistake not, we have 
met with such expressions as the “ true 
beauty of virtue” and the “ sweet les- 
sons of maternal affection” in pro- 
ductions of far later date than the 
harangues at the Jacobins ; and, if such 
empty bombast is ridiculous in Maxi- 
milian, we shall not be inclined to re- 
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_~ it with respect or admiration in 
ules, 

We may here remark in passing that 
eur author has given but one brief 
sentence to Louvet’s Lodoiska, and 
has said not one word of her stomach- 
pump—an omission which excites our 
surprise, as not only should we have 
supposed that a sketch of that much- 
suffering lady would necessarily fall 
within his plan, but we also should 
have deemed it a subject on which a 
mind constituted like his would have 
dwelt with peculiar pleasure. 

On the whole, the work before us is 
not one from which our readers will de- 
rive much profit or pleasure: those of 
them who have already a clear idea of 
the events of the French Revolution, 
and of the persons who acted the chief 
parts in it, may find these pages useful, 
as supplying some details which are 
not found elsewhere, and placing some 
transactions in a new point of view; 
but, without such previous knowledge, 
the hours spent over them may be re- 
garded as thrownaway. These sketches 
indeed may be compared to parasitical 
plants which, in their original position, 
were sustained by a prop more sub- 
stantial than themselves, and were not 
wanting in a certain grace and beauty, 
but, torn as they now are from their 
original support, unless some new 
stay is substituted for that which they 
have lost, they trail along the ground 
in helpless deformity, and sharing the 
fate of the flower of Catullus, 

Nulli illum pueri, null optavere puellz. 


\ 


LETTER OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE AMERICAN ARMY DURING THE 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


SOME time agof we presented to 
our readers an interesting memorial of 
the gallant young British officer, Major 
Ferguson, who fell at King’s Moun- 
tain. We have now the pleasure of 
submitting another “ Memorial” of the 
war from the other side, 7. e. the Ame- 
rican. It consists of a letter written 
by one of the chaplains in the Ameri- 
can army, and describes the course of 


affairs from the “retreat” before 
Quebec downwards. The lights and 
shadows of the period are upon it; and 
it affords (we opine) a corrective to 
the exaggerations (natural enough) of 
the exploits of the Americans at Que-, 
bec and Ticonderoga. We have fur- 
nished annotations throughout ; and it 
only remains to add that the letter was 
addressed to the celebrated author of 


* A nickname given by Robespierre to the Girondists. 
+ See our Magazine for August 1853, p. 127. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLII. 
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“True Religion Delineated,” the Rev. 
Joseph Bellamy, D.D., the friend and 
compeer of Edwards. It was disco- 
vered by the writer of these lines 
among the Bellamy MSS. when on a 
visit to Bethlem last summer. 
Edinburgh. A. B. G. 


Fort George, August 10th, 1776. 

Revd. and dear Sir,—I am sensible your 
concern and anxiety about public matters 
are such that you would receive pleasure 
and satisfaction from being acquainted 
with their situation. So good an oppor- 
tunity at present offers for this purpose, 
that I cannot but embrace it. You have 
frequently been made acquainted with our 
retreat from Quebec* and its unhappy 
circumstances; though it is probable mat- 
ters have in some respects been much 
exaggerated and strangely misrepresented. 
I have often been informed that the general 
report through the country concerning us 
was that great numbers were cut off by the 
enemy, and our retreat attended with more 
unhappy circumstances than was real. It 
is true we retreated with considerable loss 
and damage, though not of men, but chiefly 
of artillery, baggage, and the like. A 
number of our sick, who were incapable 
of making their escape, fell into the hands 
of the enemy; but very near, if not all, 
who were capable of coming off at the 
time the retreat was sounded, made their 
escape without receiving much injury. We 
were in great danger, and the enemy might, 


* Quebec was first attacked by Montgomery and Arnold in 1775. 
early, and the Americans were defeated after a bloody engagement. 
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apparently with the greatest ease, have cut 
off multitudes in our rear; but a kind 
Providence graciously protected us, and 
conducted us through our dangers and 
hardships far beyond our hopes and ex- 
pectations. The retreat of the army from 
Soicil was attended with but little loss, con- 
sidering our difficult circumstances. Gene- 
ral Sullivan f conducted matters with great 
prudence and discretion at such an im- 
portant crisis; and in this imitated that 
noble and experienced general whom he 
succeeded (viz. Thomast). General Sul- 
livan continued commander-in-chief till 
we had got to Crown Point, where he was 
superseded by General Gates. We have 
since then retreated as far as Ticonderoga, || 
where we are erecting breast-works, and 
making other preparations to receive the 
enemy. Our principal encampmentis upon 
a large hill opposite Ticonderoga, called 
Mount Independent. This place was till 
lately considered of no importance as a 
garrison, by its continuing in its natural 
woody, uncultivated state. At present it 
is thought to be a very advantageous place 
for that purpose, and will be improved as 
such. In order to cleanse the army from 
the small-pox and other infectious diseases, 
we have moved off the sick to Fort George, 
where we have a general hospital erected. 
The number of the sick are much dimi- 
nished. Many have died; a number dis- 
charged and sent back to Ticonderoga; 
and some dismissed from the service. The 
greatest numbers in the hospitals at a time 


yee 


The former fell 
However, Arnold 


subsequently blockaded Quebec ; but was compelled to retreat on the 5th May, 1776. 
t John Sullivan superseded Arnold in the command of the American army in Canada 


June 4, 1776; but was very soon driven out of that province. 


He was afterwards 


somewhat distinguished at the battles of Brandywine and Germantown; in 1778 laid 
siege to Newport, and in 1779 commanded an expedition against the Six Nations of 


Indians in New York. 


years 1786, 1787, and 1789, he was President of New Hampshire. 


1795. 


He resigned his command in chagrin Nov. 9th, 1779. 


In the 
He died Jan. 23, 


t John Thomas was appointed Major-General in March 1776, and after the death of 


Montgomery was entrusted with the command in Canada, 
Quebec on the Ist of May, but soon found it necessary to raise the siege. 
the small-pox at Chamblee, May 30, 1776. 

a few days on Arnold, and then on Sullivan. 


He joined the army before 
He died of 
On his death, the command devolved for 


§ Horatio Gates, a native of England, was Aide to General Monkton at the capture 
of Martinico; and, after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, was among the first troops which 


landed at Halifax under Cornwallis. 


At the commencement of the war in 1775 he left 


his retirement in Virginia, when he was appointed by Congress Adjutant-general, with 


the rank of Brigadier-General. 
the army of Canada. 


August following he took the place of this officer in the northern department. 
event in the life of Gates was the surrender of Burgoyne. 


In June 1776 Gates was appointed to the command of 
He was superseded by General Schuyler in May 1777, but in 


The 
Gates died April 10, 1806. 


|| Ticonderoga was taken by the Americans under Colonel Ethan Allen (joined by 


Arnold) in May 1775 (Holmes, vol. 1. pp. 207, 208). 


6, 1777. 


It was evacuated by them July 


q Fort George, on Lake George, played a prominent part in the war of 1812-13. 
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have been upwards of 2000. At present 
there are about 1200. Our sick have for 
the most part been much neglected, but at 
present they are as well accommodated as 
our circumstances will admit of. This I 
am personally acquainted with, as I am 
daily amongst them, acting in the character 
of an hospital chaplain. Our army in 
general, it is to be hoped, are on the gain- 
ing hand. They seem more spirited and 
animated than they have done for some 
time past. Though we have been greatly 
frowned upon, and affairs in this depart- 
ment wore a gloomy aspect, yet the happy 
news of success in other parts of our land 
has greatly encouraged us. We have now 
but little prospect of seeing the enemy 
this year. We have it pretty currently 
reported that the enemy have left St. 
John’s (?), and retreated down the river 
in order to defend themselves against a 
French fleet, which they hear is coming 
up against them. This is reported by two 
French captains who have been in our ser- 
vice, and have lately left Canada. This, 
together with the repeated accounts we 
have had respecting a French fleet, inclines 
many to think that we shall soon return 
agein into Canada. But our late suffer- 
iags have made such deep impressions on 
the minds of some, that it would be diffi- 
cult, I imagine, to reconcile them to such 
a motion. Our naval force upon the Lake 
[i.e. George] is considerable. We have 
4 vessels, besides a number of gundaloes 
(sic), well manned, and furnished with 
sufficient of cannon, ammunition, &c. 
Thus I have given you some little de- 
scription of our situation, which may be 
acceptable. We have had sufficient to 
teach us our dependence on the great God. 
We have seen our folly and unreasonable? 
ness in vaunting ourselves, and, as it were, 
boasting of victory when just on the borders 
of destruction by the enemy. Had we have 
succeeded in this department agreeable to 
our wishes, we should have been appa- 
rently too proud and haughty for the earth 
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to sustain us. The Lord has been pleased 
to shew by his severe rebukes that His 
strength alone is to be boasted of; and 
[that] none but His almighty arm can 
deliver. We have, indeed, Sir, hung our 
heads very low, and appeared to be much 
confounded at our [torn away] disappoint- 
ments. But it is to be feared that this has 
only been apparently. We have reason to 
fear we are, on the whole, very far from 
true humiliation. Our army is so exceed- 
ing sinful, that it seems almost impossible 
we should ever be prospered; and, had we 
not have succeeded any better in other 
parts of America than here, we should be 
ready to conclude that God designed our 
total destruction. But His kind interpo- 
sition in our favour at Boston,* New 
York,+ and other parts, encourages us 
to hope that the Lord will yet appear for 
us, and work out our salvation. I doubt 
not we’ve many cries and petitions daily 
ascending up to Heaven for us from God’s 
children at home; so that, if we are so 
stupid and insensible as to forget ourselves 
in this respect, we have kind and affec- 
tionate friends who are careful to remem- 
ber us. Chaplains in this department are 
very scarce. There are but three of us 
here at present, viz. Avery, Spring, { and 
myself. We stand in great need of yours 
and the prayers of all God’s people for us, 
in order to discharge faithfully the diffi- 
cult characters in which we have engaged 
to act. We each of us enjoy, through 
Divine goodness, a pretty good state of 
health, considering our situation. I have 
been remarkably favoured in this respect. 

I should be exceeding glad to receive a 
few lines from you; and [to] know the 
situation of affairs with you. Please to 
give my kind regards and affections to 
Mrs. Bellamy and family. 

I am, hon’, Sir, 
Your grateful pupil and humble Serv‘. 
DanieE- Breck. 
To the Rev‘. Doct. Bellamy, 
Bethlem, Connecticut. 





* Boston was evacuated by the British in March, 1776. 
‘++ New York was in possession of Washington ; but the Americans were defeated in 
August and September, 1776, and the British entered the town on the 15th of the 


latter month. 
~ This was Samuel Spring, 


afterwards D.D., minister of Newbury-port, Mass. 


He 


was, says Allen, “the only chaplain i in Arnold’s detachment, which penetrated through 


the wilderness of Maine to Quebec in 1775.” 
daughter of the celebrated Doctor Hopkins of Hadley. 
Gardiner Spring, the popular author, is one of them. 


ministers. 


He died in 1819. His wife was a 
His sons are now distinguished 
This chaplain 


Spring was an acute thinker and voluminous author. 
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THE OLD CHURCH IN OLD EGYPT. 
The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded ia the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, 


and Tombs. 


THE record of the history of Egypt 
presents us with some strange varieties 
and manifold mysteries. Its mythic 
periods are many. Its first king, ac- 
cording to the common, although not 
the commonly-accepted history, was 
Vulcan, ruling over the era of ele- 
mentary fire, without beginning ; to 
him succeeded the Sun, symbolising the 
epoch when fire was re-united to our 
globe. Then followed Agathodemon, 
or the good principle, between whom 
and 'Typhon, the evil principle, reigned 
Osiris and Isis, children of Saturn, 
brother and sister, husband and wife, 
representatives of the two sexes in 
nature. Closing the first period we 


have Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, who 
held dominion among his fellow-men 
by the name of Menes, who was num- 
bered among the gods by the name of 
Jupiter, and who divided Egypt among 


his four sons. 

The second period includes the time 
during which they held sway. ‘Thot, or 
Mercury, reigned at Thebes ; Zscula- 
pius at Memphis; Athotes at This ; 
and Carudes at Tanis. These four 
dynasties were collateral, so say minute 
historians, for sixteen hundred years. 
At the end of this period Sesostris, 
King of Thebes, and conqueror of 
Asia, acquired some supremacy over 
the four divisions. Herodotus states 
that the Egyptian priests detailed to 
him the names of three hundred and 
thirty successive kings, from Menes to 
Meeris, who died in the year of the 
world 3360. Sesostris succeeded in 
the following year. From this period 
down to that of Psammenitus is the 
golden era of Egypt; era of its Pha- 
roahs and its pyramids; era of vast 
triumphs and some defeats; era in 
which Ethiopia, by its king Sabacus, 
or So, subdued the rich land; era in 
which twelve kings ruled contempo- 
raneously over twelve districts, and 
victory alternated with defeat, until 
Cambyses the Persian established him- 
self in the land, and founded a dynasty 
which, in its turn, was crushed beneath 
the battle-axe of the all-conquering 
Macedonian. 


By W. Osburn, R.S.L. 
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We have already six defined periods 
of Egyptian history. ‘The seventh com- 
menced at the death of Alexander, 
when his lieutenants divided his pos- 
sessions among them, and Egypt fell to 
the share of Lagus, who begun his rule 
three hundred and four years before 
Christ, under the name of Ptolemy 
Soter. Twelve monarchs of this dy- 
nasty succeeded to the first Ptolemy, 
and then, as the Persian had overcome 
the old Egyptian, and Greek had over- 
come Persian, so the Roman now over- 
threw the Greck, and dusky Cleopatra 
with all her pride was made the spoil 
of the children of Romulus. 

The Romans were masters of Egypt 
from the year n.c. 27 to the year of 
our Lord 634, when it was subdued by 
the Caliph Omar and his lieutenants. 
The Asiatic Caliphs found obedicce 
in the land until the year 934, wher 
the independent Egyptian caliphat was 
founded by Al Mohdi, the first of the 
Fatimite dynasty. Of this race there 
were ten Caliphs, the last of whom, Al 
Aded, was overthrown by Saladin and 
his son Malek Adel, the generals of 
Nuredeen, the Atabek Emir of Damas- 
cus. The Emir proclaimed his lieute- 
nant Sultan of Egypt. Saladin died in 
the year 1193; his descendants, with 
some interruptions, retained dominion 
in Egypt till the year 1242, when the 
Baharite Mamelukes got possession 
of the country, but were ultimately 
ejected from it by that feeble Circas- 
sian race who, under the appellation 
of the Borghite dynasty, held the 
feebler Egyptians beneath their yoke, 
down to the year 1517. In that year, 
the Turkish Sultan, Selim I. took pos- 
session of the splendid prize, and for 
the Turkish Sultan it is this day held 
in trust by the hereditary viceroy, Said 
Pasha, a man of Greek blood and Mos- 
lem faith. 

Such is the outline of Egyptian his- 
tory, the most interesting page in which 
is that having reference to a period the 
least known. Of this period Mr. Os- 
burn treats at large in his recently 
published work, the Monumental His- 
tory of Egypt. Mr. Osburn is already 
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very favourably known by his smaller 
work, entitled “Israel in Egypt,” a 
work of much research, interest, and 
utility. In the last-named volume the 
author very successfully read a portion 
of the history of Israel in the monu- 
ments of the land in which they so- 
journed. In the present volumes he 
has a wider scope, aiming at an inter- 
pretation of the history, manners, mo- 
rals, and customs of the Egyptians 
generally. We do not propose to fol- 
low him throughout his pursuit of so 
vast a subject, nor do we feel inclined 
to endorse all his interpretations. We 
will take, however, one section of his 
able work, that devoted to the con- 
sideration of what we have called the 
Old Church in Egypt, as one interest- 
ing from the amount of novelty and 
information connected with it. 

Mr. Osburn sets down Mencheres 
as the first Egyptian king who was a 
great religious reformer. He made of 
Osiris, or Mizraim, the mere local deity 
of Busiris, the one universally acknow- 
ledged divinity of all Egypt, “ the God- 
King of the Dead.” 

Mizraim was one of the sons of Ham, 


and the father-colonist of Egypt. After 
his death he was deified under the 
name of Iozar, the potter, “‘on account 
of his proficiency in the fictile art, 
wherein his descendants also excelled 
among the nations of the ancient 


world.” The name was hellenized by 
the Greeks into Osiris. In Egyptian 
it has a double meaning. ‘The Coptic 
meaning of the name of the god is 
“making to abide,” “ everlasting,” in 
reference to the embalming of his own 
body, and to his office as divine patron 
of the art of embalming. Mr. Osburn 
says that, on the other hand, “ the 
memory of the man Iozar, and the 
meaning of his name, were ever after- 
wards preserved in the attributes of 
the god.” In the mythic pictures of 
later times, Knoph, or Noah, may be 
seen fashioning the members of Iozar 
or Osiris; and the latter is represented 
as fashioning the limbs of his own de- 
scendants on the potter’s wheel. The 
burial-place of the man-god was at 
Busiris (the tomb of Osiris). But his 
dried body was shared among many 
other cities, religiously anxious to have 
in their keeping a portion of him who 
was God of the dead and living; and 
to this fact is traced the foundation of 
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the story touching the murder and dis- 
memberment of Osiris by his brother 
Typhon, and the scattering of the limbs 
over the twenty-six nomes of Egypt. 

Isis, it is said, recovered the muti- 
lated fragments of her brother and 
husband, re-united them, and buried 
them at Abydos, or the “city of the Re- 
surrection.” Turning from the fable to 
what is believed to be the truth, we are 
told that Mencheres founded the temple 
and city of Abydos, and taught the faith 
that with one God there was also a re- 
surrection from the dead for all who 
believed in him. This looks like some- 
thing better than mere stumbling in 
the dark, but it was really nothing else, 
for Mencheres, while inculeating the 
fact of the existence of one God of the 
resurrection, made of himself a deity, 
and the first-born son of the tutelary 
god of his new city of Abydos. Out 
of this fraud arose a mist of lies and 
superstition, beneath which the truth 
was hopelessly and permanently con- 
cealed. Mencheres really did little to 
improve the teaching of the first immi- 
grants across the isthmus of Suez into 
the valley of the Nile. These wor- 
shipped their defunct progenitors of 
both sexes, making them the tutelary 
gods of the cities they founded in the 
Delta, having therein local rank and 
power, but not beyond the limits where 
they were recognised as guardians. 
Mr. Osburn says that these immigrants 
assigned to their lumbering deities con- 
trol over the heavenly bodies and the 
powers of nature; “ and, as in all other 
idolatries, the gods soon became united 
to and one with the objects they go- 
verned, by the aid of clumsy metaphors. 
The introduction, by King Cechous, of 
the worship of living impersonations of 
these gods in the form of animals, seems 
to have perfected this system of coarse 
symbolism.” Out of it arose, among 
other things, the name of Pharaoh. 
Mizraim and his tribe brought with 
them from Babel a tradition of the 
worship of the setting sun. They set 
up this worship at Heliopolis, and “gave 
to their god a human impersonation in 
Adam, the father of mankind.” With 
him was associated the idea of kingly 
power, and thence with his symbol, the 
sun. From this association the kings 
of Egypt came to be called Pharaohs, 
from the word signifying “sun.” They 
were the “Suns of Egypt.” 
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Heliopolis was a sacred and ecclesi- 
astical city from the earliest period 
down to the latest. It was in that city 
that Thoth, or Tat, invented the system 
of hieroglyphics. For this reason he 
was, at his death, deified as “the god 
of letters, and of the wisdom which 
letters impart.” He gave men facili- 
ties for conversation, and an etymolo- 
gist might find in Tat, the descendant 
of Ham, the origin of “ tattlers!” The 
other deified men of Egypt were not 
more divine than he. He may pass 
for a type of the class which was ulti- 
mately multiplied into that cumbrous 
system of idolatry commenced by Men- 
cheres at Abydos. It was a system 
that was always changing, while all 
other Egyptian institutions were im- 
mutable. The names alone of the old 
gods remained. “ A large and lament- 
able waste of learning, research, and 
ingenuity would have been saved to 
some of the most eminent students of 
our subject, had this very palpable fact 
been perceived by them.” 

Amid all the Egyptian darkness 
which settled down upon religion, one 
truth was only slightly observed—the 
truth of a resurrection, with its conse- 
quent rewards and punishments. Mr. 
Osburn has found inscriptions on the 
most ancient tombs, signifying, he says, 
“tried (or weighed) by all the gods.” 
—‘“a palpable allusion to the doctrine 
that, after death, the actions of this 
life would be weighed, and that the 
fate of the deceased in the invisible 
world depended upon the issue of that 
weighing.” 

Mummification had much to do with 
this doctrine of the resurrection. It 
rendered the body pure, and an im- 
personification of the deified Osiris. 
The god was supposed to enter into 
the mummy, the name of which was 
“the habitation of Osiris.” It was 
carried to its place of deposit in the 
boat or sledge of Osiris; the priests 
offered it incense, and sang its praises. 
“The soul was supposed to sleep or 
become extinct during the forty days 
that were occupied by the process of 
embalming. It then revived again, and 
still remained indissolubly with the 
body which it accompanied in the form 
the man had borne on earth to the 
tomb, where it received its liberation.” 
This emancipation was asked for in the 
following phrase: “Oh! ye liberators 
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of the souls of them that are built into 
a house of Osiris (mummified), liberate 
the soul of (according to the 
name of the deceased), whom ye have 
made a house of Osiris. He sees as ye 
see; he hears as ye hear; he stands as 

e stand; he sits as ye sit.” Herein 
is allusion to both body and soul. The 
latter, on reaching the tomb with the 
former, was supposed to adore both the 
rising and the setting sun, into whose 
bark it then entered, and by whom the 
western portals were opened, whereby 
it had access to the realms of immor- 
tality. As the soul descended with the 
sun, apes shrieked forth the catalogue 
of its sins, till the soul, finally reaching 
the subterranean region of immortal 
spirits, adored the souls of his deceased 
ancestors, and took among them a tem- 
porary rest. 

Sinful deeds were said to pollute the 
body; sinful words, the soul. Of the 
works of the dead, Osiris was the puri- 
fier and justifier. Thoth or Hermes 
performed the same oflice for their 
words. 

The soul was finally introduced to 
the hall of judgment, where sat the 
great Judge, before him a balance, 
wherein to weigh the heart, and near 
him the forty-two avengers, with their 
knives, ready to inflict torments on the 
owner of the heart weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. The 
statement which the soul was enjoined, 
ere the mummy was deposited in the 
tomb, to make to these avengers, is 
a fair specimen of heathen humility. 
The statement is divided into some- 
thing like six dozen assertions; a few 
samples will give an idea of the whole 
measure. The first is so comprehen- 
sive that nearly all the rest might have 
been omitted, and was to this effect :— 

“T have neither done any sin nor 
omitted any duty to any man.” 

After this very meek opening, the 
complacent soul proceeded to declare, 
among other things, that it had com- 
mitted no uncleanness, never lied, nor 
blasphemed, shortened the cubit, or 
made men to hunger or weep. “ I have 
not,” said the soul, rapidly cataloguing 
its excellencies, “I have not forged 
the deeds of sluices, houses, or lands. 
I have not withheld the seven linen 
garments due to the priests. I have 
not been avaricious, nor forged signet 
rings. I have not netted the ducks 
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nor caught the fishes, of the Nile, il- 
legally. I have not separated for my- 
self, clandestinely, a channel from the 
river, when it was subsiding; nor 
have I ever added anything to any of 
the sacred books.” ‘Turning to the 
avengers, the soul politely yetanxiously 
asserted for itself, that it had com- 
mitted no act of omission or transgres- 
sion; never changed the colour of its 
heart; “I have never,” exclaimed the 
modest creature, “I have never been 
Sfat;”—the term for idle. I have never 
been a listener, nor a babbler, nor 
made a fool of any one; I have not 
kindled fire with my mouth—that is, 
“made mischief ;” nor put lies in the 
mouth of truth, nor shorn the wool of 
the sheep of god, nor multiplied words 
in speaking, nor changed the fashions; 
nor enacted foreign abominations ; nor 
reviled the face of my father, nor 
brushed the face of the waters (with 
the bucket at a forbidden time).” 

If this poor soul (and its unimpeach- 
able respectability deserved no less) 
succeeded in being justified, it simply 
remained in bliss or repose some three 
thousand years, when it returned to 
earth and resuscitated the body. 


If the soul could not find its mummy, 
it, of course, was in a terrible plight. 
Tombs and pyramids were built in 
order to keep the body in safety, and 
it was embalmed in order to make it 


everlasting. But the immortality of 
the soul depended upon the inde- 
structibility of the body,—if the latter 
had been mutilated by any man, the 
soul howled for it in Hades till it was 
annihilated. When Mr. Pettigrew 
thinks of this, he will cease to be an 
unroller of mummies. But ‘Time has 
been a greater destroyer than Mr. 
Pettigrew ; “all the bodies and their 
cases,” says Mr. Osburn, speaking of 
what he saw in one district, “have 
rotted to black dust, which now covers 
the floors of their sepulchres. Where- 
as, in the same vaults, objects just as 
perishable as mummies embalmed after 
the later process, are perfectly pre- 
served.” 

The making of a tomb must have 
been a work of interest to a man who 
felt that his soul would be deathless 
only as long as his body rested unin- 
jured in the tomb. ‘To prepare one 
was the work of a man’s life; to com- 
plete one, the work of many genera- 
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tions. Rich persons commenced them 
on entering upon their estates, “and 
the work was cut short by their death, 
to be carried on by their successors ; 
for it is hard to say that any one of 
them was ever finished.” 

For the construction and main- 
tenance of the tombs a very heavy 
tithing was levied upon the lands of 
the nobles of Egypt. It was paid, no 
doubt, with that sort of alacrity which 
men invariably display when asked to 
make little sacrifices for the good of 
their souls! 

As, when the scattered limbs of 
Osiris were recovered from each town 
which added the name of Busiris to its 
own, they were reunited at Abydos, so 
to Abydos the mummy of every wealthy 
person was forwarded, previous to its 
being finally deposited in its own pe- 
culiar tomb. The city of the resur- 
rection was indeed surrounded by 
vaster cities of the dead; wherein lay 
the mummies of countless thousands 
brought from remote distances, in order 
that the souls which once tabernacled 
in them might have facilities for dis- 
covering their old tenements when the 
hour of resuscitation was at hand. 
They all calculated too upon being re- 
suscitated with Osiris himself. The 
possession of this city was afterwards 
bloodily struggled for by rival kings, 
for he that gained the holy locality 
was deemed to be favoured by the 
common father of them all. 

The wars of religion were not few, 
and they were fiercely conducted ; and 
these were sometimes founded in the 
attempts to make another god than 
Osiris supreme in Egypt,—as in the 
case of Amon of eastern Thebes. The 
inhabitants of Crocodilopolis were 
very much given to believe that the 
sacred Crocodile was as universal a 
god as any of them,—and this idea 
was, doubtless, not an incorrect one. 
So the worshippers of Sephres as- 
sumed names that were compounded 
of his, and set him up as a rival to 
Amon. 

The monumental history of Egypt 
goes to prove that all the great poli- 
tical changes in the monarchy were 
connected with religion. Whether the 
change was in the seat of government 
or in the line of succession, Mr. Osburn 
says that “it invariably originated in 
some attempt to modify the idolatry 
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of Egypt. Even the so-called invasion 
of the shepherds,” he adds, “ proves to 
be nothing more than a religious civil 
war.” The author notices a similar 
war in the insurrection against the 
fanaticism of Amosis and his successors, 
in the cause of their god Amun, whom 
they endeavoured to make supreme 
over all the other gods in Egypt. The 
sun-idolatry caused a similar struggle. 
The disc-worshippers were perfectly 
satisfied that they were the truly or- 
thodox, and they particularly objected 
to the practice, in use first at Helio- 

olis, of worshipping the setting sun. 
They were fanatical sectaries, and de- 
clared that it was the rising sun alone 
that should be an object of worship. 
The learned author, when dealing with 
this matter, remarks that the doctrine 
of this new worship regarding the king, 
whose authority was acknowledged by 
the worshippers, was strictly Egyptian, 
though modified. He was looked upon 
as the undoubted descendent of the 
sun, deriving authority, virtue, and 
power from the solar dise. “This was 
significantly shown forth by the rays 


which projected life into his mouth, 
and that, clasping his heart, infused 
into it courage, and wisdom, and justice. 
The king and his family were the only 
media of communication between the 
sun, the source of all blessings, and 


the people. Each individual prince in 
the court of Pharoah raised his private 
altar in the Temple of the Sun, and 
heaped upon it meats and drinks, after 
the fashion of Egypt; but it was the 
king alone that offered them to the 
sun, or that performed any other act 
of worship whatever.” On the other 
hand, we are told that the king, queen, 
and royal family were the only media 
through which blessings could be im- 
parted to the people. Life, health, 
strength, justice, honours, wealth, could 
only proceed to them through the 
hands of the priest-king. Mr. Osburn 
reads a proof of this on one of the 
monuments, on which is a device re- 
presenting “ Amenophis with his wife 
and children, standing in a gallery ex- 
ternal to their palace, and all of them 
engaged in flinging down to their de- 
lighted subjects and worshippers below 
collars of distinction, vases, rings of 
money, symbols of life, and other much- 
coveted gifts. These gifts the disc of* 
the sun, which is represented above, 
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is in the act of bestowing upon them.” 
It is impossible that the people could 
be more significantly taught that their 
monarchs were the stewards of Heaven. 
The disc-worshippers were probably 
not such irredeemable idolaters as 
some of their fellow-Egyptians; and 
Mr. Osburn says of them that there 
was more social affection among them 
than among any other sectarists of the 
same country. , In the monumental 
pictures, “the king and queen appear 
together on all occasions, and are fre- 
quently represented caressing their 
children.” It is neither illogical nor 
improbable to refer this great moral 
improvement to the influence of the 
comparatively purer and more truth- 
ful doctrine regarding the divine ex- 
istence for which these sectarists con- 
tended. 

Amenophis, the king of the disc- 
worshippers, held possession of ‘Thebes, 
where he overthrew the worship of 
Amun, and erased the name and relief 
of Amun from all the walls and temples 
in the city and vicinity, as well as from 
the sides of all the open and unfinished 
tombs of Gournon. No further than 
this did the disc-worshippers carry 
their mutilations of an idolatry they 
wished to destroy. This is a most 
creditable feature in a class of sectaries 
who would not worship Amun, but a 
visible and beneficent God. It is added 
that even the mutilations made to put 
out of memory the pictorial records of 
an old superstition were effected neatly, 
and with scrupulous endeavours to de- 
stroy the architectural effects as little 
as possible. No idolatrous device or 
allusion to Amun was spared, but all 
others were left untouched, being con- 
sidered as mere embellishments. The 
dise-worshippers were in fact the Pu- 
ritans, or Low-Church men of Egypt. 
They arose against the fanaticism and 
tyranny of the successors of Amosis in 
the cause of their god Amun, whom 
they endeavoured to make supreme 
over all the other gods of Egypt. 
The temple which Sethos I. destroyed 
at a subsequent period, and with the 
stones of which he built an addition to 
the palace of Karnak, was the work 
of a powerful faction which arose in 
Egypt, and which professed to abolish 
the worship (and for a time did so with 
great success) of Amun, as well as of 
the rest of the idols of the country. 
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The movement was headed by an Afri- 
can personage of Egyptian descent, 
and was the work of an Egyptian sect 
of religionists, who were disgusted at 
the gross idolatry of the Theban Pha- 
raohs, and who ascribed all the attri- 
butes and worship of God to the disc 
of the sun only, which was to them 
as the eye of Providence set in the 
heavens, and vivifying the earth with 
its rays. It was a rational movement, 
and many of the priests joined it. But 
the authors of it did not appeal to 
reason only, otherwise they would have 
seen that their dise was a symbol rather 
than a deity,—a token of the God after 
whom they were seeking, and not the 
very God himself. It is, however, not 
easy to state in what degree they con- 
sidered the sun-dise a deity; for on 
the stones of the Temple of the Sun 
was simply written the inscription, 
“The Sun, beautiful in form, first 
among the lights of heaven ;” which is 
a truth not to be denied even by us, 
who live to acknowledge, and to so 
coldly serve, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The leader, or king, of the disc- 
worshippers was Amenophis Bak-en- 
aten, or “ Servant of the Dise of the 
Sun,” and his royal titles were purged 
from all allusions to strange gods. 

Middle Egypt, as well as Thebes, 
fell into the possession of these wor- 
shippers, and a proof that they were 
joined by many priests is to be found 
in the fact that their hieroglyhics are 
as correctly written as those of any 
religious sect of any period in Egypt. 
Here isa specimen of a prayer addressed 
to the Sun by the Queen of Ameno- 
phis :—“ Thou shinest forth, oh! Lord 
beneficent! the Sun-King! giving life 
for ever and ever: even the living disc 
of the sun; no guide goes before thee ; 
when thou emittestthy beams all eyes 
see clearly. Now thou art rising a 
King from thy mountains in the East, 
to make perfect the life of man, and 
beast, and bird; all things in the world 
glorify thee, they live when they see 
thee, they are made strong by thy 
gifts,” &e. 

This prayer rings with something 
like true metal, and the author of it 
was manifestly much nearer to God 
when he bowed to the sun as the vivi- 
fying king, than were those worshippers 
of Amun who reverenced the sacred 
horns of the altar, and believed they 
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were in communion with a power 
divine. The disc-worshippers merit 
to be respectfully dealt with by Chris- 
tians, and they deserve the esteem of 
all antiquaries. Compared with the 
Amonian fanatics, Horus and Sethos, 
they were conservatives in both a reli- 
gious and a social sense. Amenophis 
made considerable additions to the 
temple of Karnak, but these were de- 
stroyed by the Amonians. It was, 
indeed, by these zealots, as Mr. Osburn 
remarks, that all the great devastations 
of all the historical monuments of 


' Egypt were committed in every epoch. 


“The temples of Thebes,” says the 
author, “unite their testimony to this 
fact with the tombs of Middle Egypt, 
and the ruins of Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and the entire Delta.” ‘This fact has 
not been sufficiently known, nor, when 
known, rightly esteemed; and we agree 


-with Mr. Osburn when he says that 


the utterly unsparing destructions and 
defacements committed by the wor- 
shippers of Amun, have blotted out 
whole dynasties from the monumental 
history of Egypt, “and done more to 
render it obscure than all the remains 
of Egypt have since suffered from Per- 
sians, and Turks, and Arabs, because 
they were systematic and discrimi- 
native.” 

We have only glanced at a few of 
the church matters connected with the 
History of Egypt, and very ably dealt 
with in Mr. Osburn’s remarkable vo- 
lumes. But we have probably said 
enough to induce our readers to con- 
sult the work itself for further infor- 
mation. Strange ideas the old people 
of that ancient land followed, not only 
in religion, but in other matters. Their 
practice of medicine, for instance, as 
noticed by Boyle, rested entirely on 
astrological or magical grounds. They 
believed that the heart increased two 
drachms in weight annually, till men 
were fifty years old, and then decreased 
in the same proportion, so that no one 
could live beyond the age of a hun- 
dred. Their superstition marred their 
best endeavours, and in them was ever 
wrestling with reason, truth, and com- 
mon-sense. lt was peculiar to them, 
like their own leprosy or elephantiasis ; 
and when either attacked the kings, 
the people particularly suffered. “ But 
look,” says quaint old Holland, in his 
translation of Pliny, “but look, when 
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any of their kings fell into it (the dis- 
ease), woe worth their subjects and 
poor people, for there were the tubs 
and bathing vessels, wherein they sate 
in the baine, filled with men’s blood, 
for the cure !” 

It has ever been the land of crazy 
saints ; but it has also been rich in phi- 
losophers ; and we may very well end 
with the remark of Michaelis, in his 
Commentary on the Law of Moses, 
wherein he says that if we knew more 


of the Egyptians, “ very probably our 
own political system, so far at least as 
connected with agriculture, and as 
directed to the peaceful increase of our 
internal strength as a nation, might 
receive material improvement.” Now 
he who would “know more of the 
Egyptians,” will find the knowledge he 
is in search of in the history of that 
people as it is interpreted from the 
monuments by Mr. Osburn. 


ARTICLES OF SURRENDER OF THE CITY OF CORK, IN 1649, TO THE 
PARLIAMENT, WITH CROMWELL’S ANSWER. HITHERTO UNPUB- 


LISHED. 


By tue Rev. SAmuet Hayman, B.A. 


THE accession, in October 1649, of 
the strong fortified towns in the county 
of Cork to the Parliament was a fatal 
blow to the royal cause in Ireland. It 
came, too, unforced and of choice, of 
good will and not from fear. The in- 
habitants, or at least those of English 
origin, were mostly Puritans, who saw 
with apprehension the bias of the King 
to the religion of Rome, and who, 
with sympathies already alienated from 
the Church of England, instinctively 
sided with Cromwell and the Parlia- 
ment. So far, indeed, did their feel- 
ings lead them onward, that they 
waited not for the Parliamentary 
General’s approach; but, declaring 
themselves openly for him, they sent 
messengers to him while yet at Ross, 
in the county of Wexford, soliciting 
aid, and asking authority to raise some 
regiments for him. 

While collating the corporate re- 
cords of Youghal, with the object of 
obtaining materials for a local his- 
tory, the present writer was fortunate 
enough to find in Book A, folio 677, 
the following interesting document, 
unknown to Carlyle or the other bio- 
graphers of Cromwell : 

Proposals sent by the English inhabitants 
of the Citty of Corke to His Excel- 
lencie Oliver Cromwell, Lord Leight’- 
nont of Ireland. 

1. Imp. The said Inhabitants, out of a 
sense of the good service and tender care 
of the Lord Inchiquin over them, they 
desire there may be an Act of Oblivion 
passe for any act committed w" might re- 
downd to the prejudice of his lordshipp’s 


heirs, and yt he may quietly enjoye his 
owne estate, and that satisfaction bee 
made him for what arrears is due to his 
lord? until the perfection of the late peace. 

2. That y® said Inhabitants for them- 
selves desire yt an Act of Indempnitie bee 
passed for any former action w*" they or 
any of them might be supposed to have 
committed, whereby they and every of 
them shall as quietly and freely enjoye 
their and every of their estates w now 
they are possest of or shalbe, in the same 
freedom as any people of England now 
doe or shall doe. And that all prize goods 
that have beene bought by the inhabitants 
shalbe by them freely enjoyed from any yt 
may laie clayme to the same as proprietors. 

3. That the said Inhabitants for them- 
selves desire that whereas the Charter of 
the Citty of Corke hath been forfeited by 
[ ], there may bee a Charter granted 
in as large and ample manner as the former 
to the now Inhabitants. 

4, That the said Inhabitants further de- 
sire that satisfaction be made for what 
money or goods they can make appeare by 
tickett they have any waye lent, disbursed, 
or delivered for the use of the publique 
before the late unhappie peace. And like- 
wise what they or any of them hath or 
shall disburse in money or goods since the 
time of their late or present declaration. 
And that one of the said citty bee chosen 
for audiatinge the said accompts, on which 
debenter to issue for present paym'. 

5. That the said Inhabitants further 
desire y' for what they shall make appeare 
is due to them by spetiallties or otherwise 
from any person or persons whatsoever 
before or since the warres, satisfaction be 
made as to justice appertaineth. 

6. That all English garrisons and per- 
sons, that will come in and submit to 
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these proposals, shall have the full benefitt 
of the same. 

7. That all landes, messuages, and tene- 
ments within the said citty and county 
thereof that was held in burgess tenure 
be totally confirmed on the now Inhabi- 
tants of the said citty. 

Lastly. That the Inhabitants of the said 
citty, subburbs, and liberties be regulated 
into a Regement under the com’and of M'. 
John Hodder, Collonell, and to have the 
State’s pay when they passe on duty and 
not else. 

Copia vera. Joun Hopper. 
Maurice Curre. 


By roe Lorp Lee! or IRELAND. 
Answer to severall desires of the Inha- 

bitants of the Citty of Corke, sent by 

their Commissions, Ano. Dom. the 12 

November, 1649. 

To y¢1. I shall forbeare to make an- 
swere. 

To y® 2. The inhabitants of the Citty of 
Corke that joyned in the late declaration 
for the Parliament of England shal be 
fully indempnified for any thinge that [is] 
past as is desired, soe as to restore them 
to the same condision of ffreedom, privi- 
ledge, and safeties that they were in before 
the Lord of Inshiquenes defection. And 


as if the same or any thinge that hath 


issued thereuppon had never been. And 
particularly shall enjoye the benefitt of 
any prize goods they have bought without 
being troubled or dampnified by any for 
the same. 

To y® 3. That the Charter of the Citty of 
Corke shall be renewed as is desired, and 
noe advantage of the forfeiture mensioned. 

To y* 4. For what they have lent, dis- 
bursed, or delivered for the publique ser- 
vice since their declaration, or hereafter 
shall lend or advance, it shal be satisfied 
with all speede out of any revenue or 
incombe in those partes out of w*" it may 
be best and safest done, which I leave to 
themselves to think of and propose. And 
for any thinge soe due to them from the 
publique beefore the Lord of Inshequens 
defection, they shall have the same right 
and be in the same capacitie of satisfaction 
as before the said defection. And I shall 
endeavour it for them equally as for any 
other to whome such debts from the pub- 
lique is due by all waies and means in my 
power. Butt for any thinge soe lent, dis- 
bursed, or delivered to a publique use since 
the saide defection and before the said de- 
claration, it cannot bee noe otherwise con- 
sidered than as damage sustained by per- 
sons well-affected liveing onder the power 
of anenemie. And in that nature soe far 
as any thinge shall appeare to have been 
fortesably taken from such persons it 
shal be considered, examined, and repre- 
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sented to the Parliament, to be satisfied 
equal as the damadges of any other well- 
affected persons in Ireland. 

To y° 5. For the debts due from privat 
persons, [they] shal be left to their full 
leagal rights. 

To y° 6. As all that is graunted to 
the soldiers and inhabitants of Corke, 
Youghall, and other neighbouringe places 
that have alreadie corresponded and joyned 
with them in their late declaration, is most 
freely and hartyly graunted, being not bar- 
gained for before their declaration, and 
because to men asyrtaininge by the car- 
riadge of y® business to have don what 
they have don therein, really from a re- 
corded service of an affection to the English 
parliamentary and Protestant interest in 
this Nation, soe to any other places or per- 
sons that, havinge formerly beene of the 
parliamentary side, shall soe come in as 
that it appears to bee from the same sense 
and affection borne, not from policie or 
nessessitie, I shall beare the same mynd, 
and have the same readiness to doe them 
good and not hurt. 

To y’ 7. Not fully understandinge the 
nature and extent of thinges deseired, I 
can give noe present full resolusion, but 
shall be ready not onely to doe them full 
wright in all thinges, but also to performe 
everie such office of support within my 
power unto the Citty of Corke as may be a 
record and memorial of their faithfulness 
and publique affection which in the late 
action I reallie thinke they have deserved. 

Lastly. As to the desire in the other 
proposalls concerninge the miilletarie of 
the citty of Corke, | am very willinge 
that the inhabitants bee formed into a 
regem' under Mr. John Hodder, Mr. 
Morris Cuffe to be Lief' Collonell, and 
Major Busman to be Major, and [the] 
regem', or any p'* thereof, when called 
uppon dutie, to have the State’s pay. For 
other officeres for the said regem', I leave 
it to the said ffield officeres, or any two of 
them, to nominate and propound to the 
Lord of Broghill, Sir William Ffenton, 
and Collonell Phayre for approbation, to 
whom I referr the same. 

O. CRoMWELL. 

Copia vera, 

Joun Hopper. 
Maurice Curre. 

That Cromwell reccived with con- 
siderable satisfaction the recognition 
of the Parliament by the important 
city of Cork, is evident not alone from 
this gracious answer, but likewise from 
his published letters. He writes from 
Ross, on the 13th of November, to his 
brother-in law, Richard Mayor. 

It has pleased the Lord to give us (since 
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the taking of Wexford and Ross) a good 
interest in Munster by the accession of 
Cork and Youghall, which are both sub- 
mitted ; their Commanders are now with 
me. Divers other lesser garrisons are 
come in also. The Lord is wonderful in 
these things; it’s His hand alone does 
them: O that all the praise might be 
ascribed to Him! 


Next day, writing to Lenthall the 
Speaker, he says : 

About a fortnight since, I had some 
good assurance that Cork was returned to 
its obedience ; and had refused Inchiquin, 
who did strongly endeavour to redintegrate 
himself there, but without success. I did 
hear also that Colonel Townsend was 
coming to me with their submission and 
desires, but was interrupted by a fort at 
the mouth of Cork harbour. But having 
sufficient grounds upon the former in- 
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formation, and other confirmation out of 
the enemy’s camp that it was true, I de- 
sired General Blake, who was here with 
me, that he would repair thither in Captain 
Mildmay’s frigate, called the Nonsuch, 
who, when they came thither, received such 
entertainment as these enclosed will let 
you see. 

Cromwell's winter-quarters were at 
Youghal; but he more than once vi- 
sited Cork in the month of December, 
and was there received with “very 
hearty and noble entertainment.” As 
we purpose shortly to return to the 
subject, and to illustrate at’some length 
the Protector’s sojourn in this part of 
Ireland—a matter imperfectly treated 
of by Carlyle—we shall for the present 
forbear, hoping for the reader’s thanks 
for this illustrative document of one of 
England’s greatest men. 


WRITINGS OF MRS. JAMESON. 


Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies. 


FEW are the writers of this over- 
written time whom we have learned to 
admire more cordially than Mrs. Jame- 
son. Free alike from the opposite 
faults of irreverence and superstition ; 
sensible, sagacious, and strong, but 
tender to the weaknesses of others; 
generous, unembittered, candid to- 
wards the most various forms of cha- 
racter and of opinions: have we not, 
in these few words of honest praise, 
put in a fair claim for respect and 
regard, even before we begin to 
speak of her genius, taste, and ex- 
ecutive powers? Mrs. Jameson’s has 
now been a long literary career. It 
would be too much to say that she 
has never contradicted herself; that 
fancy has never misled her, nor false 
sentimentality dimmed for a time her 
better judgment; but it is no more 
than simple truth and justice require, if, 
looking at her long, industrious course, 
and reflecting on the rigorous patience 
with which she has addressed herself 
to tasks, congenial doubtless to her 
taste, but sorely taxing her diligence 
and research, we place her among the 
most honourable and consistent authors 
of our time. With great respect, also, 
do we look upon her avowed author- 
ship, during the greater part of this 


By Mrs. Jameson. 


earecr. Scarcely any rapid female 
writer of our day has so seldom shrunk 
from this test, and though far from 
conceiving such avowal to be a duty 
in itself, nor always perhaps an abso- 
lute merit, there can be no doubt that 
it proves and tries the temper and 
spirit of a woman and an author ex- 
ceedingly. No one who habitually 
submits to this ordeal; who determines, 
whatever she writes, to set her mark 
to it, is likely to give way to some of 
the greater meannesses and weaknesses 
which infect literature. Such a per- 
son has pre-determined to bear being 
taunted with occasional inconsistencies 
and shortcomings. She can venture 
to look her own faults in the face, and 
bear the weight of the past, even if 
memory points to things seriously to 
be regretted and repented of. Mrs. 
Jameson has very little, we should 
suppose, of this burden of self-reproach 
to sustain; still, with a mind constantly 
progressive, satisfaction with the past 
we hold to be impossible; and the 
willingness to own and endure one’s 
mistakes, as needful stages in moral 
and mental advancement, is a goodly 
proof of true nobility of character. 

As to the employment of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s literary life, readers and thinkers 
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will pronounce according to their own 
tastes and prevailing views. We our- 
selves deem her services to her gene-~ 
ration very great. How many persons 
have been taught or largely helped 
by her to the knowledge of numerous 
particulars, creating an historical in- 
terest in our various picture-galleries 
and their contents! How many have 
been educated by her up to a cer- 
tain point in an understanding of 
both the general theory of painting, 
and the practical characteristics of 
painters. Such persons owe a large 
debt of gratitude to one who has pre- 
pared them to observe and appreciate 
objects which they would otherwise 
have seen only through the medium of 
their own uninstructed sense, or worse, 
through their prejudices. They learn 
lessons of caution and candour, from 
their guide to the galleries, such as will 
help them when, in their visits to fo- 
reign collections, they get beyond her 
ciceroneship. Her remarks do not per- 
haps reach the profound in art, but 
surely they are ever sensible, tasteful, 
suggestive. Add to this the charm of 
a style which is always clear, expres- 


sive, the very utterance of its author's 

meaning,—no more and no less. 
When Mrs. Jameson writes as acritic 

of literature, there is something to be 


deducted from our praise. She does 
unquestionably often lead well, but 
she also sometimes misleads. In her 
Characteristics of Shakspere’s women, 
we feel no doubt of her having called 
out a spirit of true criticism, but her 
own criticisms we cannot always accept. 
Her women—we ask ourselves—are 
they Shakspere’s women? Beautiful 
creations as they are, we thank her for 
them; but to us they seem Hers rather 
than His. 

We much more esteem Mrs. Jame- 
son as a visitor to famous places, “ at 
homeand abroad,” as writer of memoirs, 
as an occasional story-teller. Her 
“Female Sovereigns” is a charming 
book, susceptible of some corrections, 
and of considerable enlargement ; but 
presenting to one’s eye portraits of par- 
ticular sovereigns more truly graphic, 
and we believe far more just, than 
the lengthy pieces of patched-up his- 
tory we have since had from pedantic 
writers, ungifted with the genius of 
selection. To write from a mind 
stored with particulars, but content to 
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‘drop all the unessential, and to take 
no credit for its amount of knowledge, 
further than is needed for a correct 
estimate of the character it would 
portray, seems to us a biographer's 
perfection. The majority of readers 
care but little for minute proofs and 
references. To fortify results corrective 
of previously accepted accounts they 
may be sometimes necessary; but the 
crowded parade of them is mere pe- 
dantry and egotism. 

We early formed a high estimate of 
Mrs. Jameson’s powers as a novelist, 
or rather of what they might have been, 
if cultivated. One single story, pub- 
lished in an Annual, “ Halloran the 
Pedlar,” though but the vivid recital: 
of an actual fact, even now, on our 
reference to it, confirms the impression 
it at first made, of rare descriptive 
power, and of talent in working up 
striking scenes. It seems to us a loss 
that we have had so little of fiction 
from its author’s pen. We would 
rather have our shelves adorned with 
the adventures of heroes and heroines 
such as she might have created, : than 
with illustrations of saintship. There 
can be no doubt that the drier labours 
of cataloguing and correctly describing 
pictures, and tracing symbols to their 
origin, have robbed us of many glori- 
ous fruits of original talent, and in this 
point of view only are we disposed to 
regret the application of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s powers. 

The present work is a very unequal 
one. From the brevity of the parti- 
cular thoughts, the reader must not 
infer that they are of the aphoristic 
character; they have no pretensions 
to speak with the authoritative voice 
of sententious wisdom, but are well 
and aptly described in the title as 
“Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies.” 
Keeping this definition in view, no one 
ought to be disappointed, and it must 
be owned that there is a real benefit in 
the habit of entering such memoranda 
in one’s common-place book, sometimes 
asaclue to guide the mind back to 
former trains of thought, sometimes as 
a light pointing in the distance to some- 
thing worthy of being traced out at 
convenient seasons. It would be unfair 
to criticise the person who has allowed 
us to look into such a record with much 
strictness. Where there is no pretence 
to authoritative teaching, we do not 
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set to work to confute or protest, as 
against an oracle; nevertheless, where 
we differ in our opinions of men, and 
books, and things, we may freely record 
the difference. 

When, for instance, Mrs. Jameson 
gives us her thoughts on Arnold’s life, 
we will own both to some disagreement 
and some surprise. She says, in com- 
paring the respective impressions made 
by Southey and Arnold on her mind, 
in their Lives and Letters, that with 
“the man Southey she has no sympa- 
thies,” and seems to assert that with 
the groundwork of Dr. Arnold's cha- 
racter she feels a far greater accord- 
ance.* Surely she has deceived her- 
selfon both points. If called on to 
pronounce an opinion, we should have 
said that the strong sense of duty, the 
indomitable industry, the generosity, 
the persevering will, and the inwrought 
poetical character of Southey’s mind, 
should furnish a very broad ground for 
Mrs. Jameson’s sympathy with him as 
aman. His prejudices, his terrible 
twists in politics, making him view with 
almost abhorrence some of his oldest 
and dearest friends, might indeed repel 
her; but these were not “the man 
Southey,” but decidedly an after and 
artificial, we should rather think dis- 
eased, growth. The original being, 
so noble intellectually, had also other 
difficulties to contend with: full of 
generous energy, it was almost smoth- 
ered by the demands for ceaseless 
work ; yet never was he quite uncon- 
scious of what he might have been 
but for that ceaseless and overstraining 
drag on his faculties. Clearly, indeed, 
he could not read either himself, nor 
any thing else : for the power of inward 
vision was made misty by the crowds 
of outward objects he was perpetually 
contemplating through the medium of 
books. 

What a melancholy name is that of 
book-worm? how painfully does it 
limit and lower one’s sense of the high 
purposes of literature! and this surely 

was poor Southey’s downward ten- 
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dency through many of the years of 
his life. Yet our sympathy in the ori- 
ginal character remains, and so we 
think should Mrs. Jameson’s. On the 
other hand, that Dr. Arnold should be 
admired by her on the sympathetic, 
rather than the positive, side, sur- 
prises us too. Wecan understand her 
deep feeling of respect, of course—this 
is universal ; ; and Mrs. Jameson is not 
one to stand aloof from the universal, 
especially when it involves a tribute 
to what is good. But sympathy i 
another thing, and her sympathy i in the 
rudimental character of Arnold’s mind 
does appear to us rather artificial. 
She speaks of that mind as if it mir- 
rored her own with the nearest possible 
exactitude; and yet she says of him 
that he “seems to have feared God in 
the common-place sense of the word 
fear,” which, if true, would of itself, one 
would think, throw her out of sympathy 
with him. We, it is almost needless to 
say, donot partake her impression. Ar- 
nold appears to us always presided over 
by aspirit of veneration and sacred awe 
of the Divine presence; but the mere 
fear of power, apart from holiness, was 
foreign to his nature; the peculiarity, 
if in these days it is indeed necessary 
so to call it, in Dr. Arnold was that 
his notion of virtue was an Incarna- 
tion; he realised that Divine perso- 
nality in every relation. Given the 
schoolmaster, the pupil, the father, 
friend, pastor or politician, one great 
idea was always before him—to assimi- 
late himself and make others assimilate 
the character to the mind of Christ. 
Many will say that in so doing he cir- 
cumscribed the idea of virtue: that 
some of the highest ancient minds 
would be excluded—some also which 
even now have the misfortune of being 
unable to draw joy and hope from 
the light in which he lived; but this is 
not the question; it is of himself and 
his sympathisers that we are speaking, 
and while with the texture of his being 
was interwoven a close and definite 
resting on a a standard of faith, it seems 


* The passage is as follows: “ Exactly the reverse was the feeling with which I 


laid down the Life and Letters of Southey. 
but with the man Southey I had no sympathies, my mind stood 


profited and admired ; 


I was instructed, amused, interested; I 


off from his: the poetical intellect attracted, the material of the character repelled me. 


I liked the embroidery, but the texture was disagreeable, repugnant. 


Now, with 


regard to Dr. Arnold, my entire sympathy with the character, with the material of the 


character, did not extend to all its manifestations. 
embroidery ; perhaps, because of my feminine organization.”’ P, 


I liked the texture better than the 
199. 
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to us that those of more imaginative 
and less dogmatic minds can hardl 
reflect the image they may yet look 
upon with respect and regard. 

Mrs. Jameson’s gencral remarks on 
Thackeray’s lectures are excellent :— 


What struck me most in these lectures, 
when I heard them, (and it strikes me now 
in turning over the written pages,) is this : 
we deal here with writers and artists, yet 
the purpose, from beginning to end, is not 
artistic nor critical, but moral. Thackeray 
tells us himself that he has not assembled 
his hearers to bring them better acquainted 
with the writings of these writers, or to 
illustrate the wit of these wits, or to en- 
hance the humour of these humourists ;— 
no; but to deal justice on the men as men 
—to tell us how they lived and loved, suf- 
fered and made suffer, who still have power 
to pain or to please; to settle ‘heir claims 
to our praise or blame, our love or hate, 
whose right to fame was settled long ago, 
and remains undisputed. This is his pur- 
pose. Thus, then, he has laid down and 
acted on the principle that “* morals have 
something to do with art ;” that there is 
a moral account to be settled with men of 
genius; that the power and the right re- 
mains with us to do justice on those who 
being dead yet rule our spirits from their 
urns; to try them by a standard which 
perhaps neither themselves, nor those 
around them, wonld have admitted. 


‘Fhe concluding passage—on Thacke- 
ray’s female portraits—we entirely ad- 
mire. 


In these lectures, some fine and feeling 
and discriminative passages on character 
make amends for certain offences and in- 
consistencies in the novels ; I mean espe- 
cially in regard to the female portraits. 
No woman resents his Rebecca—inimit- 
able Becky !—no woman but feels and ac- 
knowledges with a shiver the completeness 
of that wonderful and finished artistic cre- 
ation; but every woman resents the selfish 
inane Amelia, and would be inclined to 
quote and to apply the author’s own words 
when speaking of “Tom Jones :”—‘‘ I 
can’t say that I think Amelia a virtuous 
character. I can’t say but I think Mr, 
Thackeray’s evident liking and admiration 
for his Amelia shows that the great hu- 
mourist’s moral sense was blunted by his 
life, and that here in art and ethics there 
isa great error. If it be right to have a 
heroine whom we are to admire, let us 
take care at least that she is admirable.” 

Laura, in “ Pendennis,’’ is a yet more 
fatal mistake. She is drawn with every 
generous feeling, every good gift. We do 
not complain that she loves that poor 
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creature Pendennis, for she loved him in 
her childhood. She grew up with that 
love in her heart; it came between her 
and the perception of his faults; it isa 
necessity indivisible from her nature. Hal- 
lowed, through its constancy, therein alone 
would lie its best excuse, its beauty and its 
truth. But Laura, faithless to that first 
affection; Laura, waked up to the appre- 
ciation of a far more manly and noble na- 
ture, in love with Warrington, and then 
going back to Pendennis, and marrying 
him! Such infirmity might be true of 
some women, but not of such a woman as 
Laura; we resent the inconsistency, the 
indelicacy of the portrait. 

And then Lady Castlewood,—so evi- 
dently a favourite of the author, what shall 
we say of her? The virtuous woman, 
par excellence, who ‘‘ never sins and never 
forgives,’? who never resents, nor relents, 
nor repents ; the mother, who is the rival 
of her daughter ; the mother, who for years 
is the confidante of a man’s delirious pas- 
sion for her own child, and then consoles 
him by marrying him herself! O Mr. 
Thackeray! this will never do! such 
women may exist, but to hold them up as 
examples of excellence, and fit objects of 
our best sympathies, is a fault, and proves 
a low standard in ethics and in art. 
“When an author presents to us a heroine 
whom we are called upon to admire, let 
him at least take care that she is admi- 
rable.’”’ If in these, and in some other 
instances, Thackeray has given us cause 
of offence, in the lectures we may thank 
him for some amends: he has shown us 
what he conceives true womanhood and 
true manliness ought to be; so with this 
expression of gratitude, and a far deeper 
debt of gratitude left unexpressed, I close 
his book, and say, good night! 


There are some delightful things in 
the fragment entitled A Revelation of 
Childhood. 

Again, how beautiful are some of 
the following thoughts! 


I was reading to-day in the Notes to 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson that ‘it is a 
theory which every one knows to be false 
in fact, that virtue in real life is always 
productive of happiness, and vice of 
misery.”’ I should say that all my expe- 
rience teaches me that the position is not 
false, but true; that virtue does produce 
happiness, and vice does produce misery. 
But let us settle the meaning of the words, 
By happiness, we do not necessarily mean 
a state of worldly prosperity. By virtue, 
we do not mean a series of good actions 
which may or may not be rewarded, and, 
if done for reward, lose the essence of 
virtue. Virtue, according to my idea, is 
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the habitual sense of right, and the habitual 
courage to act up to that sense of right, 
combined with benevolent sympathies, the 
charity which thinketh no evil. This union 
of the highest conscienve and the highest 
sympathy fulfils my notion of virtue. 
Strength is essential to it; weakness in- 
compatible with it. Where virtue is, the 
noblest faculties and the softest feelings 
are predominant ; the whole being is in 
that state of harmony which I call happi- 
ness. Pain may reach it, passion may 
disturb it, but there is always a glimpse of 
blue sky above our head ; as we ascend in 
dignity of being, we ascend in happiness, 
which is, in my sense of the word, the 
feeling which connects us with the infinite 
and with God, 

And vice is necessarily misery : for that 
fluctuation of principle, that diseased 
craving for excitement, that weakness out 
of which springs falsehood, that suspicion 
of others, that discord with ourselves, with 
the absence of the benevolent propensities, 
—these constitute misery as a state of 
being. The most miserable person I ever 
met with in my life had 12,0002. a-year ; 
a cunning mind, dexterous to compass its 
own ends; very little conscience, not 
enough, one would have thought, to vex 
with any retributive pang; but it was the 
absence of goodness that made the misery, 
obvious and hourly increasing. The per- 
petual kicking against the pricks, the un- 
reasonable exigeance with regard to things, 
without any high standard with regard to 
persons,—these made the misery. I can 
speak of it as misery who had it daily in 
my sight for five long years. 


The Englishwoman in Russia. 
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I have had arguments, if it be not pre- 
sumption to call them so, with Carlyle on 
this point. It appeared to me that he 
confounded happiness with pleasure, with 
self-indulgence. He set aside with a tow- 
ering scorn the idea of living for the sake 
of happiness, so called: he styled this phi- 
losophy of happiness “the philosophy of 
the frying-pan.’’ But this was like the 
reasoning of a child, whose idea of happi- 
ness is plenty of sugar-plums. Pleasure, 
pleasurable sensation, is, as the world goes, 
something to thank God for. I should be 
one of the last to undervalue it; I hope I 
am one of the last to live for it; and pain 
is pain, a great evil, which I do not like 
either to inflict or suffer. But happiness 
lies beyond either pain or pleasure—is as 
sublime a thing as virtue itself, indivisible 
from it; and under this point of view it 
seems a perilous mistake to separate them. 


Space fails, and the variety of sug- 
gestive material in a volume like this 
would soon seduce us far beyond all 
reasonable limits. We conclude as we 
began with cordial thanks to its author 
for all the varied good she has done us 
through many years by means of her 
rich outpourings of thought and feel- 
ing. To have written even a few less 
applauding words appears to us on 
looking back almost ungracious; but 
we are not afraid: Mrs. Jameson’s is 
not a mind haunted ever “ by the idea 
of self.” She likes sympathy, and has 
had it largely—but more dear to her, 
yet, are honesty and truth. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


The Englishwoman in Russia; or, Impressions of Manners and Society in Russia 
during a Ten Years’ Residence. 


A JUST and dispassionate view of 
the social condition and character of a 
foreign people is almost as rare as an 
impartial history of any political event 
of our own times. Authors, in dealing 
with such subjects, are apt to become 
what our city friends would call either 
Bulls or Bears. ‘The plump, pros- 
perous man who finds his position in 
Old England not an uncomfortable 
one, is inclined to take her institutions 
and the manners of his countrymen as 
the standard of perfection, and all that 
varies from them is ignorance or bar- 
barity. ‘The less thriving author, op- 
pressed with poverty or bile, pines 
into the dues Byromana, and, hating 


» 
a) 


his countrymen, exalts the position of 
his neighbours out of spite to them. 
In fact, it requires a perfectly healthy 
mind to enable one truly to delineate 
the social condition of any people, but 
more especially of a people with whom 
we are at war; whose ruler has wan- 
tonly disturbed a peace which for —- 
years left the ingenuity of man to see 

its worthy exercise in the improvement 
of the social and moral condition of the 
world; which must now, alas! at the 
instance of this gigantic criminal, be 
turned to the barbarous work of man’s 
destruction. A really impartial pic- 
ture of Russian life and character is 
therefore at the present time not only 
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an interesting but an extraordinary 
work, and not the less extraordinary 
as being the production of one of that 
sex which, as Dickens has observed, 
is “ always in earnest,” and which does 
not generally trouble itself with fine 
distinections—which loves its friends 
and hates its enemies? not only with a 
force and sincerity unknown to our 
more heavy and reasoning sex, but en 
masse. The authoress, moreover, is 
not a person who has run through the 
country, guide-book and note-book in 
hand ; hers is no “fortnight” in Russia, 
nor even the fruit of a long-vacation 
trip. Strange to say, she really knows 
something of the people about whom 
she writes. She has lived ten years 
among them, moving in good general 
society, and seeking and finding con- 
stant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the habits of many of 
the classes of that most heterogeneous 
mass which is called the Russian people. 
This she has done without any inten- 
tion of publishing her observations—a 
point of no small importance, for we 
are inclined to think that there is great 
truth in the saying of an acute observer 
of the last century, that the only true 
intelligence of distant countries is to 
be had from those who have passed 
through them without a design of pub- 
lishing their remarks. 

The first residence of our authoress 
was at Archangel, far beyond the pale 
of what is called Russian civilisation. 
This she truly represents to be con- 
fined to St. Funnier and Moscow. 
Passing from either of those cities must 
be like walking out into a London fog, 
or, rather, the whole empire is in a 
dense fog, but the principal streets of 
these two cities are to some extent 
lighted artificially. Archangel, there- 
fore, is not a favourable place for stu- 
dying Russian character, though we 
are here introduced to a singular tribe 
which forms part of the population— 
the Samoides, who are a very extra- 
ordinary people indeed; for the wife 
is really subject to the husband in all 
things! not to mention that they retain 
that ancient idea of filial piety which 
requires the eldest son to kill and bury 
his father when age or infirmity ren- 
ders him a bore to the tribe. 

The journey from Archangel to St. 
Petersburg has the comforts which 
may be expected from a country with 
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hardly any roads (the roads, like the 
civilisation, are kept for the show part 
of the empire), in which the inhabit- 
ants hold that “it is a sin to kill ver- 
min, because God has given them to 
us,” and where, in a dim light, inter- 
esting little animals, not to be named, 
give to the walls of the coflee-rooms 
the appearance of being papered. We 
hear also of young monks and _ novices 
(in good manners at least) waiting on 
the guests at dinner, and cleaning the 
spoons by licking them; yet scarcely 
could a transatlantic slave-owner him- 
self be prouder of the civilisation of his 
country than the Russians, “ who ima- 
gine that, by imitating the exterior 
polish of the French, although omit- 
ting the solid enlightenment of that na- 
tion, they have really become civilised.” 
The religion of Russia, like every- 
thing else that flourishes on Russian 
soil, is slavish in the last degree, and 
the Czar has nearly an equal share of 
worship with the Almighty. “The 
Czar is near, but God is far off,” is a 
proverbial expression of the lower 
classes; and a Russian gentleman 
could boast that as the Emperor passed 
the peasants knelt just as if “c’etait 
le bon Dieu lui-méme.” One rule, 
however, that none but a married man 
shall have the care of a parish, we be- 
lieve to be peculiar to Russia, or at 
any rate to be there enforced with 
peculiar strictness. An amusing story 
is told of a young bachelor priest to 
whom preferment had been offered, 
who arrives post-haste at a nunnery 
to inquire whether there was in the 
establishment any lady who could be 
recommended to him in marriage, that 
he might be qualified to accept the 
offer. Such matters are easily settled 
in Russia; but the choice of a wife is 
in the case of a priest of somewhat 
more consequence than in other Rus- 
sian marriages, for the priest can marry 
but once, and, as he cannot hold his 
benefice unless he have a wife, he loses 
it upon her death. 
he perfect system of espionage esta- 
blished in Russia receives some curious 
illustrations from our authoress, and 
these at the same time mark most 
strongly the universal profligacy of the 
people in everything connected with 
the government. It is difficult for us 
to credit the fact that in Russia, “when 
three are met a you may safely 
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count one of them as a spy;” or that, 
besides the secret police, there are 
80,000 paid agents in the country, 
among whom are many Poles and fo- 
reigners : let us hope that our authoress 
is right in supposing that none are 
English. The following is a curious 
instance of clever espionage :— 

I remember when in the province of 
Archangel a deaf and dumb gentleman 
paid the town a visit; he was furnished 
with letters of introduction to some fami- 
lies there, and was well received at the 
governor’s table. His agreeable manners 
and accomplishments, joined to his mis- 
fortune, made him a general favourite, and 
caused much interest: he could read 
French, German, Russian, and Polish, was 
a connoisseur of art, and showed us several 
pretty drawings of his own execution. He 
was one of the government spies. It was 
no doubt for a very large sum that he had 
been induced to put so great a restraint 
upon himself, and it must have required 
long training to enable him to perform so 
difficult a part. I will add another in- 
stance. <A general officer visited a pro- 
vince in which I was residing; his rank 
gave him easy access to the best houses, 
and he was sure to be met with at any 
grand dinner. Alas! he was also a spy. 
I have heard that professions, learned and 
sacred, as well as honourable, all have 
members who act as spies upon the rest. 


A great many women belong to this 
hateful class, particularly French mil- 
liners, who have free admission to the 
masquerades, where they exercise their 
detective talent and probably carry 
on their trade in the same way as the 
modest Mrs. Behn did in the days of 
our Charles the Second. ‘Truly a 
pleasant state of society! where un- 
reserved conversation on matters of 
politics or government is impossible, 
unless, being a gentleman, you are pre- 
eta for a trip to Siberia, or, being a 
ady, are willing to indulge the free- 
dom of the tongue at the risk of “ being 
subjected to a correction such as little 
boys used formerly to be subjected to 
from the birch of old-fashioned school- 
masters.” ‘The effect is that we hear 
of conversations carried on by four or 
five persons, each of whom knows that 
his neighbour is “ avowing sentiments 
exactly contrary to those he feels, yet 
the subject is discussed with all gra- 
vity ;” and it is this fact that the Rus- 
sians are not allowed to talk freely of 
matters of real importance, that leads 


to the great interest there shewn in 
theatrical and musical performances. 
“ Actors and actresses take the place 
of Whigs and Tories.” The necessity 
of keeping the people interested in such 
matters, rather than thinking of great 
events, accounts for a.! the otherwise 
inexplicable tales that we hear of jewels 
and finery so frequently presented by 
the Emperor to favoured actresses, 
singers, or dancers; for theatrical trifles 
serve the purpose of the Czar in the 
same way as the scarcely less histrionic 
performances in Westminster Hall, at 
the trial of Warren Hastings, did Mr. 
Pitt. In the enjoyment even of these 
trifles, the Russian must be discreet, 
for the Emperor’s infallibility extends 
to those matters about which we say 
non est disputandum; in fact, he adopts 
the maxim, for certainly he does not 
permit his taste to be disputed :-— 


I was once at the Opera when the Em- 
peror thought proper to applaud the can- 
tatrice by clapping his hands.. He had 
no sooner done so than somebody hissed. 
He again showed his approbation; the 
unknown hissed a second time. His Ma- 
jesty stood up and looked round on the 


assembled muititude, and a third time gave | 


his applause ; he was answered in the same 
way as before. I soon afterwards heard a 
terrible scuffle overhead. The police had 
discovered the hardy offender, and quickly 
dragged him out of the house. I never 
heard what became of him, but doubtless 
he was made to repent that he had dared 
to have an opinion different from that of 
the Czar. 


But, though the system of espionage 
is very effective, the Emperor naturally 
finds the most perfect security against 
undue interest in important events in 
that great blessing of his form of go- 
vernment, the ignorance of his people. 
And this is preserved amongst the 
lower orders by the neglect, if not 
interdiction, of all education; and 
amongst the higher classes by a most 
strict censorship. Karamsin the his- 
torian was obliged to read over the 
pages of his History to the Emperor 
betore publication ; and the names of 
the Czars, and the dates of their ac- 
cessions and their deaths (not the 
manner of these latter events), is all 
that may be depended upon as correct 
in their common histories. ‘“ Historic 
doubts” would probably be treason. 
Such chronicles might fairly be de- 
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scribed, in the flippant language of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, as “the stupid 
romances commonly called history.” So 
vigilant are the authorities lest any sen- 
timent inconsistent with slavery should 
be inculcated, that a dramatist, desirous 
of writing a play on a subject from our 
history, rejected the story of Elfrida, 
as it would never be allowed that a 
husband should be represented as de- 
ceiving a king; and certainly deceit, 
whether towards king or subject, does 
not require to be taught in Russia. 
The librettos of William Tell and Ma- 
saniello had to be changed before those 
operas were. allowed to be performed. 
It is of course to the smaller geniuses 
only that the Emperor can dictate; 
those of a higher class he may punish, 
or perhaps silence. “Our cleverest 
men are all in Siberia, was the remark 
of a Russian. Perhaps the remem- 
brance of its snows serves to chill many 
a rising genius that would make his 
country greater than their vaunted 
army of a million warriors.” 

Of the general state of what may be 
called the polite world in Russia, the 
book before us does not certainly give 
a very favourable impression. Not- 
withstanding a great amount of good- 
heartedness and undoubted hospitality, 
it is truly said that the best society of 
Russia is “ polished, not civilised ;” and 
in many cases those who pass for gen- 
tlemen and ladies are little better than 
savages dressed up smart in French 
finery — savages almost universally 
tainted with the Asiatic vices of thiev- 
ing, lying, and deceit. 

Such must be expected in a nation on 
whom civilisation was thrust at the point 
of the sword; and perhaps Peter the Great 
did his country more harm than good by 
obliging them to adopt the similitude of a 
state that ought gradually to have been 
acquired. No civilisation can be truly 
solid unless it be reached step by step 
through the weary road of experience. 

Our lady writer of course treats 
largely of the ladies of Russia, and, 
while she somewhat unnecessarily warns 
us against taking their very polite modes 
of expression as meaning anything more 
than that they wish to make themselves 
agreeable, and that we are not to be- 
lieve that a lady who has never seen 
us before has a high respect for us be- 
cause she says so, assures us that there 
is a great deal of real worth and good- 
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ness of heart amongst them, and that 
they perform many acts of benevolence 
and charity. On the other hand they 
have few mental resources, and no 
conversation. They flirt, play cards, 
and eat bonbons; but one of their 
greatest sins in our eyes is their inor- 
dinate love of French romances. That 
they are not ladies according to our 
notions appears from their treatment 
of their servants, perhaps as good a 
test of real gentility as can be found. 
A “lady” sells her maid’s long and 
beautiful hair to pay a gambling debt, 
although closely cropped hair is a 
punishment for immoral conduct. On 
one occasion our authoress is waiting 
in a drawing-room next to the dressing- 
room for a lady about to accompan 
her to the opera, whilst her friend's 
hair is being dressed. 


Suddenly I heard a tremendous noise in the 
adjoining apartment; mistress and maid 
seemed to be endeavouring to outscold 
each other. Presently a loud crash and the 
fall of a heavy body on the floor announced 
that some catastrophe had happened; very 
soon after, the lady made her appearance 
smiling with all the politeness possible, 
and expressed her regret at having kept 
me waiting. I afterwards learned the facts 
of the case; the maid had not pleased her 
in her coifure; the lady scolded; the girl 
answered impertinently, which so enraged 
her amiable mistress, that, with the chair on 
which she was sitting, she knocked her 
down with so much violence that two of 
her front teeth were broken off in her 
fall. 


Another lady, whose French maid 
hurt her head in combing her long hair, 
slapped the maid’s face; the French- 
woman, who had hold of her hair which 
she was on the point of tying, so that 
it was all gathered together in her hand, 
grasped it tightly, and then inflicted a 
sound correction on the lady's ears 
with the hairbrush. Another lady is 
found thumping the ribs of an athletic 
young gardener, who is exclaiming 
“Pardon, mother, pardon, I am guilty.” 
Some excuse for the tyrannical dis- 
position of Russian ladies may perhaps 
be found in the fact that in youth they 
are subjected to no slight amount of 
scholastic tyranny themselves. For six 
years they are not allowed to be ab- 
sent on any pretence. ‘They never go 
out for a walk, and only twice a year 
for a drive; they wear uniforms, and 
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the whole establishment has a military 
aspect. 

One day when I was there I noticed an 
unusual shouting in the ball-room ; one of 
the inspectresses was continually entering 
and leaving it, and each time she did so I 
remarked the same simultaneous shout as 
before. Curiosity led me to inquire what it 
meant. “Oh!” I was answered, “ it is only 
the young ladies practising the salutation 
to the superior when she arrives, for she is 
to come the day after to-morrow from the 
country; they are therefore practising ‘ We 
hope you are well, Mamma,’ so that they 
may all say it together.’”’ 


The utility of one appendage to a 
young ladies’ school, which here would 
be considered of at least doubtful ex- 
pediency, is not explained,—we refer 
to a guard of soldiers. On some other 
points the character of the Russian 
lady does not stand very high. Weare 
told of a married lady who could not 
conceal her great emotion on parting 
with a male visitor, which her female 
friends explained by saying she was 
deeply in ees with him, and thought 
her a martyr to amiable sensibility ; 
but we have lately learned from a 
foreign chambermaid, examined in one 
of our courts of justice, that in other 
parts of the continent the lover seems 
to be considered as one of the usual 
dramatis persone of married life. On 
the other hand their conduct towards 
their governesses seems to be well 
worthy of imitation; though for this 
they take somewhat low and selfish 
ground when they say truly that they 
could not expect their children to 
profit by the governess’s instruction, 
or respect her as they ought to do, if 
they were wanting in respect and con- 
sideration for her. 

Drunkenness is, according to our 
authoress, almost confined to the lower 
orders. We are told however of a 
countess and three other ladies of the 
court who, having adjourned from a 
masquerade to a restaurant, became 
“tellement ivres” that they had to be 
removed by the police. In this case 
the Czar showed mercy, for he allowed 
the two who had pretty fuces to remain 
at court, and banished only the plain 
ones. 

The universal corruption of all Rus- 
sian government employes is well known, 
and fully borne out by the facts stated 
in this book. One police master, a 
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colonel, greatly improved on the habits 
of our soldier of former days, 
Who lived on his pay, 
And spent half-a-crown out of sixpence a day. 


For he managed, on a salary of 40/. to 
keep a carriage, four horses, two foot- 
men, and a coachman. The general 
rule appears to be as laid down we 
think in Mr. Oliphant’s book, that 
those officials are most prosperous who 
cheat most, and those get. punished or 
disgraced who do not cheat sufficiently 
to enable them to bribe all about them. 
We believe however that the plan of 
not bribing or cheating at all has not 
yet been thought of, certainly not tried. 
Even a degree at an university cannot 
be obtained without a bribe to the 
examiner. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of this book at the present time is that 
which treats of the condition of the 
middle and lower classes of Russia, 
both because the future of Russia de- 
pends upon the state of development 
of these classes, and as being that part 
of the people from which the Russian 
soldiers are drawn. It is from these 
classes alone that the world may hope 
to receive an entire deliverance from 
that policy which, for the slightest ac- 
cession of territory, has never hesitated 
to set Europe and Asia in a blaze— 
which weighs thousands of lives and 
years of even increased misery to his 
ever-suffering people as nothing, if they 
may purchase extended dominion for 
the rapacious Czar. When that ruler 
is engaged at home, and not till then, 
will 


Russia, who on her throne of adamant 
Consults what nation’s breast shall next be gored, 


change the bloody policy by which she 
has added territory to territory, as 
the miser heaps up useless treasures. 
When light shall (as at some time it 
must) break through the darkness and 
dispel the superstitions that are now 
the Emperor’s only allies, then in the 
struggle will the blood be called back 
to the labouring heart of the empire ; 
then shall we cease to hear of material 
guarantees taken, and of holy wars 
prosecuted, by this pious man. We 
do not agree with the poet— 

Say e’en his serfs, half-humanised, should learn 
Their human rights, will Mars put out his flame 
In Russian bosoms ? no! he'll bid them burn 

A thousand years for nought but martial fame. 
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We should anticipate that, when the 
serf knows his human rights, he must 
be a very dull dog indeed if he does 
not discover how miserably he suffers 
for the ambition of one man, and will 
find plenty of work to employ his 
energies at home, in improving his 
own condition, instead of endeavour- 
ing to bring nations, as yet free, under 
the bloody tyranny by which he is op- 
pressed. But what is the position of 
the serf in general? He is far indeed 
from that state of intelligence which 
enables men to act in concert in such 
manner as alone could succeed against 
the ancient and strong tyranny that 
binds him. Half-humanised! it is gross 
flattery to call him so. He is as near 
the brutes as man can be; his igno- 
rance is of course complete; indeed 
the only proof of discernment in him 
that we remember to have heard of, 
is one quoted by our authoress, as an 
instance of his stupidity. Some ladies 
and gentlemen got up some private 
theatricals for the edification of their 
serfs ; when asked how they liked the 
performance, one answered — “ Very 
well, but we hope you will pay us for our 
time.” We have a distinct recollection 
of being present at private theatricals 
when such an application would have 
been most reasonable. The serf has 
but one name, he inherits none and 
can of course transmit none; he is 
beaten at pleasure, and his highest en- 
joyments appear to be drunkenness, 
intermission from ill-treatment, and 
rest. There are indeed national music 
and dances, but the music is, as might 
be anticipated, that of affliction, being 
almost invariably in the minor key 
and of the most melancholy character, 
on which, the Marquis de Custine says, 
in his La Russie en 1839: “ Je croyais 
la musique Russe apportée de Byzance 
en Muscovie, on m’assure au contraire 
qu'elle est indigéne; ceci expliquerait 
la profonde melancolie de ces airs, sur- 
tout de ceux qu’affectent la gaieté 
par la vivacité du mouvement. Si les 
Russes ne savent pas se revolter con- 
tre loppression ils savent soupirer et 
gémir.”* Most of the national dances 
seem also to be of a most grave cha- 
racter, and might likewise figuratively 
be described as in the minor key. The 
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serf has frequently to marry according 
to his master’s orders, and sometimes 
at very short notice. Occasionally a 
general order is brought that all the 
young men and women in a particular 
village are to marry, which is imme- 
diately obeyed, some eighty persons 
being perhaps coupled at the same 
time. . other cases, however, he has 
the advantage of a regular matrimonial 
market. It may be remarked gene- 
rally, that in no country is marriage, 
both amongst rich and poor, slave and 
nominally free, so completely a matter 
of business as in Russia. 

From such debased beings as these 
common serfs, it would indeed be ab- 
surd to anticipate for many ages any 
movement of national reform; we can 
but pity their depressed condition, and, 
since they do unhappily exist, console 
ourselves with the reflection that it is 
from such as these that the boasted 
army of the Czar is drawn. Nothing 
perhaps gives an adequate idea of the 
treatment of the Russian soldier, but 
the fact, that even these serfs can 
dread the rigour of the military life. 
For the Russian peasant, as for Satan, 

In the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour him opens wide, 
and this lower deep is the army. A 
foreigner at St. Petersburg informed 
our authoress, that 
he had gone to see the recruits that morn- 
ing, but there did not seem to be much 
patriotism among them; there was nothing 
but sobs and tears to be seen among those 
who were pronounced fit for service, whilst 
the rejected ones were frantic with delight, 
and crossed themselves with the greatest 
gratitude. 

The nobles, before the present war, 
sent all the “ ne’er-do-weels” of their 
serfs into the army, considering, pro- 
bably, with Falstaff, that they “ would 
fill a pit as well as better men ;” but, 
since the Russians entered the Princi- 
palities, the flower of their estates has 
been drawn off for the ranks, and 
“oreat dissatisfaction has even openly 
been expressed by the proprietors. 
‘Notre Empereur se trouvera en face 
de son peuple,’ said one of them.” The 
pay of the infantry soldier is nine shil- 
ings per annum; but this may be 
eked out by other means, as we have 








* Custine, vol. vii. p. 61. 
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an instance mentioned of a sentinel 
asking alms of the passers by. That 
the poor soldier's fate is hard, however, 
is not to be wondered at, as the govern- 
ment seems to be of opinion that “the 
only way to make a good trooper is to 
make him care nothing at all about his 
existence ;” and it can cause no sur- 
= that an endeavour to regain some 
ittle interest in life by deserting is 
very common. According to our au- 
thoress, the effect of the conscription 
on the rural population is most per- 
ceptible. We cannot, however, help 
doubting (notwithstanding the evident 
fair intention of the writer) whether 
her national feeling concerning the 
present war has not led her a little to 
overstate the case when she says, “ Pass- 
ing through nearly 1200 versts of Rus- 
sian and Polish land, excepting recruits, 
we scarcely saw a young man in any of 
the villages: there were only very old 
peasants with the women and children.” 
And we must decline to receive the 
evidence of an old woman who was 
passionately bewailing the loss of a 
nephew taken for a soldier, to prove 
that the poorest Russians are now 
aware that their adored Czar has 
everywhere been beaten. No doubt 
“magna est veritas, et pravalebit ;” 
but she sometimes takes a long time 
about it; and when we consider how 
slowly a correct knowledge of the 
events of the war is acquired even in 
this country, it would suppose little 
less than a miracle to believe that 
knowledge so carefully kept from them, 
and of a nature that the people would 
be so slow to acquire, had already 
been attained. 

But all the serfs are not so com- 
pletely shut up in ignorance and Russia 
as that lowest grade to which we have 
hitherto more particularly referred. 
Some who show peculiar talent are 
taught different arts: true, their ta- 
lents are of comparatively little value 
to them, as, if they are not employed 
by their masters as slaves, they have 
to pay him a certain rent called abroch 
(or obroch according to Mr. Oliphant) 
for the permission to work on their 
own accounts, which is increased at 
the will of the master. Even should 
one of these talented slaves amass 
wealth, he cannot purchase his free- 
dom unless his lord consent; for there 
is no compulsory Enfranchisement Act 
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in Russia. These, then, are little more 
free than the common serfs, but their 
knowledge, and therefore their power, 
is greater, and it is not unusual to send 
those who are capable of profiting by 
it for education into foreign countries. 
We are told of a proprietor who sent 
many of his serfs abroad ; one of them, 
who was sent to France to learn to 
cook, wrote to his master, when the 
time for returning arrived, that he had 
undergone “a great change in his views 
both social and political, and could not 
decide upon devoting the rest of his 
life to his service.” But if the ma- 
jority of these travelled slaves return 
to Russia, (which seems strange, but 
must be so, or the habit of sending 
them abroad would not exist,) they 
must carry back with them many ideas 
of freedom which, as good seed, cannot 
remain fruitless even in the stony 
ground of Russia. The passage, how- 
ever, which has most forcibly struck 
us as bearing upon the future of Rus- 
sia, is this :— 

Some of the slaves belonging to Count 
S—— (a nobleman who possesses 120,000 
souls on his estate) are among the weal- 
thiest shopkeepers in St. Petersburg, and 
it is said they have lately lent Count S 
about 150,000/. to pay off debts on the 
property. The shopkeepers and merchants 
of Russia are now the richest class in the 
country; the nobility every year are be- 
coming poorer. The policy of Catherine 
has worked well in that respect, for they 
say it was she who began to lower their 
power, which has ever been dangerous to 
the imperial family, and her successors 
follow her steps. 


Surely that state of society is ano- 
malous where slaves are among the 
richest dealers in the capital. Their 
very trade must forbid the possibility 
of their views being bounded by the 
limits of the Russian empire. The 
commercial spirit has ever been thought 
peculiarly attached to freedom, and 
certainly would not lead these wealthy 
slaves to view with a friendly eye the 
obroch charged on them. And is the 
decline of the wealth and power of the 
nobility at all favourable to the con- 
tinuance of the present tyranny ? Our 
Henry the Seventh, taking advantage 
of the exhaustive effects of the wars of 
the Roses, exercised his peculiar tact 
in crushing the nobles of this country, 
and doubtless thought that he was 
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thereby securing the throne of himself 
and his successors from all danger. 
The effect of this policy seems, how- 
ever, to have been to clear the stage 
for the free operation of the only force 
which has been found equal to the task 
of establishing constitutional govern- 
ment. Within a century the power of 
the representatives of the people be- 
came formidable even to the powerful 
and popular Elizabeth. 

The idea that a revolution is im- 
pending over Russia is frequently ad- 
verted to in this volume, and it is said, 
“ We all look forward to a revolution, 
and when it does break out, the French 
tragedy will be but a game of play in 
comparison to it.” We trust, however, 
that a wiser spirit may guide that 
mighty movement when it comes; that 
in that great day for Russia, and indeed 
for the world, a genius worthy of the 
occasion may be found to temper with 
mercy that fearful struggle, who, like 
one too early lost to his country, may 
“ unite all the qualities which at such a 
time are necessary to save the State— 
the valour and energy of Cromwell, the 
discernment and eloquence of Vane, 
the humanity and moderation of Man- 
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chester, the stern integrity of Hale, the 
ardent public spirit of Sidney.”* 

We have before adverted to some 
of the statements that immediately bear 
upon the war; besides these, we are 
told that the effects of war are on all 
sides apparent in Russia, that trade is 
paralysed ; that Napier, and especially 
Palmerston, are the bogies of the rising 
generation of Russia; and that we, the 

nglish, are favoured with the especial 
hatred of the Russians, being honour- 
ably distinguished in this respect from 
our gallantallies. We confess, however, 
to receiving the opinions of this lady, 
formed since the war commenced, with 
some doubt; for instance, we find it diffi- 
cult to believe that a general opinion 
canas yet have spread amongst the serfs, 
that if the English conquer they will 
be free. We have the fullest confidence 
in the truthful intentions of the author- 
ess, but feel that to accept implicitly 
the accounts she gives of the state of 
Russia during the war would be to lay 
aside our knowledge of feminine human 
nature, and, perhaps, fall into that fault 
of pride and over-confidence which has 
already sent thousands of the bravest 
troops the world ever saw to the grave. 


THE BARROW MONUMENT, 
Own THE Hrit or Hoan, ULvERsTon. , 


(With a Plate.) 


THE name of the late Sir John 
Barrow will ever occupy an honour- 
able place in the list of those highly 
gifted men of whom England is justly 
proud, and who, by their original genius 
and energetic minds, have, in their 
different walks of life, rendered emi- 
nent services to their country. As a 
public officer, as an author, and as a 
Quarterly Reviewer, he is equally me- 
morable among the foremost of his 
contemporaries. 

At the time of his death, which oc- 
curred on the 23d Nov. 1848, a memoir 
appeared in The Times from the pen 
of his friend Sir George Staunton, 
which was transferred to the pages of 
our Obituary, and will be found in our 
Magazine for January 1849. As there 
stated, Sir John Barrow was born in 


1764 in a small cottage at the vill 
of Dragleybeck, near Ulverston, in the 
extreme north of Lancashire, which 
cottage had been in his mother’s family: 
for nearly 200 years. He received his 
early education’ in the Town Bank 
Grammar School at Ulverston, and 
ever cherished an affectionate regard 
for the town: nor have the townsmen 
forgotten the honour which his name 
reflects upon it. 

Shortly after his death, his friends 
determined to raise a public monu- 
ment to his memory, and the Hill of 
Hoad, near Ulverston, was fixed upon 
for its erection. The site was se- 
lected by Captain Washington, R.N., 
and approved by Sir Francis Beaufort, 
the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, as 
also by the Trinity House; and the 
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Trustees of the Town Lands, and Mr. 
Postlethwaite, (the Lessee,) gave their 
willing consent,—the latter gentleman 
allowing free access to the Tower at 
all times, and obligingly taking it under 
his own charge. 

The first stone was laid, in the pre- 
sence of 8000 people, on the 15th May, 
1850, and the Tower completed at the 
close of the same year. The follow- 
ing description of the structure was 
written by Mr. Andrew Trimen, its 
architect : 


The plan of the tower is circular, with 
a spreading base, the general form being 
similar to that of the Eddystone; the 
lantern however in this case is of the same 
material as the general structure, and forms 
a consistent architectural feature. 

The structure is based on the solid 
limestone rock, of which the Hoad Hill is 
composed, and which was found imme- 
diately under the turf at the summit. The 
ring immediately above the surface is 150 
feet in circuit, being wrought in stone, and 
forming a set-off or base, two feet in width, 
from which the surrounding panorama, 
one of the most beautiful in England, 
may be contemplated in all directions. 
The thickness of the wall, at the surface, 
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is twelve feet six inches, intersected with 
a dry chamber five feet at the base. The 
wall diminishes in thickness from twelve 
feet six inches to two feet at the cornice, 
which is formed of massive wrought lime- 
stone. The whole of the lantern and 
dome is formed of the same material, 
being wrought within and without. The 
steps of the door, and window jambs, the 
several rings of set-offs, are all in the 
durable wrought limestone of the neigh- 
bourhood. The general walling is in the 
same stone, and hammered to a sufficiently 
correct form. ‘The lime of the mortar is 
from the same material, and set so hard, 
that, as the whole is compactly built (every 
stone being completely bedded in the mor- 
tar, and every joint completely flushed or 
filled,) in a short time the walls, it is ex- 
pected, will form one thickness, of a most 
strong and lasting character. 

Probably no stone and mortar with 
which we are acquainted is better calcu- 
lated to resist all influences of weather 
than that of Furness, and this monument, 
we trust, bids fair to stand as lasting a 
record as any in the island of an event of 
the age. 

The interior is approached from due 
south by a wide flight of steps, on the 
right of which will be observed the “ First 
Stone,’’ with its inscription :— 


ON THE 15TH MAY, A.D. 1850, 
IN THE 13TH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA, 
SIR GEORGE BARROW, BART. 

AND JOHN BARROW, ESQ. F.R.S. 
DEPOSITED THIS STONE TO RECORD THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
TESTIMONIAL TO THE LATE SIR JOHN BARROW, BART. 
ANDREW TRIMEN, ARCHITECT. 


Over the entrance door are cut in bold 
relief the words :— 


In Honour or 
SIR JOHN BARROW, Barr. 
ERECTED A.D. 1850. 


The saloon, or principal floor, is ele- 
vated about seven feet from the summit of 
the hill, thus furnishing a basement be- 
neath. This apartment is eighteen feet 
nine inches in diameter, having deeply re- 
cessed windows to the cardinal points, the 
view from each of which can be scarcely 
equalled, either for sublimity or variety of 
beauty. A stove and range are formed in 
the recess of the west window. 

Iron girders form the skeletons of the 
several floors, so that the whole may be 
fireproof. The lantern is gained by a solid 
flight of stone stairs, protected by an or- 
namental iron balustrade, cast on the spot 
from the valuable ore procured from the 
base of Hoad. The pattern is of the fif- 
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teenth century, each exhibiting the initials 
J.B. The visitor, while winding the sur- 
face of the interior of the cone, is cheered 
by an occasional peep from the several 
windows with which the sides are pierced, 
and reminded of the reward of the beau- 
tiful prospect that awaits him at the 
summit. 

The interior of the lantern is nine feet 
four inches in diameter, and perforated 
with eight circular openings: the same 
number of pilasters support the entabla- 
ture and dome; around the interior are 
graven the words Soli Deo Gloria. 

A flag-staff of due proportions is fixed 
from the lantern, from which the flag of 
the nation, (a line-of-battle ship’s Union 
Jack, presented by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, as a mark of their respect to the 
memory of Sir John Barrow,) wafted by 
his native mountain breezes, will announce 
to generations yet unborn that the day of 
the birth of true greatness excites a na- 
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tion’s joy, while that of his death is felt 
with a nation’s regret; and the tower be- 
neath will, it is to be hoped, stand as a 
monument of the events of a life passed in 
the service of his country, and extending 
over every hemisphere, honoured and ap- 
preciated by all classes of his fellows. 


To this we may add that the ar- 
morial bearings of the family have 
lately been placed above the doorway, 
beautifully sculptured in bold relief by 
Mr. Young of Ulverston; who has also 
executed a handsome centre stone in 


the ceiling of the lower apartment, of 


a rich rose pattern, with this motto 
round the outer circle— 


VIVIT POST FUNERA VIRTUS. 


Over the arched windows of the same 
apartment the family crest—a squirrel 
cracking a nut—with the appropriate 
motto Parum surricit, richly sculp- 
tured by the same clever hand, will 
not escape the notice of visitors. 

The Tower stands at the very en- 
trance of the mountain range of West- 
merland and Cumberland. To the 


north, the large form of Coniston Old 
Man appears, lifting his pointed peak 


into the sky; while around him on 
either hand, but at a greater distance, 
the mountains of Westmerland and 
Cumberland—a banded brotherhood— 
stretch their vast proportions over 
many miles of the distant landscape. 
Nearer at hand are hills of inferior 
altitude, between which, like opening 
vistas into fairy land, the eye runs up 
long defiles, catching in its course the 
smile of many white-washed cottages, 
standing in the midst of pleasant mea- 
dows and verdant valleys. To the 
east, appear the waters of the Bay 
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of Morecambe, confined between the 
shores at Greenodd on the one hand, 
and the Cartmel chain of hills on the 
other, the opposite shore fringed with 
trees—a glorious mirror with a foliated 
frame; while on the south, the waters 
of the same bay gleam over an ampler 
area, between indented” shores, and 
bordered by luxuriant meadows, like 
the queen of beauty with a zone of 
emeralds, its shining surface reflecting 
a lustre as unspotted and untarnished 
as the silver shield of Oberon. 

The cost of building the Tower by 
the original contract was 800/.; but 
including the expenses incurred on the 
day of its foundation, and other inci- 
dental charges, the total outlay has 
exceeded 1200/.* The injury it sus- 
tained from lightning before a month 
had elapsed from the removal of the 
scaffolding, occasioned an expense of 
1362. for repairs. Directions had been 
given by the Committee two months 
before for fitting one of Sir Wm. Snow 
Harris’s Lightning Conductors; but 
the order ‘had not been carried out. 
At that season of the year (January) 
no risk was suspected: but the event 
proved otherwise, and may serve as a 
caution in similar undertakings, to pro- 
vide temporary conductors during the 
progress of buildings so much exposed 
to injury. Since the lightning con- 
ductor has been fixed no damage has 
happened, although the lightning has 
been frequently seen to play around 
the Tower, and little fear need now be 
felt for its security, whilst protected 
with one of those simple contrivances, 
the general introduction of which into 
the Royal Navy Sir John Barrow at 
all times most strongly advocated. 


* The sum of 100/. was contributed towards the Monument by the Corporation of 


the Trinity House. 


Among the subscribers were, The Queen Dowager 25/.; Rt. Hon. 


Sir Robert Peel 10/.; Lord Viscount Melville 20/.; the Earl of Minto 10/.; Rt. Hon. 

Sir James Graham 102. 10s.; Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn 10/.; Adm. Sir Wm. 

Parker 20/.; Adm. Sir. W. H. Gage 10/. 10s.; Adm. Sir Francis Beaufort 10/.; Rt. 

Hon. J. W. Croker 10/.; the Earl Howe 25/.; the Earl of Haddington 20/.; the 

Marquis of Northampton 10/. 10s.; the Earl of Burlington 20/.; Capt. Sir John Frank- 

lin (through Lady Franklin) 254; Capt. Beechey 5/.; Lady Barrow, 50/.; Sir George 
arrow 50/.; John Barrow, esq. F.R.S. 82/.; Miss Barrow 35/, &c. &c, 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XLII. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SWIFT, 


ADDRESSED TO THE PuBLISHER OF GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


MR. MOTTE is noticed in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes * as an eminent 
bookseller opposite St. Dunstan’s 
church in Fleet Street, and as pub- 
lisher to Swift and Pope. He was the 
successor of Mr. Benjamin Tooke ;f 
and, dying March 12, 1758, was fol- 
lowed in his business by Mr. Charles 
Bathurst, who published the first col- 
lected edition of Swift's Works, edited 
by Dr. Hawkesworth, in sixteen vo- 
lumes, 1768. 

One evening, after dark, in the 
autumn of 1726, the manuscript copy 
of the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver was 
left by a stranger at Mr. Motte’s door. 
At the beginning of November the 
book was published, and almost im- 
mediately it was in the hands of all 
who then indulged in the luxury of 
reading. 

Though it appeared anonymously, 
the world was not slow to guess its 


authorship ; and Swift's literary friends 
in England, whom he had recently vi- 
sited, hastened to congratulate him on 


its success. The letters of Arbuthnot, 
Pope, and Gray, written upon this 
occasion, are all preserved, and are 
iven in the various editions of Swift's 
orks. They all, more or less, hu- 
moured his passion for playing the 
incognito; but Sir Walter Scott has 
shown that the progress of the work 
had been known to them for many 
months before. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, having recently pub- 
lished “ Tables of Ancient Coins,” to 
which Swift had subscribed for some 


copies, wrote to him on the 8th Nov. 
1726, saying that his book had been 
printed above a month, but he had not 
yet got his subscribers’ names. “ I will 
make over all my profits to you for 
the property of Gulliver’s Travels; 
which, I believe, will have as great a 
run as John Bunyan. Gulliver is a 
happy man, that, at his age, can write 
such a merry book.” He afterwards 
relates that when he last saw the 
Princess of Wales, “she was reading 
Gulliver, and was just come to the 
passage of the hobbling prince ;{ which 
she laughed at. I tell you freely, the 
part of the projectors is the least 
brilliant. Lewis || grumbles a little 
at it, and says he wants the Key to it, 
and is daily refining. I suppose he 
will be able to publish like Barnevelt 
in time.”—This alludes to one Esdras 
Barnevelt, apothecary, who had pub- 
lished a Key to Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. 

From these expressions it appears 
that Arbuthnot was well aware of the 
authorship of Gulliver. So was Pope 
also:¥ but, eight days later than the 
above, the poet of Twickenham chose 
to write to Swift as if he merely sus- 
pected it—perhaps, as Sir Walter Scott 
suggests, because letters were then not 
always inviolate at the post-office. 


I congratulate you first (writes Pope) 
upon what you call your cousin’s wonder- 
ful book,* which is publicd trita manu at 
present, and I prophesy will be hereafter 
the admiration of all men. That coun- 
tenance with which it is received by some 





*# Vol. i. p. 213. 


T See in our Magazine for Jan. 1804, Swift’s receipt dated April 14, 1709, for 404. 
received of Mr. Benjamin Tooke in payment for the copyright of the third part of Sir 


William Temple’s Memoirs. 


¢ The prince was represented in the satire as walking with one high and one low 
heel, in allusion to the Prince of Wales’s supposed vacillation between the Whigs 


and Tories. 


§ ‘* Because (remarks Warburton) he understood it to be intended as a satire on the 


Royal Society.’’ 
|| Erasmus Lewis. 


This was in the Voyage to Laputa. 


{ So long before as the 29th Sept, 1725, Swift had written to Pope that he was 
transcribing his Travels “in four parts complete, newly augmented and intended for 
the press, when the world shall deserve them, or rather when a printer shall be found 


brave enough to venture his ears.”’ 


* Gulliver’s Travels were supposed to be introduced to the world by his cousin 


Richard Sympson. 
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statesmen is delightful. I wish I could 
tell you how every single man looks upon 
it, to observe which has been my whole 
diversion this fortnight. I have never been 
a night in London since you left me, till 
now for this very end, and indeed it has 
fully answered my expectations. 

I find no considerable man very angry 
at the book. Some indeed think it rather 
too bold, and too general a satire; but 
none that I hear of accuse it of particular 
reflections, (I mean no persons of con- 
sequence, or good judgment; the mob of 
critics, you know, always are desirous to 
apply satire to those they envy for being 
above them,) so that you needed not to 
have been so secret on this head. 

Motte received the copy (he tells me) he 
knew not from whence, nor from whom, 
dropped at his house in the dark, from a 
hackney coach. By computing the time 
I found it was after you left England; so, 
for my part, I suspend my judgment. 

It was on the next day that Gay 
wrote to Swift, and he, even more than 
Pope, affected to humour the mystery 
in which the authorship of the book 
was shrouded : 

About ten days ago a book was pub- 
lished here of the Travels of one Gulliver, 
which has been the conversation of the 
whole town ever since: the whole impres- 
sion sold in a week; and nothing is more 
diverting than to hear the different opi- 
nions people give of it, though all agree 
in liking it extremely. ’Tis generally said 
that you are the author; but I am told 
the bookseller declares he knows not from 
whose hand it came. From the highest 
to the lowest it is universally read; from 
the cabinet council to the nursery. You 
may see by this that you are not much 
injured by being supposed the author of 
this piece. If you are, you have disobliged 
us, and two or three of your best friends, 
in not giving us the least hint of it. Per- 
haps I may all this time be talking to you 
of a book you have never seen, and which 
has not reached Ireland; if it have not, I 
believe what I have said will be sufficient 
to recommend it to your reading, and that 
you will order me to send it to you. 


Though not in direct communication 
with the publisher, Swift had certainly 
seen a printed copy of the book before 
Gay's letter arrived. On the same 
day that it was written he had replied 
to a letter from Mrs. Howard, in which 


* Among Swift’s poems is one entitled ‘* Stella at Wood Park,’’ written in 1723. 
+ Life, in Swift’s Works, edit. 1824, vol. 
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that lady had intimated to him how 
fully she entered into the spirit of the 
fiction. He told her that when he 
first received her letter he thought it 
the most unaccountable one he had 
ever seen in his life, and that he had 
continued for four days at a loss for 
her meaning, “till a bookseller sent 
me the Travels of one Captain Gulliver, 
who proved a very good explainer, 
although at the same time I thought 
it hard to be forced to read a book of 
seven hundred pages to understand a 
letter of fifty lines.” He also acknow- 
ledged Pope’s letter on the same day, 
and concludes by saying, “Let me add, 
that if I were Gulliver's friend I could 
desire all my acquaintance to give out 
that his copy was basely mangled, and 
abused, and added to, and blotted out, 
by the printer; for so to me it seems, 
in the second volume particularly.” 
And this brings us to the business 
more immediately before us. We are 
favoured by Arthur Preston, esq. of 
Norwich, with copies of five letters 
which have accidentally come into his 
possession, all of which were addressed 
to Benjamin Motte, the publisher of 


Gulliver's Travels, four of them avow- 
edly by Swift, and the other either by 


him, or at his suggestion. This is the 
first in order of date, and the hand- 
writing very nearly resembles the rest. 
However, that circumstance may be 
deceptive. Charles Ford, esquire, of 
Wood Park, near Dublin,* from whom 
it professes to come, and with whose 
coat of arms it is sealed, was an intimate 
friend of Swift, and Sir Walter Scott 
tells us,f though it does not appear 
upon what authority, that it was this 
very gentleman who had managed the 
delivery of the manuscript in Fleet- 
street. Whether that was the case or not, 
we find a recognition of the communi- 
cation which we are now about to pre- 
sent to our readers in the note ap- 
pended to the “Letter from Captain 
Gulliver to his Cousin Sympson, written 
in the year 1727,” the intention of 
which was to make a public remon- 
strance against the alterations which, 
through the timidity of the publisher, 
had been made in the author’s manu- 


i. p. 325, note. Mr. Ford had previously, 


in 1704, performed a similar service in secretly conveying to Barber the printer 
Swift’s “‘ Free Thoughts on the State of Public Affairs.”’ 
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script. It is there stated that, “ the 
Dean having restored the text wher- 
ever it had been altered, sent the copy 
to the late Mr. Motte by the hands of 
Mr. Charles Ford.”* What was ac- 
tually sent on that occasion was the 
very letter now before us, which con- 
tains notes of all the misprints which 
Swift had observed in reading over the 
printed copy which he had received ; 
and in addition the more important 
expression of his displeasure in relation 
to several passages in which his origi- 
nal sentiments had been perverted, 
modified, or suppressed. In the public 
Letter above mentioned he said, 


‘*T do not remember that I gave you 
(the imaginary Cousin Sympson) power to 
consent that anything should be omitted, 
and much less that anything should be in- 
serted: therefore, as to the latter, I do 
here renounce everything of that kind ; 
particularly a paragraph about her Ma- 
jesty Queen Anne of most pious and glo- 
rious memory; although I did reverence 
and esteem her more than any of human 
species. But you, or your interpolator, 
ought to have considered, that as it was 
not my inclination, so was it not decent 
to praise any animal of our composition 
before my master Houyhnhnm: And be- 
sides, the fact was altogether false ; for to 
my knowledge, being in England during 
some part of her Majesty's reign, she did 
govern by a Chief Minister; nay even by 
two successively, the first whereof was the 
Lord of Godolphin, and the second the 
Lord of Oxford ; so that you have made 
me say the thing that was not. Likewise 
in the account of the Academy of Projec- 
tors, and several passages of my discourse 
to my master Houyhnhnm, you have either 
omitted some material circumstances, or 
misused and changed them in such a man- 
ner, that I do hardly know mine own 
work, When I formerly hinted to you 
something of this in a letter, you were 
pleased to answer, that you were afraid of 
giving offence ; that people in power were 
very watchful over the press, and apt not 
only to interpret, but to punish everything 
which looked like an Inuendo (as | think 
you call it).’’ 


To that effect, no doubt, was the 
reply to the letter to which we now 
proceed: but, before so doing, we must 
express our suspicion that none of the 
Editors of Swift should have thought 
it worth while to look for the passage 
upon Queen Anne, of which Swift ex- 
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pressed so decided a disapprobation. 
We have bcen enabled to detect it by 
the subsequent list of Errata, in which 
it is termed “false and silly, infallibly 
not (by) the same author.” It had 
evidently been inserted under dread of 
a government prosecution. It occurs 
in Chapter VI. of the Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms, which was headed: “A 
Continuation of the State of England, so 
well governed by a Queen as to need no 


Jirst Minister ;” but which in subse- 


quent editions was altered to, “A Con- 
tinuation of the State of England under 
Queen Anne.” We transcribe from the 
edition of 1726 the whole of the inter- 
polated passage : 

**T told him, that our She Governor or 
Queen having no Ambition to gratify, no 
Inclination to satisfy of extending her 
Power to the Injury of her Neighbours, or 
the Prejudice of her own Subjects, was 
therefore so far from needing a corrupt 
Ministry to carry on or cover any sinister 
Designs, that She not only directs her own 
Actions to the Good of her People, con- 
ducts them by the Direction, and restrains 
them within the Limitation of the Laws of 
her own Country ; but submits the Beha- 
viour and Acts of those She intrusts with 
the Administration of Her Affairs to the 
Examination of Her great Council, and 
subjects them to the Penalties of the Law; 
and therefore never puts any such Confi- 
dence in any of her Subjects as to entrust 
them with the whole and entire Admini- 
stration of her Affairs: But I added, that 
in some former Reigns here, and in many 
other Courts of Europe now, where Princes 
grew indolent and careless of their own 
Affairs through a constant Love and Pur- 
suit of Pleasure, they made use of such an 
Administrator, as I had mentioned, under 
the Title of first or chief Minister of State, 
the Description of which, as far as it may 
be collected not only from their Actions, but 
from the Letters, Memoirs, and Writings 
published by themselves, the Truth of which 
has not yet been disputed, may be allowed 
to be as follows: That he is a person wholly 
exempt from Joy and Grief (&c., as in Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition, 1824, xi. 325). 

And now we have no occasion to 
detain the reader longer from what may 
be considered the Dean’s own examina- 
tion of the book as originally printed : 

Dublin, Jan. 3, 1726. 

Sir,—I bought here Capt" Gulliver’s 
Travels publish’d by you, both because I 
heard much talk of it, and because of a 


* Swift's Works, edit. 1768, ii. 22. 
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Rumor that a Friend of mine is suspected 
to be the Author. I have read this Book 
twice over with great Care, as well as 
great Pleasure, and am sorry to tell you it 
abounds with many gross errors of the 
Press, whereof I have sent you as many 
as I could find, with the Corrections of 
them as the plain sense must lead, and I 
hope you will insert them if you make 
another Edition. 

I have an entire Respect for the Me- 
mory of the late Queen, and am always 
pleas’d when others shew the same; but 
that Paragraph relating to her looks so 
very much beside the Purpose that I can- 
not think it to have been written by the 
same Author. I wish you and your Friends 
would consider it, and let it be left out in 
the next Edition. For it is plainly false 
in Fact, since all the World knows that 
the Queen during her whole Reign go- 
verned by one first Minister or other. 
Neither do I find the Author to be any 
where given to Flattery, or indeed very 
favourable to any Prince or Minister what- 
soever. 

These things 1 let you know out of 
perfect good will to the Author and your- 
self, and I hope you will so understand 
me, who am, S', your affectionate Friend 
and Servant, 

Cua. Forp. 
To 
Mr. Benjamin Motte, Bookseller, 
Near the Temple, in 
London. 

Seal, Three lions rampant (the arms of 
Ford) ; Crest, a demi-lion ; Motto, Noli 
irritare. 


Errata. 


Part 1, Page 22, Use should be Uses ; 
P. 36, of his Council; 79, arrived to for 
arrived at; 80, bold for boldest; 144, 
pledges I had left ; 145, Lilliput for Ble- 
fuscu. 

Part 2, P. 9. However I made a shift ; 
30, toward for forward; 47, her Majesty 
perhaps; 48, Dominions and had; 98, 
least his Honour for least his Courage; 108, 
Praise for Praises; 111, all Questions for 
several Questions; 120, were enobled, were 
advanced for are enobled, are advanced; 
133, the inclemencies; id. Species of Man 
for Species of Men; 140, not directly over, 
the sense is imperfect;* 156, his own Pre- 
sence for his Presence; 161, necessary for 
me while. 
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Part 3, P. 31. Spirits for Sprites ; 34, 
Womenkind for Womankind ; 42, Good- 
ness. For this advantage, the sense im- 
perfect ;+ ib. the Discoveries for their Dis- 
coveries ; 44, Death for Dearth; 49, Abode 
here for Abode there ; 59, Act for art [?]; 
71, write both for write Books ; 73, or the 
Square for as the Square ; 74, in the Book 
for in Books; 77, Saddles for Sacks; 78, the 
Ambassadors for their Ambassadors; 83, 
Method of Cure for Methods of Cure; 85, 
dispose of them for dispose them; 87, 
Persons for Person’s; 89, To take a strict 
View. P. 90, to the end of the Chapter, 
seems to have much of the Author’s man- 
ner of thinking, but in many places wants 
his spirit.t P. 94, was a part for is a 
part; 101, in the Room for into the Room; 
ib. Assembly of somewhat a latter Age, 
this must have been altered, for the word 
Assembly follows immediately after.§ 102, 
Ancestors for Ancestor ; 110, Faction for 
Factions ; 119. Apr. 1711 for Apr. 1709 ; 
119, A Passage for the Passage; 121, had 
never heard; 133, Languages, Fashions, 
Dress, for Language, Fashions of Dress ; 
134, Choice for choice; 137, these King- 
doms for those Kingdoms ; 138, eldest for 
oldest; 140, They were too few; 141, 
come for comes to be fourscore; 142, con- 
tinuing for continue; id. forgot for forget; 
144, brought to me; id. sort of People 
for sorts of People ; 152, conver for con- 
vey; 154, petformed for performed ; id. 
arrived safe to for arrived safe at. 

Part 4, P. 8. sharp points, and hooked; 
ib. P. 8, long lank Hair on their Faces, 
nor, &c. This Passage puzzled me for 
some time: it should be long lank Hair 
on their Heads, but none on their Faces, 
nor; 17, before them for before him ; 31, 
fare for fared; 42, secret of my having; 
49, Oats, when for Oats, where; 50, 
treasted for treated, old for sold, ill for 
till; 51, meanest Servant for weakest 
Servant; id. rouling for rolling ; 53, Office 
for offices: 54, one of my Forefeet ; 56, 
Trade it is ; ib. called a Queen; 60, Points 
of which for Points which; 65, For those 
Reasons for For these Reasons; #d. likewise 
another Kind for likewise a Kind ; 67, Sea- 
fights—is there no mention of Land fights ? 
68, my Hoof for his Hoof. P. 69, to- 
wards the end, &c. manifestly most barba- 
rously corrupted, full of Flatnesses, Cant 
Words, and Softenings unworthy the Dig- 
nity, Spirit, Candour, and Frankness of 
the Author. By that admirable Instance 








* Scored under. 


+ A paragraph had been omitted, which was supplied in the following edition. 


t Scored under. 


The passages, which alluded to the trial of Atterbury, were after- 


wards restored: see Scott’s edition, 1824, xi. 242. 
§ Scored under. The words ‘‘an Assembly of somewhat a latter Age’ were 


restored to “ a modern Representative.” 
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of the Cow it is plain the Satyr is de- 
signed against the Profession in general, 
and not only against Attorneys or, as they 
are there smartly styl’d, Pettifoggers. You 
ought in Justice to restore those twelve 
pages to the true Reading.* P. 85, and 
conveniences for or conveniences; 86, 
operated contrary; id. the one; 88, It 
must be inferior posterior to answer to 
anterior superior. Part of p. 90 and 91 
Jalse and silly, infallibly not the same 
Author; 93, at last by an Act of Indem- 
nity, abrupt.t P. 97, a great man. Non- 
sence, the Author is not talking of Great 
Men, but of Men highly born. I believe 
it should be of a Noble Birth, or t rather 
marks of Noble Blood.t I take this Page 
to be likewise corrupted, jrom some low 
Ezpressionsin it. P. 99, enlightened for 
enlarged ; 109, produced in them the same 
effects; ib. taken myself, it should be, 
This I have since often known to have 
been taken with success; 112, with the 
Females as fiercely; 113, upon the last 
Article ; id. nor could the Servants for 
nor did the Servants, could follows: 121, 
Scratch about for search about; 127, be- 
fore him one; 130, hard, and stony for 
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and; 134, old ones for elder; 138, Memory 
for Memorys; 141, several covered for 
certain covered; 144, cut their for cuts 
their; 145, Room to be made for me; 
146, Of these I made for Of these I also 
made; 147, Splenatick for Splenaticks ; 
149, for the Thoughts r. their Thoughts, 
and for their Discourse r. the Discourse ; 
152, my Friends, and my Countrymen for 
my Friends, my Countrymen; 157, an 
unnatural; 182, became for had become; 
186, temptations for Temptation; 192, in 
some modern for in modern; id. Discovery 
for Discoverys; 194,a Desire for any De- 
sire; 195, may concern for more concerns. 


About a twelvemonth after the first 
appearance of Gulliver, it appears to 
have occurred to Mr. Motte that, al- 
though the book had already enjoyed a 
large sale, it might be still further pro- 
moted if it were illustrated by “cuts.” 
Before this time Swift had fully ac- 
knowledged the authorship, and he 
replied to Mr. Motte in the follow- 
ing long and very interesting letter : 


Dublin, Decb", 28th, 1727. 


S',—I had yours of the 16” from Mr. 


hard stony; 130, were immediately for are 
Hyde,§ and desire that henceforth you will 


immediately ; 133, Oooze or for Oooze 





* A pen has been drawn through this passage, but the author’s request was after- 


wards fulfilled. ‘The principal apologetic passages to which Swift objected were as 
follows: ‘*I said that those who make profession of this Science were exceedingly 
multiplied, being almost equal to the Caterpillars in Number; that they were of 
diverse Degrees, Distinctions and Denominations. The Numerousness of those that 
dedicated themselves to the Profession were (sic) such that the fair and justifiable 
Advantage and Income of the Profession was (sic) not sufficient for the decent and 
handsome Maintenance of Multitudes of those who followed it. Hence it came to 
pass that it was found needful to supply that by Artifice and Cunning, which could 
not be procured by just and honest Methods: The better to bring which about, very 
many Men among us were [bred up from their Youth in the Art of proving by Words 
multiplied for the Purpose that White is Black, and Black is White, according as they 
are paid.] The Greatness of these Mens Assurance and the Boldness of their Preten- 
sions gained upon the Opinion of the Vulgar, whom in a manner they made Slaves of, 
[This was a dilution of Swift’s more nervous declaration, To this Society all the rest 
of the People are slaves,] and got into their Hands much the largest Share of the 
Practice of their Profession. These Practitioners were by Men of Discernment called 
Pettifoggers, (that is, Confounders, or rather, Destroyers of Riyht,) as it was my ill 
Hap as well as the Misfortune of my suffering Acquaintance to be engaged only with 
this Species of the Profession. I desired his Honour to understand the Description I 
had to give, and the Ruin I had complained of to relate to these Sectaries only, and 
how and by what means the Misfortunes we met with were brought upon us by the 
Management of these Men, might be more easily conceived by explaining to him their 
Method of Proceeding, which could not be better down (sic) than by giving him an 
Example. 

“ My Neighbour, said I, I will suppose, has a mind to my Cow, he hires one of these 
Advocates to prove,” &c. 

Now, the only portion of this that was genuine was that we have indicated by [_ ]. 

t+ Erased. In the next edition it was altered to ‘‘an expedient called an Act of 
Indemnity.” 

t Scored under. In this place the words ‘‘ no uncommon marks of a Great Man” 
were altered in subsequent editions into ‘‘ the true marks of noble blood.”’ 

§ ‘* My bookseller, Mr. Motte, by my recommendation, dealt with Mr. Hyde ;” 
letter of Swift dated in Jan, 1728-9, when Hyde was recently dead. “He was an 
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write directly to me, without scrupling to 
load me with the postage. My Head is 
so confused with the return of my deaf- 
ness, to a very great degree (which left me 
after a fortnight and then returned with 
more violence), that I am in an ill way to 
answer a Letter which requires some 
thinking. As to having Cuts in Gulliver's 
travells, you will consider how much it 
will raise the price of the Book: The 
world glutted it self with that book at 
first, and now it will go off but soberly, 
but I suppose will not be soon worn out. 

The part of the little men will bear cuts 
much better than that of the great. I 
have not the book by me, but will speak 
by memory :—Gulliver in his carriage to 
the Metropolis. His extinguishing the 
fire. The Ladyes in their coaches driving 
about his Table. His rising up out of his 
Carriage when he is fastened to his house. 
His drawing the Fleet. The troop upon 
his Handkerchief. The Army marching 
between his Legs. His Hat drawn by 8 
horses. Some of these seem the fittest to 


be represented, and perhaps two adven- 
tures may be sometimes put in one Print. 
It is difficult to do any thing in the great 
men, because Gulliver makes so diminu- 
tive a figure, and he is but one in the 
whole Kingdom. Among some Cuts I 


bought in London, he is shown taken out 
of the Bowl of Cream, but the hand that 
holds him hides the whole body. He 
would appear best wedged in the marrow 
bone up to the middle, or in the Monkey’s 
arms upon the roof, or left upon the ridge 
and the footman on the ladder going to 
relieve him, or fighting with the Rats on 
the farmer’s bed, or in the Spaniel’s 
mouth, which being described as a small 
dog, he might look as large as a Duck in 
one of ours. One of the best would I 
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think be to see his Chest just falling into 
the Sea, while three Eagles are quarrelling 
with one another. Or the Monkey haling 
him out of his box. Mr. Wotton, the 
Painter,* who draws Landscips and Horses, 
told Mr. Pope and me that the Gravers 
did wrong in not making the big folks 
have something (form) and enormous in 
their shapes, for as drawn by those gravers 
they look only like common human crea- 
tures. Gulliver, being alone and so little, 
cannot make the contrast appear. The 
Flying Island might be drawn at large, as 
described in the Book, and Gulliver draw- 
ing up into it, and some fellows with Flap- 
pers. I know not what to do with the 
Projectors, nor what figure the Island of 
Ghosts would make, or any passages re- 
lated in it, because I do not well remem- 
ber it. The Country of Horses I think 
would furnish many. Gulliver brought to 
be compared with the Yahoo. The family 
at dinner, and he waiting. The Grand 
Council of Horses assembled sitting, and 
one of them standing with a hoof extended 
as if he were speaking. The She-Yahoo 
embracing Gulliver in the River, who turns 
away his head in disgust. The Yahoos 
get into a Tree to infect him under it. 
The Yahoos drawing Carriages and driven 
by a Horse with a whip in his hoof. I can 
think of no more; But Mr. Gay will ad- 
vise you and carry you to Mr. Wotton, 
and:some other skillful people.+ 

As to the poetical volumes of Miscel- 
lany I believe five parts in six at least are 
mine. Our two friends,t you know, have 
printed their works already, and we could 
expect nothing but slight loose papers. 
There is all the Poetry I ever writ worth 
printing. Mr. Pope rejected some I sent 
him, for I desired him to be severe as 
possible ; and I will take his judgement, 





eminent bookseller of Dublin, of fair good character.’’ 


xvii. 223.) 
* John Wootton, ob. 1765. 


(Note in Scott’s Swift, 


t It would be curious to see how far Swift’s own suggestions for illustrations were 
followed, which we have not present means for ascertaining ; nor do we know when 
the first illustrated edition was published. No doubt nearly all the subjects he names 
have been drawn over and over again: and few incidents, it may be supposed, are left 
without their pictorial representation in the French edition, illustrated with more than 
400 wood-engravings from designs by Grandville, of which an English impression was 
edited by the late W. C. Taylor, LL.D. The original edition of 1726 had a frontis- 
piece portrait of ‘‘ Captain Lemuel Gulliver, of Redriff. Aitat. sue 28.’ Sturt e. 
Sheppard Sc. (Half-length, three-quarters face.) Qu. is anything known of the history 
of this plate? was it engraved on purpose for the book? or was it a real portrait, 
converted to the bookseller’s purpose? The volume has also six other plates, five of 
(imaginary) maps, and the sixth of the frame containing the vocabulary of Laputa. 

t Pope and Gay. Sir Walter Scott (1824, i. 347) speaks of ‘the cypher of the two 
friends,» meaning Pope and Swift, which is engraved on the title-pages of the several 
volumes of the Miscellany. The cyphers of that day are now somewhat difficult to 
decypher. In that in question we can make out J. S. and also A. P. but the P. isa 
very indifferent one. The letter G. is much more evident, and we may therefore con- 
clude that we ought also to read J. G. for John Gay. 
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He writ to me that he intended a pleasant 
discourse on the subject of Poetry should 
be printed before the Volume, and says 
that discourse is ready.* (The bottom of 
theletter has here been cut off: overleaf are 
these lines.) . . . not have let me suffer for 
my modesty, when I expected he would 
have done better. Others are more pru- 
dent and cannot be blamed. I am as 
weary with writing as I fear you will be 
with reading. Iam yr. &c. 

(The signature has been cut off.) 
Mr. Benjamin Motte, 
Bookseller, at the Middle 
Temple gate in Fleet Street, 

London. 


The next letter refers to the same 
volume of “ Miscellanies :” 

Dublin, Feb. 1727-8. 

Sr1r,—Mr. Jackson, who gives you this, 
goes to London upon some Business ; he 
is a perfect Stranger, and will have need 
of those good Offices that Strangers want; 
he is an honest, worthy Clergyman, and 
friend of mine,t I therefore desire you 
will give him what assistance and informa- 
tion you can. 

I have been looking over my Papers to 
see if anything could be [found {] fit to 
add to that volume, but great numbers of 
my [pieces have been so mislaid] by cer- 
tain Accidents, that I can [only furnish 
those which are] here inclosed, two of 
which Mr. Pope already [has rejected,§] 
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because they were translations, which in- 
deed they are not, and therefore I suppose 
he did not approve them; and in such a 
case I would by no means have them 
printed; because that would be a trick 
fitter for those who have no regard but to 
profit. 

I wrote to you a long letter some time 
ago, wherein I fairly told you how that 
affair stood, and likewise gave you my 
opinion as well as I was able, and as you 
desired, with relation to Gulliver. 

I have been these ten weeks confined 
by my old disorders of Deafness and gid- 
dyness by two or three relapses, though I 
have got a remedy which cured me twice, 
but obliges me to avoyd all cold. If I 
have any confirmed health, I may probably 
be in London by the end of Summer, when 
I shall settle matters relating to those Pa- 
pers that I have formerly spoke to you 
about, and some of which you have seen. 

I hope you (the paper decayed) my 
service to Mr. and ° 

Your very humble Servt. 

I send you likewise a little trifle for a 
prose volume, which Be" || printed, but you 
could not find a copy. 

The inclosed verses must be shewn to 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay, and not published 
without their approbation. 


The two other letters will be given 
in our next Magazine. 











* ‘* TIEPI BA@OYS: or, Martinus Scriblerus his Treatise of the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry.” This forms 94 pages, or the whole prose portion, of the volume of Miscel- 
lanies published by B. Motte in 1727: and the book is made up with 314 pages of poetry. 

t No doubt the Rev. John Jackson, Vicar of Santry, whose name is frequently men- 
tioned in Swift’s correspondence. The Dean made several unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain additional preferment for him; and left him in his will all his horses and horse- 
furniture. 

{ The letter having been rendered imperfect by injury, the Jacune are supplied from 
the sense of the context. 

§ The first ‘‘ Miscellany’? appeared in 1709. Others followed in 1713 (second 
edition published by John Morphew) ; in 1727, called in its title “The Last Volume,” 
published by Benj. Motte; in 1732 ‘‘ The Third Volume,” published by Benj. Motte 
and Lawton Gilliver ; and in 1735, ‘* Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. Volume the 
Fifth. Which, with the other Volumes already published in England, compleats this 
Author’s Works. Charles Davis.’’ There were probably other editions. 

|| Perhaps Benjamin Tooke: or possibly Benjamin Motte himself, for this letter is 
not directed, though found with the others addressed to that bookseller. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Complutensian Septuagint versus the Vatican—The Office of Cuneator or Die-graver to the Royal 
Mint ; the Manor of Lilleston, now Lisson, holden in Serjeanty by the tenure of keeping the 
King’s Dies—Hatton Garden ; Bloomsbury; Underground Sewerage in Holborn 1661—How far 
Ledwich assisted in the compilation of the Monasticon Hibernicum—The Canon-Counts of Lyons ; 
Mechanical skill of M. de Montmorillon ; Families of Saladin and D’Urfé—Disinterestedness of Spon. 


Tuer CoMPLUTENSIAN SEPTUAGINT versus THE VATICAN. 


Brighton, Jan. 1, 1855. 

Mr. Ursan,—It is now just a year 
ago since a series of articles appeared in 
your pages on the subject of the Septuagint. 
The numerous errors, defects, and inter- 
polations of our popular editions were ex- 
hibited, and a strong appeal was made to 
our universities and religious societies, to 
aid and co-operate in a reform. The re- 
sult was, this honourable and candid ad- 
mission of Dean Gaisford :—* It happens, 
perhaps not much to the credit of sacred 
literature either in England or on the Con- 
tinent, that no attempt has been made, 
to any great extent at least, to make a 
critical revision of this important version. 
Although the task would be an extremely 
difficult one, and a perfect work could 
hardly be expected from the labours of a 
single individual, still it is to be lamented 
that so little has been done.’’ Under this 
high authority, I felt it my duty to ascer- 
tain, if possible, these extreme difficul- 
ties, to discover what had been already 
achieved, and point out what could be 
hereafter effected. For this end, I suc- 
ceeded, after some delay, in procuring a 
copy of the original Roman edition of 
1586, on which all our modern editions 
profess to be founded. I also obtained 
possession of the Complutensian text, by 
purchasing the Antwerp Polyglot of 1572. 
By comparing these editions, together with 
the Paris reprint of Morinus, 1628, con- 
taining the notes of Nobilius, originally 
printed in 1588 as a supplement to the 
Roman edition; I have ascertained the fol- 
lowing important facts :— 

First, that the Complutensian editors 
have given a complete and continuous text 
of the Septuagint, corresponding chapter 
by chapter, verse by verse, with the He- 
brew original, free from the defects, trans- 
positions, and interpolations of our present 
editions. 

Secondly, that the Roman editors have 
attached notes to every chapter, acknow- 
ledging the errors and defects of the Va- 
tican MS. on which their own edition is 
based, and frequently referring to the Com- 
plutensian, as furnishing the means and 
materials for amending and correcting the 
Vatican text. 





Thirdly, that these notes, appended to 
each chapter of the Roman edition of 1586, 
are the identical notes, or scholia, which 
are printed together at the end of Roger 
Daniel’s Septuagint, Lond. 1653, and which 
T had erroneously ascribed to Bishop 
Pearson. 

These, Mr. Urban, are very important 
disclosures, for they not only show how 
much has been already done for the recti- 
fication of that confusion which pervades 
the Septuagintal MSS., but they clear the 
Complutensian from those calumnies and 
aspersions which have been so plentifully 
heaped on its editors. They evince the 
trust which the Roman editors placed on 
their predecessors, and the little confidence 
they placed on their own MS. But this 
conclusion is still more powerfully brought 
out, whenever they defend their own read- 
ings against those of the Complutensian. 
This they invariably do, on the ground 
that their reading is then more in alliance 
with the Hebrew. “ Non est in Hebrao”— 
is their occasional accusation against the 
Complutensian editors—the very accusa- 
tion which has been urged to prove that 
they tampered with their own MSS.! I 
trust, that we shall hereafter hear no more 
of these calumnies against Ximenes and 
his learned associates.— 

O mihi tam longs maneat pars ultima vite 

Spiritus, et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta! 


The truth is this—and it ought now to 
be publicly acknowledged—that the Com- 
plutensian furnishes us with the sole 
standard for arranging the text of the Sep- 
tuagint; and that the Vatican text, even 
by the confession of its own editors, is 
faulty, imperfect, and interpolated. It is 
faulty, because, in numberless instances, 
they own the superiority of the Complu- 
tensian readings. It is imperfect, because 
its long and complicated transpositions and 
its frequent lacune may be rectified and 
filled up by that text. It is interpolated, 
for it contains long passages* which are 
not to be found in the original. To give 
only one example. In that noble scripture, 
Isaiah ix. 6, 7, it substitutes the miserable 
interpolation MeydAn¢ Bovdjij¢ ayyedoc, 
for the sublime ascriptions of the Com- 





* See particularly 3 Kings, chapters iii. and xii. 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XLIII. 
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plutensian—Oavpacric, cipbovdoc, Osd¢ 
ioxupdc, tkovoracrijc, adpxwy siphyye, 
marnp Tov péddovros aidvoc—a reading 
which, like most of the Complutensian, is 
sustained by the united authority of the 
Aldine and Alexandrian, by many early 
Fathers, and numerous MSS. This is can- 
didly acknowledged by the Roman editors, 
in a long and learned scholium, though 
not alluded to in any of our editions of the 
LXX. since the days of Bos—that is, a 
century and a half ago.* 

The injury which the Vatican text has 
inflicted on biblical literature can scarcely 
be described. It has debased and degraded 
the Version in the eyes of theological stu- 
dents. It has impaired the beauty and 
diminished the value of the pride and glory 
of the English Press. Bishop Walton has 
placed this imperfect text, with all its 
lacune and dislocations, side by side with 
the Hebrew. The student finds himself 
involved in inextricable confusion, when 
he attempts to compare the version with 
the original. In the concluding chapters 
of Exodus, throughout the greater part 
of the third book of Kings, in many parts 
of the second Chronicles, in Proverbs, and 
the greater portion of Jeremiah, it is best 
represented by the old nursery ditty— 
Now we go up, up, up—now we go down, down, 

down— 
Now we go backward and forward 
round, round, round. 


The chaos is supreme.t Your patience 
would fail, Mr. Urban, if I were to recount 
even a fraction of its discrepancies. The 
same confusion has been carried into the 
Biblia Polyglotta Minora of Dr. Lee.— 


now we go 
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stated as an apology for this disorder. 
It has turned the Collation of Holmes 
and Parsons into a Cretan labyrinth. It 
has brought despair on editors and scho- 
lars, hopeless of bringing the Greek ver- 
sion into any tolerable accordance with 
the original. There is not a scholar in 
England or on the Continent who was 
aware, that all this mischief had arisen 
from our reading and studying the Vatican 
text, apart from the emendations and cor- 
rections of the Vatican editors ! 

The results of this disclosure will be 
various and important. It will break 
down the supremacy of the Vatican text, 
and reduce it far below the Compluten- 
sian, as a general standard. We shall 
now estimate it at its proper value, and at 
nothing more. It is in fact a mutilated 
and interpolated MS, The editors confess 
that they often depart from its readings. 
It wants nearly the whole of Genesis and 
about one-third of the Psalms. When 
its readings are compared with the Com- 
plutensian, they will generally be found 
inferior. Instead of supplying its defects 
with patches of the Alexandrian, we shall 
now avail ourselves of the notes of its 
own editors, in their appeal to the Com- 
plutensian. When the readings of the Al- 
dine and Alexandrian unite with that text, 
we may generally infer that the Vatican 
is inerror. Henceforth the reform of the 
Septuagint commences in good earnest. 
The magician’s wand is broken. We are 
no longer under the spell of the Papal 
interdict. ‘‘ Si guis aliter fecerit, quam 
hac nostra sanctione comprehensum est, 
noverit se in Dei Omnipotentis, beatorum- 
que Apostolorum Petri, et Pauli indigna- 








The authority of the Roman edition is tionem incursurum.’’ The editors of the 





* In consequence of this discovery, I beg leave to recall the doubt which I have 
incautiously expressed concerning the existence of this passage in the version of the 
LXX. See “ Apology for the Septuagint,” p. 73.—But its omission was doubtless 
very early. The numerous errors and defects of the LXX. MSS. arose from the 
ignorance and disuse of the Hebrew text in the primitive Church.—No version is secure 
which cannot be tested by the original. 

_t Take for an accompaniment the variations of the Vatican MS. as exhi- 
bited in chapters xxxviii. and xxxix. of 3 Kings. I give them as before, in the 
language of Wetstein. Exod. Cap. xxxviii: Miré est corrasum ex cap. xxxvii. vv. 1, 2 
(qui truncantur), 3, 4, omittitur ; 5, ex parte adducitur cum 6 et 7, deinde sequitur 
ov. 8,9, 10; rursus omitiuntur vv. 11 et 12, subjungitur vv. 13, 14, et 15, ex parte 
16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23. Inde saltat ad cap. xxxvi. vv. 34, 12, 13, 18, 38, his quatuor 
mutilatis. Mox transit ad cap. xxxviii. v. 20, 1, et 2, truncatis, 3, 4, 5, post ad 
cap. xxxvii. v. 29, rursus ad cap. xxxviii. v. 8, tandem ad cap. xxx. v. 19. Cap. 
xxxix. ew similibus laciniis est consutum. Petuntur enim verba ex cap. xxxviii. vv. 
24, 25, e¢ seg, ad 31 usgue. Inde transit ad cap. xxxix. v. 32, moa assuit nonnulla ; 
postea @ versu 41, 33, 35, 38, 37, 36, 41, 40, 34, 42, 43, verdba tam mutila et perverso 
ordine adducit, ui divinandum sit, quorsum tendant.— All this is sufficiently puzzling, 
but imagine Walton’s Polyglot before you. Trace these variations, vol. i. pp. 380— 
402, 660, 662, 664; vol. ii. pp. 466—484, 502—512, 518; vol. iii. pp. 262—368 ; or 
look to pp. 376, 378, 380, 390, for transpositions in the Proverbs,—then listen to the 
full chorus of dissonance.—Yet we have this promise on the title-page: Omnia, eo 
ordine disposita, ut teatus cum versionibus uno intuitu conferri possint ! 
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Sistine Edition (1586), to disguise their 
violation of this mandate, concealed their 
emendations and references to the Complu- 
tensian under various disguises. Under 
the mystic letters a. 1. aall. v. 1. vvll. vv. 
codd. they contrived to insinuate their 
numerous corrections of the Vatican MS. 
But these notes have never appeared or 
been referred to in any of our modern 
editions. Even their name and memory 
have passed away. The reforms which I 
have ignorantly attributed to Bishop Pear- 
son, are the reforms of the Sistine editors. 
The accusations brought against the London 
edition of Daniel, 1653, and the Cambridge 
edition of Pearson, 1665, by Simon, Wal- 
ton, Grabe, Bos, and a host of modern 
critics and bibliographers, are thus shown 
to be void of any authority—it was no- 
thing more than an attempt to carry out 
the plans of the Sistine editors. Hence 
Roger Daniel on his title-page Juvxta 
Exemplar Vaticanum Rome editum, accu- 
ratissimé et ad amussim recusum ; whereas 
the Secundum Exemplar Vaticanum 
Rome editum of the Oxford editors, is a 
palpable mistatement, for they never sub- 
joined any of the corrections. They cer- 
tainly ought to have reprinted the edi- 
tion from the original of 1586, which 
the Bodleian doubtless would have fur- 
nished. However, as the past cannot be 
recalled, it would be best to throw re- 
maining copies into the Isis. But the Isis 
will not prove a Lethe—for the Collation 
of Holmes and Parsons will to the end of 
time proclaim and exhibit the folly of se- 
lecting the Roman edition as a standard— 


pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, ot non potuisse refelli. 


Let us turn, however, to brighter pros- 
pects—Jam magnus nascitur ordo. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have, much to their credit, lately 
adopted the Septuagint amongst the books 
of examination for honours. They are 
little aware of the contempt and dis- 
trast with which that Version would be 
read and received, whilst in its present 
disorder and confusion. To see whole 
chapters misnumbered and misplaced— 
to find endless dislocations, affirmatives 
omitted, negatives substituted—to miss 
the most emphatic prophecies—and to 
know that all this is in direct contra- 
diction to the English and Hebrew, nay, 
even to the Latin Vulgate,—if this do not 
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occasion infidelity and derision amongst 
the students, they may be safely trusted 
in any perils to their Christian faith. But, 
should it once be known that a text has 
been set before them, condemned by its 
own editors, that the Roman Scholia have 
never been reprinted for their benefit and 
improvement, and that thousands of cor- 
rections and emendations have been buried 
in oblivion, they may naturally reproach 
the indolence of tutors and instructors, 
who can lavish their time and talents in 
correcting Pagan poets and philosophers, 
whilst utterly negligent and inattentive to 
the text-book of Christ and his Apostles— 
to that version which constituted the solace 
and study of the primitive Church. 

I hope, Mr. Urban, some allowance 
may be granted for the warmth of my ex- 
pressions, when I confess that, till lately, 
my ignorance of the Complutensian text 
and of the Roman Scholia had almost 
made me despair of any great improvement 
of the Septuagintal version. It is true 
that Bos, in his excellent notes,* has given 
the readings of the Complutensian, and 
also the substance of the Roman Scholia 
of the Vatican text; but in such minute 
doses, it creates no practical effect, even 
when we have the materials before our eyes. 

It was not till I consulted the Complu- 
tensian text itself, that I beheld the real 
and continuous beauty of the LXX. It 
was not till I studied the Roman Scholia, 
as exhibited distinctly under each chapter, 
that I felt the prevailing errors and defi- 
ciencies of the Vatican. It was not till I 
became possessed of the original edi- 
tion of 1586, I felt assured these errors 
and defects had been confessed by the 
Roman editors. My past ignorance will, 
I trust, render me indulgent to the 
same ignorance in others. But now “the 
night’ has passed away, and the clear light 
shineth,’’ it is no longer reasonable to 
plead such excuses and apologies. We 
may henceforth expect that our univer- 
sities should begin to bestir themselves in 
earnest. Let a cheap and portable edition 
of the Complutensian text be immediately 
printed. It will ere long send all our 
modern editions to Coventry. 

Two courses lie open to our choice. 
The one, adhering to the Roman text, 
and amending it by the Vatican Scho- 
lia; the other, adopting the Complu- 
tensian, and correcting it by the Roman 
annotations. The latter would be the 





* This edition Franeq. 1709, 4to. should always be mentioned with respect, and will 


always retain its value. 


But, like the Roman edition of 1586, it is generally deprived 


of its specific merit, by depriving it of notes. Itis perhaps the most elaborately correct 
book ever printed. The source of its excellence is thus revealed :—Diligenter et ad 
verbum omnia contuli ipse cum Edit. Romana, cujus exemplar extat in Bibliotheca 


nostra publica, &c,—Proleg. 
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better task to perform, but the former 
would have fewer prejudices to encounter. 
If our twin universities would unite in this 
glorious labour, Oxford might choose the 
Vatican as its basis, whilst Cambridge might 
adopt the Complutensian. The Alexan- 
drian is already under the care of “ The 
Christian Knowledge Society.’”’ I need not 
say that the texts of the Alexandrian and 
Aldine should be consulted, and that the 
value of readings should be generally tested 
by Holmes and Parsons. It would be a 
noble spectacle to behold this ‘* Holy Al- 
liance” engaged in the joint endeavour, 
to restore, as far as possible, the Septua- 
gint to its original fellowship with the 
Hebrew. We should again realise the 
picture of the “ golden-mouthed ” Father— 
Ostium ad Christum.—The task, though 
long and tedious, is practicable, clear, and 
intelligible. It might be shared and sub- 
divided amongst several students. It con- 
sists in selecting the best readings (i. e. 
those most in accordance with the Hebrew), 
in expellinginterpolations,filling up lacuna, 
and rectifying numerous and painful dislo- 
cations. So much has already been ac- 
complished by the Complutensian and 
Roman editors, that the greater part would 
be little more than transcription. The 
chief labour was to adjust the MSS., to fill 
up the numerous /acune, and then to place 
the Greek text in the same order as the 
Hebrew original. This has been success- 
fully accomplished by the Complutensian 
editors, and it was a work of extreme 
difficulty. Strange to say, they have been 
calumniated for achieving it! They have 
been misrepresented as pillaging their aids 
from Aquila and the other later translators. 
But it will be found on examination, that 
they have the Alexandrian or Aldine edi- 
tion, with numerous MSS. to sustain them, 
and that the quotations of the early fathers 
are generally in their favour. . It took 
fifteen long years and 20,0002. to accom- 
plish this herculean labour. The notes of 
the Roman editors, as paraphrased by No- 
bilius, are also of considerable value. The 
Appendix to Walton, and the labours of 
Grabe, would supply every other demand. 
In fact, if we compare what now remains, 
with what has already been achieved by 
our predecessors, we shall be filled with 
shame and humility, not with pride 
or triumph. When this task is accom- 
plished, we may apply to it what our 
blessed Saviour said on a higher occasion 
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—‘' Other men have laboured, and ye 
have entered into their labours.’’ 
E. W. GRrINFIELD. 

P.S.—Though the error respecting the 
authorship of the Scholia, annexed to 
Daniel’s edition of the Septuagint, is fully 
and freely acknowledged, it is still pro- 
bable, that Bishop Pearson was the actual 
and responsible editor of that London edi- 
tion, 1653, as well as of the Cambridge, 
1665, to which he prefixed his celebrated 
preface. It was the original design of this 
edition to correct the Vatican text by the 
Vatican Scholia—nay, the work, as far as 
Exodus, was executed on this principle. 
This is plain from the address at the close, 
Lecrori, Cum primium editionem hanc 
Bibliorum exorsi sumus, cogitavimus (ali- 
quorum usi consilio) de eis versibus inter- 
serendis que passim in aliis exemplaribus 
reperiuntur, a Romano, autem absunt, 
deque hoc in calce demium operis signifi- 
cando. Ex hoc igitur proposito, loco uno 
et altero supplevimus. Exodi nimirum 
cap. 25, v. 6, itidemque cap. 28, vv. 23— 
28 quorum nullus in exemp. Rom. inveni- 
tur, &c. Novis autem et secundis innixi 
cogitationibus, ciumque istorum etsi non 
omnium, at certe plurimorum specimen 
in Adnotat. exhiberit cognovimus ; resi- 
puimus confestim ab hae opera, quam 
ingratam nimis fore suspicati sumus, &c. 
The editor was deterred from the full 
execution of his plan, probably by the 
remonstrance of the printer, or by 
timid friends, apprehensive it would 
injure the sale. But it now remains to 
get rid of false alarms, and to print the 
Vatican text according to the design of 
Pearson, and emendations of the Vatican 
editors. Should the Universities decline 
the post of honour, it is to be hoped 
some enterprising bookseller will under- 
take the work, which would assuredly 
answer as a private speculation. But the 
reprint of the Complutensian would prove 
far more remunerative, since that text 
can hardly now be obtained, without the 
purchase of the Antwerp or Paris Polyglot. 
Its specific value may be at once ascer- 
tained by inspecting Grabe’s original edi- 
tion (Oxon. 1707), where the lacuna of 
the Alex. MS. are supplied in smaller 
type. But he has not rectified the trans- 
positions. This important desideratum 
will no doubt be obtained by the long- 
expected edition of “ The Christian Know- 
ledge Society.” 


Tue Orrice or CuNEATOR OR DIE-GRAVER TO THE Royat Mint—THE MAnor 
or LILLESTON, NOW LiIssON, HOLDEN IN SERJEANTY BY THE TENURE OF 


KEEPING THE Kine’s DIEs, 


Mr. Ursan,—In the ancient book, 
called Liber A sive Pilosus, a cartulary 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. 


Paul, London (folio 36, verso), is the 
entry of a charter of Theobald of Lyles- 
ton, who describes himself as Theobaldus 
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de Lyleston aurifaber et insculptor cunio- 
rum monete tocius Anglia, i.e., gold- 
smith, and engraver of the dies of the Mint 
of all England. This charter is undated, 
but belongs, as most of the transactions 
entered in that venerable muniment, to an 
early period, and I am inclined to think, 
for the reasons hereinafter stated, that it 
may be referred to the reign of Henry III. 

The Conqueror appears to: have been 
the originator of the office that Theobald 
possessed, viz. that of die-graver for the 
mintage of England generally, for it will 
be shown that the office of keeping or pre- 
serving the dies of the royal mint was 
specially created by him, or at least that it 
was holden in his lifetime, and was subse- 
quently enjoyed as an hereditary office. 
Its possessor was seised thereof by reason 
of his tenure of the manor of Lilleston 
or Lilston, in Middlesex, in recent times 
called Leeson, and Lisson, and Lisson- 
green, comprising the site of that locality 
in Marylebone now occupied by Portman- 
square and the neighbourhood of the Edg- 
ware-road, where the ancient name is still 
preserved in “ Lisson-street’’ and “ Lisson- 
grove,’ thus verifying the observation of 
the commentator on Domesday, that many 
of the names of places in Domesday Book 
are preserved in inconsiderable localities 
to the present day: however, I need on 
this subject do no more than refer to 
Domesday Book, where Lilestone is men- 
tioned, as I purpose to offer to your 
readers a separate communication upon 
the ancient topography of this district and 
that of Saint John’s Wood. 

The Office of Cuneator or Die-graver 
was, according to Ruding,* an office of 
great importance, and it was made here- 
ditary, I conceive, in conformity with the 
practice in Normandy respecting the like 
office.t In Henry the First’s time the 
office or mystery { of the dies was pos- 
sessed by Otho the younger, who is 
assumed to have been the son of that 
Otho, the goldsmith, who is described in 
Domesday as holding lands in Essex and 
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Suffolk.§ However, with regard to the 
office of keeping the dies, Ruding and his 
recent editor have not pursued the inquiry 
with that minute attention which the sub- 
ject demands, or perhaps their materials 
were too scanty to enable them to write 
with sufficient certainty upon it; for, as 
we shall hereafter notice, some uncer- 
tainty seems at different times to have 
prevailed as to the service demandable by 
this tenure, and we may collect from Mr. 
Ruding’s observations that he did not 
conceive that the office of keeping the 
dies involved the duty of engraving them, 
or making them ; for he remarks, ‘‘ When 
Edward I. in his eighth year appointed 
William de Turnmire to make his coins 
for that prescnt time, the King took upon 
himself the payment of the fee which 
Hugh Fitz-Otho, guardian of Otho his 
nephew, claimed for keeping the dies, or 
otherwise to satisfy him for the same.’’ 
—Lib. Rub. Scacc. fol. 247. I therefore 
am emboldened in the attempt to supply 
what Ruding’s researches have not parti- 
cularised, by laying before your readers 
the substance of the grants of the manor 
of Lilleston, with its appendant office, the 
series whereof commences in the reign of 
Henry I. The following is a translation 
of the earliest charter from the Crown, viz.: 

“ Henry, King of England, to Maurice || 
Bishop of London, and Hugh of Bocland, 
and all his barons and lieges, French and 
English, of London, greeting,—Know ye 
that I have yielded to young Otho the 
mystery of his father ; to wit, the mystery 
of the dies, and all other his mysteries, 
and all his lands within borough and with- 
out, and namely, Lilleston ; and I com- 
mand that he hold them so well and wor- 
shipfully, with sac and soc, and toll and 
team, and infang-theft, with all other their 
customs, as his father better held and had 
them in the time of my father and of my 
brother King William. Witness, Robert 
Earl of Mellent, William of Warren, and 
William de Albini, at Arundel.’’—No. 17, 
infra. 





* Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependencies, &c. 


By the Rev, 


Rogers Ruding. 3rd ed. 4to. Lond. 1840. i. 41. 
+ The King to Reginald de Pontibus, steward of Poitou and Gascony, greeting,— 


Know ye that we will that our faithful Eymer the Moneyer do make our money of 
Poitou like as he to whom the making of that money belongs by hereditary right; nor 
do we will that any other make it.—(Translation) Claus. 17 John, mem. 14 (8 Dec. 1215). 
t This charter is published in the first volume of the new edition (1816) of Rymer’s 
Foedera, p. 9. The origin of the words misterium and ministerium, signifying craft, 
art, or employment, is explained by Madox in his Firma Burgi, p. 32. Thus the trade 
or mestier of the weavers of Oxford is called their ministerium—Hist. Excheq. p. 232, 
col. 2 z; the mestier of the London weavers is styled their ministerium—Firma Burgi, 
p-. 32 inn. 
§ Terra Orronis AuRIFABRI. Domesd. Essex, 97 a, b, 106b. 
. || Maurice Bishop of London was consecrated in 1085 and died in 1107, the 7th of 
enry I. 
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Otho is described in this first charter 
and royal grant as merely young Otho 
(Othoni juveni), but in another charter, 
that probably he sued out when he came 
of age, and directed to Richard * Bishop 
of London, and Hugh of Bocland, &c. 
the King styles him, ‘‘ Otho my gold- 
smith,’’ and gave him the territory of Ben- 
fleet, in Essex, as it had recently existed 
when in the King’s possession. 

Otho, it seems, did not very long enjoy 
his office; for by another royal charter 
directed to the same Richard Bishop of 
London and Aubrey de Vere, the same 
King yielded, granted, and confirmed to 
William son of Otho the goldsmith (or 
William Fitz-Otho ¢) all his father’s land in 
Benfleet, and Chalvedon, and Chilidit, and 
Lilleston, and the ministry of the dies, and 
all other his ministries, and all his lands 
and tenements within London and with- 
out, performing therefor the ministries 
that Otho the goldsmith his father had 
performed.—No. 16 infra. 

This William Fitz-Otho lived during the 
following reign, for there are extant two 
precepts of Maud the Empress directing 
the sheriff of Essex to deliver him the 
seisin of his land at Benfleet in the follow- 
ing words, viz. : 

“ Maud the Empress daughter of King 
Henry to the sheriff of Essex greeting,—I 
command thee that thou dost seise [i. e. 
deliver possession to] William Fitz-Otho 
of his land of Benfleet, so well and fully as 
he was seised thereof on the day whereon 
King Henry my father was quick and 
dead, and that he do well and in peace 
freely and worshipfully hold as he more 
freely held in the time of Henry my father. 
Witness T. Chancellor and Earl of Glou- 
cester at Westminster.’’—No. 18 infra. 

William Fitz-Otho had a son Otho who 
called himself Otho Fitz-William, and this 
Otho Fitz-William granted a lease in 
frankalmoign of the manor of Lilston to 
the Templars, who it may be presumed 
subsequently obtained an enlargement of 
their estate by a release of the fee; for it 
is certain that their successors the Hos- 
pitallers or Knights of St. John of Je- 
rusalem held the manor until the Reforma- 
tion, and have bequeathed their name to 
the adjoining district of St. John’s Wood. 
Therefore it was that the office of diegraver, 
to which was appended the office of keep- 
ing the dies, became disannexed from the 
manor, and was holden in gross, which 
transaction was confirmed by royal au- 
thority, for upon the Charter Roll 21 Hen. 
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III. is entered a charter which I translate 
as follows :— 


‘For the Master of the Knights of the 
Temple in England. 


“The King to all Archbishops, &c. 
greeting,— Know ye that the covenant made 
between Otho Fitz-William of the one 
part and brother Robert of Sampford, 
Master, and the rest of the Brethren of 
the Knights of the Temple, of the other 
part, concerning the manor of the same 
Otho of Lilleston, with all its appurte- 
nances, except the office pertaining to the 
same manor of keeping our die, and except 
a certain portion of land and wood which 
the same Otho gave to the same Brethren 
in free alms, as is more fully contained in 
the charter which the same Master and 
Brethren have of the same Otho, which 
said manor the same Otho granted and 
demised to the same Master and Brethren 
to hold from Easter in the nineteenth 
year of the King’s reign for forty years 
next ensuing to be fully complete, we do 
hold approved and accepted, and the same 
for us and our heirs we do grant and with 
our seal do confirm. Wherefore I do will 
and firmly command for us and our heirs 
that the aforesaid Master and Brethren of 
the Knights of the Temple do have and 
hold the aforesaid manor of Lilleston, with 
all its appurtenances, except the aforesaid 
office of keeping our die and a certain por- 
tion of land and wood which the same 
Otho gave to them in free alms, well and in 
peace freely and quietly until the aforesaid 
term of forty years complete as is afore- 
said, and as the chirograph between them 
thereof executed doth reasonably witness. 
These being witnesses, R. Bishop of Dur- 
ham; William Earl of Warren; Symon de 
Montfort ; William of Ralegh; Nicolas de 
Molines; John de Plessetis, and others. 
Given by the hand of the venerable father 
R. Bishop of Chichester, our Chancellor, 
at Westminster, the 22nd day of March in 
the 21st year of our reign.’’—Ro?. Cart. 
21 Hen, IIT. mem. 6. 

Towards the latter part of this reign Rud- 
ing observes that some doubts had arisen 
as to the service to be performed by those 
who held the office of keeping the King’s 
die; for in his forty-first year the King 
desired search to be made among the Rolls 
of the Exchequer in order that it might 
be ascertained what Otho Fitz-William 
then deceased had holden by reason of his 
keeping the King’s die, and who was his 
heir. I assume that it is to this period 





* Richard Bishop of London was consecrated in 1108 and died in 1127, the 27th of 
Henry I. 
+ Mag. Rot. Pips, vulgo 5 Steph, William FitzOtho; Rot. 15a, Londonia, Madox, 
Exch, i. 476. 
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that the appointment of Theobald of Lyles- 
ton has to be referred. Some doubts had 
already taken place; the successions to the 
tenure accrued at short periods, and we 
find that Hugh Fitz-Otho, who in 49 
Hen. III, held the office of die-keeper, was 
succeeded by an infant son also named 
Otho, and we next find that upon the 
office devolving upon a tenant incompetent 
by reason of his non-age in the eighth 
Edw. I, William of Turnmire was ap- 
pointed cuneator, the King taking upon 
himself to satisfy the payment of the fee 
that Otho’s guardian claimed for keeping 
the dies. (See Ruding, i. 41.) 

The ancient Roll called Testa de Neville, 
comprehended and transcribed in the more 
modern book called by that name, states 
the tenure by William Fitz-Otho of one 
carue of land in Lilleston, which was 
worth 40s., by the service of keeping the 
stamps of the King's mint, which service 
was rendered throughout the year.* It 
appears also from this entry that the then 
Bishop of London accounted to the Ex- 
chequer through the Pipe Roll for his 
estate in Lilleston: and in Blount’s Te- 
nures (p. 65) is cited an extract from the 
Pleas of the Crown 22 Edw. I. which states 
that *‘ Otho Fitz-William had holden the 
manor of Lilleston, in the county of 
Middlesex, of the Lord the King Henry, 
father of the Lord the King that now is, 
in chief, by the serjeanty of keeping the 
die of the mint of the Lord the King. But 
the Master of the Knights of the Temple 
now holds it,’’ &c. 

By the marriage of Maud the daughter 
and heir of Thomas Fitz-Otho the ser- 
jeanty was performed by her husband 
Lord Botetourt whom she survived, when 
she sold the office to William le Laty- 
mer, whose son Lord Latymer, 47 Edw. 
III. procured an exemplification of King 
Henry the First’s charter, as also of the 
pardon granted in 3 Edw. III. to Wil- 
liam le Latymer for “ the trespass he com- 
mitted by the purchase to him and his 
heirs of the office of the engraving and 
fabricating of our dies in our Tower of 
London and city of Canterbury, from 
Mand, who was the wife of John of Bote- 
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tourt, who held the same of us in chief 
our license hereupon not obtained ;’’ and 
thereby confirming the charter of King 
Henry I. ‘as also the grant, gift, and con- 
firmation which the aforesaid Maud had 
made to the aforesaid William le Latymer, 
deceased, of the said mystery of the dies, 
with all the profits and liberties to the 
aforesaid office pertaining.’’—Pat. 47 Edw. 
III. part 2, memb. 15. 

From this last document the presump- 
tion is almost absolute that the Crown had 
from the third year of the reign of Edw. 
III. (A.D. 1329) insisted upon the office 
or serjeanty being performed by the actual 
engraving and workmanship or manu- 
facture (fabrice) of the King’s dies ; and 
the presumption is corroborated by the 
exemplification and inspeximus confir- 
mation of King Henry the First’s ori- 
ginal charter being coupled with the par- 
don-licence of alienation, so that, whatever 
deviation had taken place, yet that the 
terms of the original tenure were the same 
as those that in 47 Edw. III. (1373) re- 
ceived royal confirmation under a more 
explicit declaration. 

After this we hear no more of the manor 
of Lilleston as connected with the here- 
ditary service, serjeanty, or office of keep- 
ing the dies or money-stamp; indeed, it 
was in all probability surrendered or ex- 
tinguished. The Report on the Royal Mint 
Commission f states, “ Originally, perhaps, 
the engraving of the dies may actually have 
been performed by the cuneator : at a very 
early period, however, it had become a 
sinecure ; a fee of 7s. for every dozen of 
dies being paid to the cuneator, and the 
actual engraving being executed by other 
persons,’’ a state of things perfectly con- 
sistent with Theobald of Lyleston styling 
himself Insculptor cuneorum monete totius 
Anglia (whose office, in point of time, 
preceded that of William de Turnmire), 
while the Othos were holding the manor 
of Lilleston by the serjeanty of keeping 
the dies; and the Report proceeds to 
state, “From the Indenture of 1344 it 
appears that the taillour des ferres re- 
ceived his wages, and was no doubt ap- 
pointed (as the Warden) bythe King ; but 


° « Willielmus filius Ote tenet in Lituesrow in servientia unam carucam terre, 
que valet xls. per servicium servandi signa Regis monete, et facit servicium suum per 
totum annum. R. Episcopus London reddit compotum de Ixx marcis pro eodem. In 


thesauro liberavit per duo tallia. 


Et quietus est.’’—Testa de Neville, 362 b. 


In the 


notes from inquisitions or escheats which contribute to compose the more modern book 


called Testa de Neville, the following passages also occur : 
LILLESTON per serjeantiam custodiendi cuneos monete. 
“Otto filius Willielmi tenet LiLLeston per serjantiam ; 


360 b of the printed copy. 
modo Templarii per eum.”—362 a. 


‘* Otho filius Willielmi tenet 
Et valet per annum xl s.”’>— 


* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Constitution, Manage- 
ment, and Expense of the Royal Mint (presented to both Houses of Parliament by 


command of Her Majesty), pp. 44, 45. 
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from the Indenture of 1347 downwards he 
was paid by the Master. The Indenture 
of 1364, reciting that theretofore the die- 
cutter had been ordained and deputed by, 
and at the expense of, the Master in all 
things, resumes the appointment of this 
officer into the hands of the Crown ; while 
in 1412 he appears among the King’s 
officers, and receives his fees from the 
King through the Warden.” This taillour 
des ferres is the same officer as the 
sculptor de ferris in the Report, also 
mentioned, and “ appears to have stepped 
nearly into the position of the old cunea- 
tor. He seems to have received his salary 
without service; the Master, by the In- 
denture of 1412, and all subsequent ones, 
being empowered to impress gravers to do 
the actual work, the chief graver receiving 
a fee on every dozen or every hundred dies 
executed by the working gravers ;” so that 
this passage clears up and reconciles the 
previous remarks contained in the Report, 
and the conclusions drawn from the ancient 
indentures of the mint, when placed in 
juxta-position with the preceding charters, 
which are not alluded to or noticed in a 
report that in all other respects appears 
perfect, and is replete with curious and 
valuable information. 

I have subjoined the most ancient of the 
charters that have been cited in this com- 
munication. T.E.T. 


(Carte Antique, Y. Nos. 14 to 17.) 


* Carte Will’i filij Otton’. 

“14. Matildis Imperatrix Regis Henrici 
filia* Vicecomiti de Essexia salutem; Pre- 
cipio tibi quod seisias Willielmum filium 
Otonis de terra sua de Benflet ita bene et 
plene sicut inde seisitus fuit die qua Rex 
Henricus pater meus fuit vivus et mortuus 
et bene et in pace libere et honorifice 
teneat sicut liberius tenuit tempore Hen- 
rici patris mei. Teste cancellario et comite 
Gloucestriz apud Westmonasterium. 

“15. Henricus Rex Anglie Ricardo 
Episcopo London et Hugoni de Bocland 
et omnibus Baronibus et fidelibus suis 
Francis et Anglis Essexize salutem ; Sciatis 


me dedisse Otoni aurifabro meo terram de 
Benflet cum apendicio ejus scilicet cum 
terra de Chilcendice cum omnibus rebus 
quee ipsi predicts terre pertinent quando 
erat in manu mea, Et volo et firmiter 
precipio et concedo ut bene honorifice et 
quiete teneat cum soka et saka et tol et 
team et infangenthef et omnibus aliis con- 
suetudinibus quas ipsa terra habebat dum 
fuit in manu mea. Teste, &c. 

“16, Henricus Rex Anglie Ricardo Lon- 
donise Episcopo et Albrico de Ver salutem; 
Sciatis me reddidisse et concessisse et hac 
carta mea confirmasse Willielmo filio Oto- 
nis aurifabri totam terram que fuit patris 
sui in Beniflet et Chalvesdon et Chilidit et 
Lillestona, et ministerium cuneorum et 
omnia alia ministeria sua et omnes terras 
et tenementa sua intra Londoniam et extra, 
faciendo inde ministeria que Otho auri- 
faber pater ejus faciebat. Quare volo quod 
prefatus Willielmus et heredes sui teneant 
omnes predictas terras et tenementa et 
misteria sua. Ita bene in pace et honori- 
fice sicut pater ejus umquam melius tenuit 
cum socca et sacca et thol et them et in- 
fangonthef et cum omnibus libertatibus et 
consuetudinibus suis. Teste,’’ &c. 


(Carte Antique, Y. Nos. 17 to 20.) 


*¢ Carte Will’mi filij Othonis. 

“17. Henricus Rex Anglize Mauricio 
Londonize Episcopo et Hugoni de Bocland 
et omnibus Baronibus suis et fidelibus 
Francis et Anglis de Londonia salutem ; 
Sciatis me reddidisse Othoni juveni miste- 
rium patris sui, scilicet misterium cuneo- 
rum et omnia alia misteria sua et omnes 
terras suas infra burgum et extra et nomi- 
natim Lillestona. Et precipio ut eas ita 
bene et honorifice teneat cum soca et sacca 
et toll et team et infangnenitephf (sic) 
cum omnibus aliis consuetudinibus suis 
sicut eas pater ejus melius tenuit et habuit 
tempore patris et fratris mei Regis Wil- 
lielmi. Teste, Roberto Comite de Mel- 
lend, Willielmo de Warrenna, et Willielmo 
de Albinneio apud Arundel.”’ 

18, 19, 20. These are identical with 
Nos. 14, 15, and 16, 


Hatron GARDEN—BLOOMSBURY—UNDERGROUND SEWERAGE IN HoLporn 1661. 


Mr. Urnan,—tThe statutes of the 31st 
and 35th Elizabeth, passed in order to 
prevent the increase of buildings near the 
metropolis, the proclamations made to en- 
force obedience to those statutes, and 
more especially the licenses granted by the 
Crown non obstante these statutes, au- 
thorising persons to build upon their 
estates in certain localities, occasionally 


afford curious information as to the an- 
cient state of the suburbs of London, 
while they authenticate the date and origin 
of districts that have for nearly two cen- 
turies formed an adjunct to this great city, 
and are now themselves the nucleus of 
densely populated neighbourhoods. 

These non obstante licenses, dispens- 
ing with obedience to the statutes above 





* She sometimes added to her style, “et Anglorum Domina.’’ Mon. Angl. i. 175. 
fo. Lond. 1655. 
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alluded to, and which emanated from the 
Crown fora pecuniary consideration, were 
of two characters, both equally unconsti- 
tutional, viz.—the one a license autho- 
rising the suitor to build upon his estate, 
the other a license containing a pardon 
for having infringed the statutes, and 
thence called a pardon license, and of such 
latter class are the two licenses, issued 
immediately after the Restoration, whereof 
I give the following extracts :— 

‘** D’ con’ pardon’ Christophero Hatton, 
Pat. 13 Car. 2. pars 38, No. 8.—Where- 
as we have been given to understand that 
our well beloved Christopher Hatton, son 
and heir apparent of Christopher Lord 
Hatton, of Kirby, in the county of North- 
ampton, heretofore was and still is law- 
fully seised in his demesne as of ffee of and 
in all that scite and parcell of ground 
whereon a certain capitall messuage or 
mansion house, formerly called Hatton- 
house, in the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, in the county of Middlesex, formerly 
stood ; and of and in all that parcel of 
ground to the said scite adjoining, lately 
called the Bowling Green ; and one other 
parcel of ground, formerly called the 
Privy Garden, thereunto also adjoining; 
and of and in one other parcel of ground 
to the said parcel called the Privy Garden 
and Bowling Green thereunto also ad- 
joining, heretofore a close, containing 14 
acres by estimation, more or less, after- 
wards inclosed with a brick wall, and 
lately called or known by the name of 
Hatton Garden, all which aforesaid parcels 
of ground, as the same, or any part of 
them, do abut southward upon a certain 
street there, commonly called Holborne, 
do contain 180 feet of assise or there- 
abouts, and from Holborne turning to- 
wards the north and abutting eastward 
upon Ely House, do contain 460 foot of 
assise or thereabouts, and from thence, 
turning towards the east and abutting 
southward upon Ely House, do contain 
300 feet of assise or thereabouts, and 
from thence turning again further towards 
the north and abutting eastward upon 
Saffron Hill, do contain 1022 feet of as- 
sise or thereabouts, and from thence turn- 
ing towards the west and abutting north- 
ward upon a certain passage there leading 
towards Purpool Lane, do contain 425 
feet of assise or thereabouts, and from 
thence turning toward the south and 
abutting westward upon Leather Lane, do 
contain 1040 foot of assise or thereabouts, 
and from thence turning towards the east 
and abutting northward upon certain tene- 
ments between Leather Lane and the 
aforesaid mansion-house called Hatton 
House, do contain 210 feet of assise or 
thereabouts.—And that thereof being so 

Gent. Mac. Vo. XLIII. 
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seised he the said Christopher did take 
down and demolish part of the said capi- 
tal, messuage, or mansion house, and 
other the outhouses and buildings thereto 
lately belonging, and did erect and build, 
not only upon the old foundation thereof, 
but upon divers other parts of the afore- 
said scite and parcels of land respectively 
several tenements and dwelling houses, 
whereby he hath offended against the laws 
of this kingdom, and incurred the penal- 
ties thereof.’” Here follow the operative 
words, granting pardon of all forfeitures 
and penalties incurred by reason of the 
previous buildings, and empowering the 
future building operations to be carried 
on, with liberty to make a sewer, ‘‘ so as 
the walls be built of stone or brick, to fall 
into a certain ditch or common sewer, 
leading from Clerkenwell towards Hol- 
borne, and from thence falling into the 
Thames at Bridewell dock.” 7 Novr. 
{1661.] 

““D’ con’ Licencie Thome Comiti Suth’, 
Pat. 13 Car. 2. p. 38, No. 6.—Whereas 
we have been given to understand that 
our right trusty and well beloved cousin 
and counsellor Thomas Earl of South- 
ampton, our high treasurer of Eng- 
land, is lawfully seised in his demesne as 
of ffee of and in the several pieces or par- 
cels of land, or ground and tenements, 
hereinafter mentioned, commonly called 
or known by the several names of the 
Pond Piece, The Cherry Garden, Blooms- 
bury Buildings, The Rose Field, The Bowl- 
ing Ground and tenement now or late in 
the tenure or occupation of Thomas Wal- 
ton, or his assigns, all which said parcels 
of land or ground and tenements lying to- 
gether, do abut east upon the land of Sir 
Thomas Fisher called The King’s Gate, 
south upon the street called Holborne, 
west upon the land or ground late belong- 
ing unto Biggs, late alderman of 
the city of London, deceased, and north 
upon the field called Long Field and Ba- 
ker’s Field, all which pieces or parcels of 
land or ground and tenements do contain 
by estimation 34 acres or thereabouts ; 
and also of and in that part of the piece 
or parcel of land called the Long Field, 
which lieth between the walls of the court 
of the mansion-house of the said Earl of 
Southampton, called Southampton House, 
and the Cherry Garden and part of 
Bloomsbury, with one street extending 
westward leading into the highway from 
St. Giles to Tottenham Courte;—and being 
thereof so seised, he the said Thomas Earl 
of Southampton, or some of his tenants, 
have heretofore erected and built upon 
some part thereof, several tenements, edi- 
fices, and buildings. And forasmuch as 
most of those a were made of wood, 
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and are become ruinous and decayed and 
very dangerous in case of fire, and that it 
would very much redound as well to the 
public hazard and damage as that of the 
said Earl of Southampton, if such of the 
said tenements, &c. as are fit to stand, 
should not be continued, and the rest 
taken down and rebuilt according to the 
design and plott for building upon the 
premises made and prepared by the said 
Earl, and by Us seene and approved of, 
Nowknow ye—” Here follow the operative 
words of pardon and remission of penal- 
ties as in the foregoing non obstante the 
statutes of 31 and 35 Eliz. and licence is 
given ‘‘to build new streets, so as both 
the front walls and all other the outwalls 
of the buildings, &c. erected and built of 
or with brick and stone, or one of them ; 
and to make, have, and use one or more 
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sewer or sewers which shall or may fall, 
or be vented in, to, by, or through the 
common sewer in Holborne or St. Giles, 
near the place now called the King’s Gate, 
or in, to, or by, or through any other 
common sewer, made or to be made in 
Holborn or in St. Giles that can or may 
receive the same, and to make a new 
sewer.”’ 

The perusal of these licenses will also 
suggest to the reader that making the 
Thames the receptacle of the main sewer 
at Bridewell dock (i. e. by the Fleet ditch), 
and newly-formed sewers to fall into the 
main sewer, is of long continuance, al- 
though, previous to the period of the Re- 
storation, I believe no mention is made in 
public records of any underground com- 
mon sewer. 

Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


How FAR LEDWICH ASSISTED IN THE COMPILATION OF THE MONASTICON 
HIBERNICUM. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThere lies before me, as 
I write, a copy of Archdall’s well-known 
Monasticon Hibernicum, which wants the 
plates, but is otherwise in excellent con- 
dition. I find, after a careful examination, 
that it contains, in the handwriting of 
Ledwich, the Irish antiquary, many mar- 
ginal glosses, someof which are cut through 
by the bookbinder’s knife, but others re- 
main in extenso. They are interesting, as 
pointing out what portions of the work 
were contributed by Ledwich, who seems 
in this (once, his own) copy to have been 
jealous of his fame. 

The Advertisement is, in a marginal an- 
notation, said to be ‘* By Ledwich;’’ 
and the Introduction is similarly noted, 
“ The whole written by E. Ledwich.”’ 
When I turn over the pages, I find the like 
entries regularly made, e.g. : 

Page 147. At the commencement of the 
account of Christ Church, Dublin, is this 
marginal comment in pencilling : ‘* J sup- 
plied as far as y° Crochets. Edw. Led- 
wich, F.A.S. 1786.’’ Inverted commas 
then mark out the paragraph in page 147, 
commencing with the words, “ Involved in 
obscurity and darkness,’’ and take in the 
whole of page 148, concluding with “a 
branch of Augustinians.’’ 

Page 171. Ledwich writes, in pen- 
cilling, opposite the account of William 
Moreton, Dean of Christ Church, Dublin, 
1677-1705, the gloss *‘ obscure.” 

Page 173. Addition, ad finem, to the 
paragraph about St. Sepulchre’s Priory, 
Dublin, ‘and St. Sepulchre’s Library.”’ 

Page 183. Opposite the third para- 
graph: ‘* Compare this with Regan, in 
Harris’ Hibernica. Lesse (i.e. a manor 
so named] here, I think .... Bordgall, I 
think Bo....’’ 


Page 338, line 23. ‘' 1746’ corrected 
with a pen, and made “ 1496.” 

Page 351, line 5 from bottom. The 
name, Lough-meran, is underlined with 
pencilling, and opposite is written, ‘‘ There 
is Loughmedan in Strongbow’s Charter to 
Kilkenny.”’ 

Page 590. The whole of the architec- 
tural account of Aghaboe Abbey, Queen’s 
co., with the List of Abbots from the year 
1382, is claimed by Ledwich, who scores 
the margin of the type with ink-jots, and 
writes, ‘‘ EZ. Ledwich, in the year 1786.” 
In line 14 of this page, opposite the words 
*¢ the last vicar,’’ he writes ‘* Dr. Carr.’’ 

Page 593, line 13. Cluain-chaoin is 
identified in the margin, ‘“* Probably Clon- 
keen.” 

Page 597. Opposite the account of the 
Nunnery of Teampulna Cailleac-dubh, Led- 
wich writes in pencilling, ‘‘ Was a cell de- 
pending on the Dominican Abbey of Agha- 
boe, another (cell?) the church held [was 7] 
Cuffesborough . There is no round 
tower, or remains of . KE” 

Page 667. The account of the Monas- 
tery of Monaincha, co. Tipperary, is thus 
annotated, ‘‘ Communicated by Rev. Edw. 
Ledwich.’’ 

Page 668. 


In large letters, in the 
centre of margin, as claiming the whole 
page, is written ‘‘ Z. Ledwich.”’ 


Page 771. Opposite the account of 
Glendalough, is written in ink, ‘* By Col. 
Hayes. See my Acct. in Archeologia, 
Vol. 8.” 

Ibid. line 4 from bottom, the words 
‘* Grecian architecture” are underlined with 
ink, and in margin appears the sound, sen- 
tentious comment, ‘‘ nonsense.’’ 

Page 775. Opposite the last paragraph 
is ‘* Johnson’s Tour in Scotland, E.L.’’ 
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ie. identifying an extract from the great 
moralist’s meditations at Jona. 

Any of your readers who possess the 
Monasticon Hibernicum, by transcribing 
these notes in their several places, may 
enhance the value of the copy. But those, 
who have studied the hagiology of Ireland 
with our modern advantages, feel painfully 
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the meagreness and feebleness of this joint 
production of Ledwich and Archdall ; and 
are longing for something fuller, better, 
more scholar-like, more deep than what 
the twain were able to accomplish. 
Yours, &c. 
SaMvuEL Hayman, Clk, 
South Abbey, Youghal, Jan. 5, 1855. 


Tue Canon-Counts or Lyons.—MECHANICAL SKILL OF M. DE MoNTMORILLON. 
—FamMILiges oF SALADIN AND D’UrFE.—DISINTERESTEDNESS OF SPON. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the long biographical 
note on Cardinal de Bernis in La Harpe’s 
‘* Lycée ”’ (viii. 204—7), there is an ex- 
pression which few English readers will 
understand. ‘Il vint 4 Paris fort jeune, 
n’y apportant que 1500 livres * de rente, 
le titre de Comte de Lyon, une figure et 
un esprit agréables.’”’ In relating the 
rupture with his patroness, Madame de 
Pompadour, it is said she taxed him with 
ingratitude, because ‘elle l’avait tiré de 
la boue.’’ In reply, while justifying his 
conduct on the ground of duty, he added 
‘*un comte de Lyon ne peut pas été tiré 
de la boue.” On which La Harpe ob- 
serves, ‘‘Cela était vrai, et la réponse 
était aussi noble que moderée.’’ The 
reader would infer, that he was of a family 
which bore that title, but such was not the 
case. 

His earliest preferment was a canonry in 
the cathedral of Lyons, whose chapter was 
one of the most eminent in France. “ Elle 
fut fondée par Jean Roi de Bourgogne ; 
qui la remplit de Seigneurs des meilleures 
maisons de ses Etats. Le Doyen et les 
Chanoines prennenttous le titre de Comtes, 
et doivent étre nobles de quatre races, 
tant du cdté paternel que du maternel. 
Ils officient au maitre-autel la mitre sur 
la téte, comme les evéques, tant le prétre 
que le diacre et le soudiacre.’’ (Nouveau 
Voyage de France, 1771, p. 77.) The 
following scattered notices (as I have no 
History of Lyons accessible,) are taken 
from Delandine’s ‘‘ Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque de Lyon,” (1812, 3 vols. 
8vo.) several of which relate to the an- 
tiquities of that city. His utere mecum. 

From No. 1443, we learn that the title 
of the Canon-Counts in public proclama- 
tions, as allowed by the Crown, was No- 
bilissimi Comites Lugduni. No. 1256, 
which contains the acts of the chapter 
from the year 1337 to 1449, mentions the 
rejection of ‘‘ Jean Goy, se préesentant pour 
chanoine, comme non noble.” In No. 
1533, a transcript made in 1672 from older 
documents, it is regulated that “nul, a 
l’exception des comtes, ne pouvoit mettre 


ses armoiries sur l’autel pendant la célé- 
bration des messes de mort.” No. 1280, 
entitled ‘‘ Censura in quosdam Canonicos 
Lugdunenses,”’ refers to an extraordinary 
pretension of the Counts, which drew upon 
them the censure of the Sorbonne. “ Cette 
censure fut faite, le 18 Avril, 1555, contre 
l’usage des chanoines de la cathédrale de 
Lyon, qui, dans 1|’élévation de la hostie 
pendant la célébration de la messe, re- 


‘ fusoient de fléchir le genou et de s’incliner. 


Il s’étoit élevé & cet égard une grande 
difficulté entre le doyen de l’église et les 
chanoines. La décision en avait été portée 
au roi qui nomina deux commissaires 
pour la terminer. Ceux-ci furent les car- 
dinaux de Lorraine et de Tournon. Cette 
affaire singuliére fut plaidée contradictoire- 
ment devant eux en plein conseil. On y 
observa que les rois de France s’age- 
nouilloient 4 l’élévation; et dés-lors, il fut 
ordonné aux chanoines d’en faire autant.” 
Notwithstanding this, Dulaure says that 
these ‘‘ Chanoines-comtes ’’ obtained an 
Order of Council, August 23 of the same 
year, in confirmation of their claim,} and 
only renounced it in the reign of Louis 
XIV. “par l’effet des reproches du roi et 
par la crainte de lui deplaire.” (Histoire 
de Paris, vol. v. p. 61.) He adds, “‘ Le 
roi abolit en 1687 un pareil usage, re- 
ligicusement conservé par les chanoines de 
Verdun; ils ne se mettaient point 4 genoux 
pendant |’élévation, et assistaient la téte 
couverte aux processions.’’ (Ibid.) It is 
curious to contrast this monarch’s zeal for 
rituals with his disregard of principle in 
himself, and his persecution of it in others, 
But such contradictions are not un- 
common. 

The chapter does not seem to have been 
opulent, notwithstanding its dignity, to 
judge by the slender income of Bernis. 
And when M. de Montmorillon, one of 
the later counts, who had studied the art 
of painting glass, ‘‘se flattoit de faire re- 
presenter sur les vitraux du choeur le 
second concile de Lyon, les frais en paru- 
rent trop considérables 4 son chapitre.’’ 
His mechanical talents, however, proved 


* « Livre, monnaie de compte, vingt sous.’’ Wailly. 


+ ‘*Maintenus dans ce droit. . 


- + par un arrét du conseil, du 23 aot 1555," 
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useful in the cathedral. ‘‘ Lorsque l’église 
de Lyon l’eut admis parmi ses comtes, un 
examen réfléchi de l’art du serrurier lui 
fit imaginer un moyen ingenieux pour ren- 
fermer, de la maniére la plus facile et la 
plus sfre, les riches ornemens de la sacris- 
tie. Ce méchanisme échappe aux regards 
des curieux, et excite leur surprise lorsqu’ 
on le leur découvre.’’ (Delandine, iii. 
p- 325, from the “ Eloge Historique de M. 
de Montmorillon, par M. de la Tourette,”’ 
No. 1390.) He died in 1771, before the ex- 
tinction of the chapter and its dignities. 
The last doyen-comiée was M. de Castellas, 
deputy of the city of Lyons to the States- 
General of 1729. The laws of that assem- 
bly on the “Organisation du Clergé ”’ 
contain no special notice of the chapter 
of Lyons; but in that general abolition 
its patrician canons were the least likely 
to be spared. The language adopted by 
the Ecclesiastical Committee in its Re- 
port* was directly opposed to their pri- 
vileges, which could only hasten their fall, 
instead of suspending it. ‘“‘ Cette foule 
d’abbés, de prieurs-commendataires, de 
chanoines, se éloignés tous de leur inten- 
tion primitive, va disparoitre de la face de 
Véglise.’”” (Recueil des Lois Nouvelles, 
1792, division iii, p. 136.) A decree 
* accepté et sanctionné’’ August 24, 1790, 
enacts that ‘‘ tous titres et offices... 
les dignités, canonicats, prébendes . . . 
sont éteints et supprimés, sans qu’il puisse 
jamais en étre etabli de semblables.’’ (Ib. 
p- 106.) The fate of the ex-doyen-comte 
was melancholy. ‘‘ Long-temps fugitif et 
hors de Lyon, il y revenoit, lorsqu’un 
coup de vent le fit tomber d’un vaisseau 
dans la mer, ow il disparut,en 1798.” 
(Delandine, iii. 161.) 

I have to add some genealogical notices 
of two of the counts: 1. The family name 
of M. de Montmorillon above-mentioned 
was SALADIN, and its resemblance to that 
of the celebrated Sultan is explained by the 
following traditionary anecdote. ‘‘ L’un 
de ses anc¢tres ayant été vaincu dans les 
croisades par Saladin, obtint de ce soudan 
la permission de retourner en Bourgogne, 
ou sa famille étoit établie, pour y chercher 
sa rangon. Le chevalier n’ayant pu se 
procurer la somme a laquelle on )’avoit 
fixée, retourna sans hésiter demander ses 
fers 4 Saladin; mais ce fier ennemi, ne 
voulant pas se laisser vaincre en genero- 
sité, lui accorda Ia liberté, sous la condi- 
tion que chaque ainé de sa maison porte- 
roit a l'avenir le surnom de Saladin.’’ 
(Del. iii. 325.) To impugn so pleasing a 


story may seem captious, but it appears 
very improbable, and looks like being made 
for the name. That of Dacre has been 
attributed by some sanguine persons to an 
ancestor’s supposed achievements at Acre 
during the Crusades, whereas it has its 
real though humbler derivation from a 
place so called in Cumberland. 

2. The elder of the two brothers d’Urfé 
(called Anne, according to a practice then 
common in France), the author of Diane, 
became a Canon-Count of Lyons, after his 
divorce, which took place in 1596. An 
account of the origin of that family, which 
is omitted by Moreri, is given by Delan- 
dine. “ Le premier nom de cette famille 
etoit Wolf, qui signifie Joup en langue 
Allemande.t Les descendans de Wolf se 
nommeérent Guelfes en Italie, et Ulfes en 
France, d’ot: s’est formé le nom d’Urfeé. 
Henri Wolf, surnommé le Lion orgueil- 
leux, chassé d’Allemagne par l’Empereur 
Frédéric Barberousse, se refugia auprés 
Guy, Comte de Forez, et batit le chateau 
d@’Urgé, dont on distingue encore d’im- 
menses ruines, sur une montagne pres de 
St. Just en Chevalet. . . . Pierre d’Urfé 
fut grand maitre des arbalétriers de France, 
et assista en cette qualité au sacre de 
Charles VII.; ce fut lui qui changea le 
nom d’Uifé en celui d’Urfé. Frangois, 
son petit-fils, soutint vaillamment avec le 
chevalier Bayard la gloire du nom Francais 
ou treize Francais combattirent contre 
treize Espagnols.” (iii. 176-7, No. 1264.) 
Whether our comic poet, Thomas Durfey, 
was of the same family I cannot say, but 
his parents were French refugees, who 
fled in 1628 from the siege of Rochelle, 
and settled at Exeter. 

After having said so much about persons 
who attained to dignities at Lyons, an in- 
stance of self-denial in the same place will 
not be inapplicable. No. 1392 of the MS. 
contains a list of the doyens (presidents) 
of the College of Physicians in that city. 
At the death of Pierre Garnier (the an- 
cestor of several eminent physicians and 
lawyers), in 1681, ‘on vouloit nommer 
pour doyen Charles Spon, qui étoit Cal- 
viniste ; on proposa a ce dernier de se 
faire Catholique ; mais il déclara qu’il 
préféroit mourir dans sa religion 4 tous 
les honneurs.’’ (iii. 334.) Accordingly 
André Falconet, author of a treatise on 
the scurvy, and who had filled the office 
of sheriff, was advanced to the vacant 
chair, The author of the French ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Girouettes’’ has sarcastically 
asserted, ‘‘ Rien ne cotite moins a un 





* Read by the Abbé Expilly, afterwards Constitutional Bishop of Quimper. He 
suffered as a federalist in 1794. 
+ They professed to be descended from Guarin, Count of Altorf and Duke of 
Suabia, who lived in the eighth century. 
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docteur en médecine qu’un serment’’ 
(p. 379), but here is an instance of the 
contrary. A further interest attaches to 
Spon, from his being the father of Jacob 
Spon, the celebrated traveller and anti- 
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quary, who did not derogate from the 
paternal example of integrity, but en- 
dured destitution and exile in the same 


cause.* 
Yours, &c. J.T. M. 
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Play. 


The Belgian legislature has agreed to a 
literary convention with England which 
will protect the rights of our authors. In 
consequence of the international treaty be- 
tween that country and France, the pub- 
lishers of Paris have already sent 10,000 
volumes to Brussels, to be deposited in 
the Bibliothéque Royale. 

The India Board has published the new 
rules laid down for the examination for 
Writerships, which is to take place in July 
next. They differ in many respects from 
the report already published. Each can- 
didate must send in, before the 1st of May, 
certificates of health, character, and of his 
being above 18 and under 22 years of age, 
together with a list of the subjects on which 
he wishes to be examined. These subjects, 
as finally settled, are—English composi- 
tion, English literature and history, in- 
cluding that of the laws and constitution, 
language, literature, and history of Greece, 
Rome, France, Germany, Italy, mathe- 
matics, chymistry, electricity and magne- 
tism, natural history, geology and minera- 
logy, logic, mental, moral, and political 
philosophy, Sanscrit and, Arabic. The 
twenty best candidates are to be selected. 
They will be required to pass, after one or 
two years, at their option, an examination 
in law, Indian history, one Indian lan- 
guage, and political economy. After pass- 
ing this examination they will receive their 
appointments. Such are the outlines of a 
plan destined probably to work greater 
changes in the education of the upper 
classes than any which has occurred since 
the revival of classic learning in the 15th 
century.—The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company has appointed, as a 
temporary measure, the Right Hon. Sir 
James Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D., to be Pro- 


fessor of History and Political Economy at 
Haileybury College. 

At the University of Cambridge the 
Crosse Scholarship was on the 8th Dec. 
adjudged to Octavius Glover, B.A. of 
Emmanuel college. On the 28th Dec. the 
Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A. of Caius col- 
lege, was elected Hulsean lecturer for the 
year ensuing; and the Hulsean prize of 
100/. for an essay on the Influence of Chris- 
tianity upon International Law, was ad- 
judged to Mr. C. M. Kennedy, of Caius 
college. The Maitland prize of 1,000/. 
bequeathed by Sir Peregrine Maitland for 
an essay on some subject connected with 
the propagation of the Gospel in India and 
other parts of the heathen world, is this 
year offered for the best treatise on the 
Religious History of the Sikhs, considered 
with especial reference to the prospects of 
Christianity in North-western Indias The 
Rev. Theodore Preston, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity college, has been appointed Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, in the room 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Robinson, who 
has resigned the appointment. The sti- 
pend attached to it is miserably small— 
only 407. 10s. per annum. 

On the 12th Dec. the scheme for the 
building of the new Museum at Oxford 
(already noticed in Nov. p. 595) was sub- 
mitted to Convocation in three votes. The 
first proposition was that one or other of 
the two plans selected by the delegates 
should be adopted. Upon this a division 
took place, and the motion was carried by 
the small majority of six, there being in 
favour of it 70, and against it64. The 
House was then called upon to decide be- 
tween a Palladian design, bearing the motto 
“ Fiat justitia, ruat celum,” and a Rhe- 
nish Gothic, ‘‘ Nisi Dominus edificaverit 


* His erudite correspondence with La Chaise has been printed in your Magazine, 
December, 1834. 
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domum.’’ The merits of these two designs 
had been warmly discussed throughout the 
university, and numerous papers addressed 
to the members of convocation were in 
circulation. ‘“ Nisi Dominus” was adopted 
by a large majority of votes, 81 to 38. 
Messrs. Deane and Co. Dublin, are the 
successful competitors. A delegacy was 
at the same time appointed to confer with 
the architects, and transact all other busi- 
ness for the completion of the museum. 
The second plan, which was highly spoken 
of by competent judges, was by Mr. Barry, 
son of Sir Charles Barry. At a conver- 
sazione held in the Radcliffe library on the 
evening of the 9th, Professor Phillips had 
explained the grounds on which the two 
plans had beenselected. Six designs were 
at first chosen out of the whole number, 
and these subsequently reduced to two, 
the other four being rejected in conse- 
quence of inferior internal arrangements. 
“ Fiat justitia,’’ Mr. Barry’s design, the 
Professor eulogised both for compactness 
and good arrangement, adding that one 
side of Peckwater Quadrangle at Christ 
Church would give a fair idea of its height 
and elevation. ‘ Nisi Dominus,’’ the sub- 
sequently accepted design, had many points 
to commend it—e. g. the broad corridor, 
detached offices, extensive front, and lofty 
roof. Besides the particular merits of the 
adopted design, it is a matter of congratu- 
lation that the style of architecture has 
been selected which will duly harmonise 
with the majority of the neighbouring col- 
leges and principal buildings. 

On the 20th Jan. the judges appointed 
to award the great Burnett Prizes—one of 
1,800/. and another of 600/.—to the au- 
thors of the two best treatises on ‘ The 
Being and Attributes of God,’’ announced 
their awards. The successful competitors 
were found to be—for the first prize, the 
Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, A.M. 
Louth, Lincolnshire ; and for the second, 
the Rev. Jobn Tulloch, manse of Kettins, 
Cupar Angus, Principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrew’s, Scotland. There 
were 208 treatises lodged. The judges 
were Professors Baden Powell and Henry 
Rodgers, and Mr. Isaac Taylor. They 
were unanimous in their judgment. The 
sealed envelopes were opened in the Town- 
hall at Aberdeen by Mr. John Webster, 
advocate, in the presence of the other 
trustees and a large assemblage of the 
principal citizens. 

The Horticultural Society have made 
some changes in their programme. The 
first open-air gathering of the year 1855 
is to be held—by permission of her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners—in the gardens of 
Gore House, instead of at Chiswick. As 
the lateness of our English summer so 
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often renders the day of the May meeting 
cold and comfortless, a change which 
brings the Festival of Flora in that month 
some miles nearer home is clearly for the 
better. These garden meetings are in 
future to be held on Wednesday instead 
of Saturday. As regards the ordinary 
meetings in Regent-street, these are to be 
six in number for the year, to be held in 
February, March, April, May, June, and 
November. A new or increased interest 
is to be given to these in-door meetings by 
the greater attention to be paid to prac- 
tical results. 

We rejoice to be able to announce the 
formation of an Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society for Leicestershire. A 
public meeting for its establishment was 
held in the Town Library at Leicester on 
the 10th January, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Bonney in the chair. Letters were read 
from the Bishop of the Diocese and from 
Earl Howe expressing their cordial appro- 
bation of the design; and it was announcd 
that the Duke of Rutland would accept 
the office of Patron. The first resolution 
was moved by Mr. Perry Herrick, of 
Beaumanor Park: who expressed his con- 
viction that such a society would be at- 
tended with many beneficial results, in 
conducing to the study of the ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture and general antiquities 
of the county. There was no doubt that 
it had many remains of deep historical 
interest still unexplored, to which it would 
be the object of the Society to direct atten- 
tion, and to preserve them from oblivion. 
The rules of the proposed Society were 
read by the Archdeacon, and settled by 
the meeting. The Duke of Rutland and 
the Lord Bishop were elected Patrons; 
Earl Howe, Sir F. G. Fowke, Bart., Sir 
Arthur G. Hazelrigg, Bart., the Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, and William Perry 
Herrick, esq., Vice-Presidents ; the Hon. 
and Rev. John Sandilands, the Rev. J. M. 
Gresley, and Mr. Thomas Ingram, Secre- 
taries. Nearly half a century has elapsed 
since the completion of the great History 
of this county by Mr. Nichols; since which 
time but little has been done for its further 
illustration, whilst vast stores of informa- 
tion have been opened to the use of the 
antiquary in our national and municipal 
records, and the sciences of archeology 
and architecture have materially advanced 
both in extent of information and in accu- 
racy of deduction. Mr.T. R. Potter, the 
author of a History of Charnwood Forest, 
has for some years been engaged in a new 
survey of the county, to which the society 
will probably afford material assistance. 

The Surrey Archeological Society have 
issued a report of their first year’s pro- 
ceedings, but it is more barren of per- 
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formance than could hove been wished, 
nor more abundant in future promise. 

At a conversazione of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, held in the Mu- 
seum at Taunton, on 8th Jan. Mr. E. 
Batten, of Lincoln’s Inn, delivered a paper 
on the life of the monk Bacon, the enthu- 
siastic and gentle scholar of the thirteenth 
century. The Rev. Frank Warre read a 
paper prepared by the Rev. Mr. Scarth, 
of Bath, on stone and lead coffins, inscrip- 
tions, and other Roman remains, found at 
Bathwick, Combe Down, &c. Mr. C. E. 
Giles submitted for inspection three car- 
toons, designed by Mr. Bell, of Bristol, 
for a triple-light window, to be placed in 
the church at Aller, and representing, 
with two other subjects, the baptism of 
King Gudrum, after his defeat by the 
great Alfred. A drawing of the font, still 
extant, has been made by Mr. A. Clarke, 
to illustrate a paper to be read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, by the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, M.A. 

The Report of the Spalding Club, 
“ founded for printing historical, ecclesi- 
astical, genealogical, topographical, and 
literary remains of the north-eastern coun- 
ties of Scotland,’’ speaks of progress in 
the collection of drawings of the Ancient 
Sculptured Stone Monuments of Scotland; 
of a selection of Papers from the Charter 
Room at Cawdor, which is nearly ready 
for delivery ; of the first part of “ Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of Alexander Brodie, 
of Brodie,” now at press; and of other 
works, including the “ Diary of General 
Gordon,” from the Royal Library at St. 
Petersburg, and “The Bruce,’’ as being 
in a state of preparation. 

The frequenters of the reading rooms of 
the British Museum were gratified, at the 
reopening of the library this month, by 
the appearance of nine huge folio volumes 
labelled ‘‘ King’s Pamphiets.’’ This is 
not a catalogue, however, of the splendid 
collection of pamphlets, about 40,000 in 
number, which generally pass under that 
name—‘ the most valuable set of docu- 
ments,’’ says Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ connected 
with English history.’’ The new cata- 
logue we speak of represents some 20,000 
pamphlets belonging to the Royal Library, 
which were presented to the nation more 
than thirty years ago, but whose existence 
was made known to the public only on 
Tuesday Jan. 9, 1855. They were disin- 
terred by Mr. Panizzi, and, we understand, 
a catalogue was made of them fifteen years 
ago, but chiefly for the use of librarians. 
This catalogue has been revised and re- 
copied, and is now accessible to the public. 
The collection contains all the most im- 
portant pamphlets written during the reign 
of George III. on trade, commerce, fi- 
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nance, administration, and politics gene- 
rally. It embraces also an immense num- 
ber of tracts, placards, statutes, &c., in 
Dutch and French, having reference to 
Spanish rule inthe Netherlands. To Mr. 
Panizzi’s energy the public is indebted for 
the banquet thus set before it. The old 
collection of King’s Pamphlets, known to 
bibliographers as the Thomason Collection, 
was made during the reign of Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth. After experi- 
encing a variety of vicissitudes, it was pur- 
chased by George III., who presented it to 
the British Museum library. It is cata- 
logued, in manuscript, in twelve small 
volumes folio. On the fly-leaf of the first 
volume is written,—** Actions that may be 
presidents to posteritie ought to have their 
records : and doe merit a most useful pre- 
servation.’’ The tracts are entered ac- 
cording to their sizes. A distinct cata- 
logue, alphabetically arranged, is much 
required for this most invaluable historical 
collection.— Notes and Queries. 

A curious collection of Mexican An- 
tiquities is being exhibited for a short time 
at No. 57, Pall Mall. They consist of 
more than five hundred grotesque figures, 
jars, urns, &c., of stone and pottery, more 
or less stamped with hieroglyphics, collec- 
ted by Mr. C. B. Young, an Englishman 
of fortune, residing in Mexico in 1849. 
When the city was threatened in that year 
by the army of the United States, deep 
trenches and fosses were dug round the 
vicinity for additional defences, and it was 
in these excavations that the strangely 
designed objects came to light. The stone 
figures are said to be the earliest, probably, 
of the Toltec period, and the terra-cotta 
images and vases mostly prior to the 
Spanish conquest. 

A meeting of the personal friends of the 
late Professor Edward Forbes, (of whom 
a memoir was given in our last number,) 
was held on the 9th December at the 
Museum of Geology in Jermyn-street, 
when a committee was formed, consisting 
of Professor Owen, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Mr. Leonard Hor- 
ner, Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, and 
others, to receive subscriptions for a me- 
morial. Three suggestions were made— 
1. A bust to be placed in the entrance 
hall of the Museum. 2. A portrait to be 
painted and suspended in the meeting- 
room of the Royal Society. 3. A prize 
medal in the late Professor’s class of na- 
tural history. It has since been resolved 
that the Memorial shall consist of an 
annual medal, bearing the effigy of Edward 
Forbes, with a prize of books, to be awarded 
to the most distinguished student of natural 
history in the Government School of Mines; 
and also of a marble bust to be placed in 
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the hall of the Museum of Practical Ge- 
ology. 

It is now stated that the Library of Car- 
dinal Mai, which consists of 7,000 vo- 
lumes, chiefly very rare, has been pur- 
chased by the Roman government for the 
College of the Propaganda, and that the 
sum paid for it is only 3,600/. It was in 
the year 1824 that the Cardinal was pre- 
sented with the medal of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature of London, as men- 
tioned in our Obituary, at p. 97. 

The appointment of Mr. Ralph N. Wor- 
num to the office of Secretary to the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery is an augury 
of reform in that great public establish- 
ment. Hitherto the office of Secretary 
has been little more than a sinecure, and 
has been held at the small salary of 1507. 
a year (with residence and all that resi- 
dence implies), by General Thwaites. The 
duties were few, and those chiefly clerical. 
A change is now to be effected. Mr. 
Wornum’s whole time and knowledge are 
secured for the public, and the salary of 
the office is raised to 800/, a-year. One of 
the first duties of the new Secretary, we 
understand, will be to make out a cata- 
logue of all the great pictures in the world 
which, by probable events, are ever likely 
to come into the market—that is to say, of 
all known and authenticated works of great 
masters in private collections. Such a 
catalogue—difficult, but not impossible, to 
make—will be invaluable for art reference. 

We regret to hear that Martin’s cele- 
brated picture of Belshazzar’s Feast was 
iujured by the railway accident already de- 
scribed in p. 51, beyond even the power of 
picture restorers to injure it more. 

The merits of the Talbotype process 
have been submitted to the arbitration of 
the Court of Common Pleas. Mr. Fox 
Talbot, the patentee, brought an action 
against Mr. Laroche, the discoverer of the 
Collodion process, for infringement of 

atent. Mr. Laroche pleaded that Mr. 

albot was not the original inventor of 
photography, and called evidence with a 
view to prove that the Rev. Mr. Reid, 
vicar of Stone, near Aylesbury, first dis- 
covered it; and also pleaded that the 
Collodion process was no infringement of 
the Talbotype process. On this latter 
point a large mass of scientific evidence 
was goneinto. The jury ultimately found 
that Mr. Talbot was the true inventor of 
photography, but that the Collodion pro- 
cess was no infringement of his patent. A 
public meeting of the friends of the art 
has since been held, at which resolutions 
were passed expressive of regret at Mr. 
Fox Talbot’s “attempt to embrace the 
Collodion process within the meaning of 
his a of 1841, such process being en- 


tirely different from, and superior to, the 
patented process; that the progress of the 
photographic art greatly depended upon 
the successful resistance of Mr. Fox 
Talbot’s claim, and that it is desirable 
that all interested in the art should assist 
Mr. Laroche in defraying the necessary 
legal expenses incurred in his defence.” 
It is now understood that Mr. Fox Talbot 
has relinquished his intention of applying 
for a renewal of his patent. 

One of the most extraordinary speci- 
mens of Polychromic, or Coloured Litho- 
graphy, yet seen has been published by 
Messrs. Colnaghi, from the gigantic work 
of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 
It isa faithful reproduction of the colour 
and tone, as well as of the design, of 
the stupendous original; and has been 
executed by Winckelmann, of Berlin, 
under the direction of Mr. Lewis Griiner. 
of London. More than 40 stones are 
employed in the impression of the colours. 
It is sold at a low price, the cost of the 
work having been liberally defrayed by 
Mr. Harford, of Blaise Castle, who an- 
nounces his intention of giving the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. 

Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, 
is engaged on two new statues. One is 
America, represented by a female figure, 
the expression of whose face is beautiful 
and dignified. Thirteen stars form the 
coronet on her brow. Her right hand 
rests on the fasces, which are covered 
with laurels. The left hand points to 
Heaven. The left foot is trampling on 
chains. The drapery, which hangs easily 
and gracefully on the figure, is sup- 
ported by a band over the left shoulder. 
This statue has not been ordered. Cali- 
Sornia is altogether of a different charac- 
ter. She is represented by an Indian 
woman, and her face bespeaks all the 
cunning of her race. Sly and cat-like, 
she is tempting the colonist on by her 
own personal charms, and by a quantity 
of quartz at her feet, to which she points 
with a divining-rod in her left hand. Her 
right hand, grasping thorns, she conceals 
behind her back, as if unwilling to let the 
unwary gold-searcher know the sufferings 
which await him. Round her head she 
wears a fillet of shells and pearls, the 
usual Indian coiffure; whilst her hair, 
which falls down behind in braids, is 
caught up by a porcupine fastening. In 
the figure as well as in the face the true 
Indian character is preserved ; it is lithe 
and agile. “She can run you, Sir,” said 
Mr. Powers, ‘‘ and that right swiftly.” 

Two Medals have been struck as testi- 
monial presentations to the Hon. and Rev. 
W. J. Brodrick, for many years Rector of 
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Bath, who has lately quitted the scene of 
his long and honourable labours. They 
have reference chiefly to his exertions in 
behalf of the two public schools of the 
city,—the “* Blue Coat School” and “ King 
Edward’s School.’’ The former contains 
a bust of the founder, Robert Nelson; on 
the reverse is an inscription merely. The 
latter has on the obverse a portrait of 
King Edward VI., and on the reverse a 
seated clergyman is examining a group of 
youths, the motto being ‘‘ Ecce timor Do- 
mini ipsa est sapientia.”” Mr. F. B. 
Wright, asilversmith of Bath, furnished 
the designs, and the medals were struck by 
Messrs. Allen and Moore at Birmingham. 

Two new stained-glass windows have 
just been put up in Markbeech church, 
near Edenbridge, presented by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, the Dowager Lady Wharncliffe, and 
the Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, M.P., 
Recorder of London. They complete the 
picture of our Saviour’s life, part of which 
is given in the three eastern lights, pre- 
viously filled with stained glass. The 
northern of these two new windows has a 
medallion representing the Nativity, with 
the scroll ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” and the 
southern contains the Ascension, whilst in 
the three centre lights are represented the 
Agony, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrec- 
tion. These windows are by Wailes, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and are intended as a 
memorial to the founder of the church, the 
late Hon. J. C, Talbot, Q.C. 

The sale of the Library and Collection 
of Antiquities formed by the late T. Crof- 
ton Croker, F.S.A. occupied Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson for the whole of the 
week before Christmas. His library was 
not unusually choice in printed books, 
but was chiefly remarkable for some va- 
luable manuscripts which he had purchased 
with a view to his literary projects. Lot 
275, his collections for a History of the 
Popular Ballad Literature of Ireland, con- 
sisting of transcripts from manuscript and 
printed sources, sold for 13/7. Lot 277, 
Ballads, broadsides, and folio pamphlets, 
Irish and English, published between 1679 
and 1725, in 3 vols., sold for 137. 5s. Lot 
521, a collection of Historical Tracts rela- 
tive to the period of the Civil Wars in 
Ireland, 1641, &c., formerly in the Heber 
collection, sold for 72/. It had been pur- 
chased from Thorpe the bookseller for 
1207. Lot 843, the Ormonde Letters and 
Papers, collected by Sir Robert South- 
well, 6 vols. folio, 1307. (purchased from 
Thorpe for 184/.) Lot 844, the Orrery 
Letters, 607. (purchased from Thorpe for 
1102.) Lot 864, a large mass of original let- 
ters, forming the materials from which the 
Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon, edited by 
Mrs. Thomson, were compiled, sold for 217. 
The Museum of Antiquities presented a 
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very large and multifarious assemblage of 
curiosities ; of which the most remarkable 
were the Celtic and early Irish weapons, 
and specimens of antique gold money and 
ornaments. Lot 127, a gold torque or 
necklace of the 4th or 5th century, de- 
scribed in the Archeological Journal, 
ii. 379, sold for 57. Lot 128, an Irish 
bead-necklace, of gold, 102, 10s. Lot 166, 
a bronze celt, found near Movidy, co. 
Cork, and another of large size and su- 
perior work, 2/.16s. Lot 310, an Irish 
brooch, of bronze, found near Kilmallock 
(engraved in Archeological Journal, iii. 
285), 32. Lot. 311, two bronze ornaments 
found at Pier o’ Wall, in Orkney (see C. R. 
Smith’s Collectanea), 13/. Lot 312, two 
silver fibule, handsomely chased, 12. 5s.; 
lot 313, a bronze pin and a comb, 5/. 15s. ; 
and lot 314, an iron sword and spear-head, 
4l. all from Piero’ Wall. Lot 315, an 
Irish war trumpet of bronze, of curvedform, 
for 25/. and lot 316, another of straight 
form, for 12/, were bought for the British 
Museum. Lot 317, one of yew, found 
at Diamond hill, Killeshandra, 8/, A gold 
ring, having the letters w and a tied to- 
gether, and attributed to William Shak- 
spere and Anne Hathaway (Journal of 
Archeological Association, iv. 389), was 
sold for 7/. 5s.—considerably above its 
real value, but still showing a very modi- 
fied degree of faith in the legend. Lot 335, 
an old drinking-horn, of Highland buffalo, 
mounted in silver, and commemorative 
of the revels at Prior’s Bank, Fulham, 
17. 10s. Mr. Croker’s extraordinary col- 
lection of old tobacco-pipes, amounting 
to some hundred, was sold for 71. 

The performance of one of the plays of 
Terence took place at Westminster School, 
according to ancient custom, before the 
Christmas holidays. The dramatis per- 
sone of the Eunuchus were distributed as 
follows :— 

Pheedria . 
Parmeno 
Thais 
Gnatho 
Cheerea 
Thraso 
Pythias 
Chremes 
Dorias 
Dorus 
Sanga 
Sophrona 
Laches . 


PERSON 


E. H. Wodehouse. 
J. F. Dickson, 
C. E. Fisher. 


. Thompson. 
- A’Beckett. 


A.S. Harington. 
S. G. Freeman. 
R. A, Eden. 

F, Catt. 

T. Waters, 

W. Henty, 


y 


Pamphila 
Simalio 


Militis 
Servi. 


Donax 
Syriscus 
Ancilla thiops 
Ancilla . . 
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The prologue and epilogue were both deli- 
vered by Mr. Dickson, the Captain, the 
latter being not the customary dramatic 
piece on the follies of the day, but a grave 
composition, suggested by the war. The 
prologue was partly on the same subject ; 
but the early part contained eloquent tri- 
butes to the memory of two recently de- 
ceased Westminsters—one, Mr. Clinton, 
the author of the Fasti Hellenici, the 
other unnamed, but believed to be Mr. 
Vaughan Williams. We append both of 
these compositions :— 


Protocus In TeRENTIL EuNucnum. 


Anno priori, qaum hec omissa est Fabula, 

Omissaest itidem illorum mentio nominum> 

Qui bene de nostra promeriti republic 

Menses per illos supremum obierant diem. 
Sed, quamvis sero, sunt nunc memo- 

randi duo 

Quos jure flemus. Alter adolescens erat, 

Bonus bonis prognatus, qui nostri in 
Schola 

Officiis rite functus, deinde Oxoniam 

Translatus, moribus, pietate, industria 

Erga se amorem conciliavit omnium ; 

Quum vero honores jamjam adepturus fuit, 

Laboris premia, morbo ve! miserrimo 

Concessit, quam deflendus! Alter erat 
senex, 

Clara Clintonum natus e prosapid, 

Qui tenera etate studiis imbutus bonis 

Doctrine veteris fontes hausit impiger ;— 

Testes, si queeris, Fasti sint Hellenici, 

Testes Romani: at juncta erat huic scientise 

Pueri simplicitas veniens gratior in sene, 

Dei reverentia summa, summa comitas 

Bonitasque, ut jam defunctus dormiat bené. 
Sed nunc privatas curas cura publica 

Exhaurit, vincit, aufert; ut nos nostraque 

Pudeat referre, tanta dum negotia 

Die meditantur homines, nocte somniant. 
Quid vero? si Thalia soccos induit, 

Et usitata hoe usitato in atrio 

Jura sibi, ut olim, vindicat Terentius, 

Ne deputetis id, precor, ut si nos quidem 

Tam prorsus stolidi tamque recordes 
sumus, 

Ut nos non tangat ALM& preclarus dies, 

Et Batacrav- tristis gloria, ct novo 

Tincti cruore colles, qua ad sinum maris 

SEBASTOPOLEOS quassa surgunt meenia. 
Enim vero hee ipsa, quam nunc agimus, 

Fabula [{majis 

Multa admonet, cur quisque meminerit 

Quid militi suo debeat Britannia. 

Nam quum videmus omnia ex contrario, 

In majus crescit amor et admiratio. 

Non noster iste Miles mercenarius,* 


* In reference to a remark upon this passage in 
some of the reports of the representation on the 
isth Dec. it may be observed that the Prologue was 
written before the Foreign Enlistment Bill ap- 
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Plenus minarum, gloriosus, impudens, 

Gulosus, cupidus auri, ut nil curet supra. 

Ah! noster quam dissimilis,—patriam 
diligens, 

Verax, taciturnus, stabilis, propositi tenax, 

Postponens cuncta officiis, laudis appetens, 

Sed vers laudis, non qualem turpes ferunt 

Adulatores, improbi Gnathonici. 

Talis ille summus nostri Dux Exercitts. 

Quem non infaustis altum sub penetralibus 

Nos jure nostrum vindicamus.f Ah! 
domus 

Antiqua, dum tu tales producis viros, 

Non funditus delere te parat Deus. 


EriLoevs. 
Assuetos non Hora sales, nec inania poscit ; 
Mos cedat vetus ; et mens graviora petat. 
Arma sonant! Bellona hodie movet horrida gentes; 
Mors presto est ; homines vis violenta rapit ! 
Neenia dum canitur circim, mediisque triumphis 
Luctus adest, minim? hic ficta jocique decent. 
“ Non obtusa aded gestamus pectora ;” quicquid 
¢‘*Humanum” est Domus hee sentit id omne 
suum. 
Res agitur Patrie : poscunt jam grandia mentem, 
Vivere pro Patria, pro Patrifique mori.— 
Bis conatus eram solitos effundere lusus, 
Et fictum in risum bis coiere genz ; 
Bis quodcunque novi hic alter mirabilis annus 
Edidit, in ludum vertere pronus eram ; 
Plurima sed strinxit repetentem mortis imago, 
Et tacité exhalans vividus horror humo. 
Ordine quisque suo strati apparere videntur, 
Vulneraque, et morbus szevior ense subit. 
Hinc acies vidi collato vincere ferro, 
Quas e Thermopylis exsiluisse putes : 
Hinc oblita sui, atque gris studiosa medendi 
Feminea in media gratia ceede nitet.— 
Ergo si tali nos tempore querere nugas 
Et pudor, et pietas imperiosa vetat, 
At pueris liceat funebria munera saltem 
Offerre ex animo quantulacunque pio: 
Herotim liceat revocare exempla, decorum 
Qui lethum turpi preeposuere fuge ! 
Tilustres anime ! queis tanto cardine rerum 
Vos tali ingenuos morte probare datum est ; 
Quos signavit Honor, proprios atque inter alumnos 
Ascripsit dignos nobilitate sua! 
Non levis ambitio vosmet, non gloria inanis 
Hostibus urgebat conseruisse manus ; 
Ast antiqua fides, spretique injuria recti, 
In patriam pietas, et sociatus amor ! 
At non incassum Eoa periistis arena ; 
Non iste sterili sanguine terra madet ; 
Scilicet e tumulo Libertas vera Britanno 
Surget et e sacro pulvere vivet Honor ! 
Nec solamen abest: sat erit dixisse dolenti, 
Sint licet in vidua tristia signa domo, 
“ Pro patria, officiis functus dum vita manebat, 
Littore Cimmerio est mortuus ille tuus!” 
Ergo dum proprio flens Anglia amore peremtos 
Concelebrat natos quos peperisse juvat, 
Militia ista tamen maneat memoranda trimestris, 
Per quam Sarmaticz ter cecidere manus ! 
ANGLIA bis felix ! cui tot gessisse triumphos 
Contigit, oppressis et sua jura dare ; 
Felix! cui quondam soror invida Gatiia tandem 
Sentit amicitia corda calere pari ! 
Vivite ! quos pridem vicino littore junctos 
Jungere nunc debent spes eadem, unus honor; 
Vivite felices ! orbique reponite pacem, 
Concordi una animo gens, populique duo ! 





peared, and not a word has been added or altered 
since, 
¢t Lord Raglan is an Old Westminster. . 
t Ter. Heaut. I, i. 25, “ Homo sum: humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.” 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Autobiography of the Rev. W. 
Jay. Edited by G. Redford, D.D. and J. 
A. James, 8v0. pp. ziii. 584.—This is a 
volume of the Composite Order. It con- 
tains Mr. Jay’s memorials of his own life, 
drawn up for his children in the form of 
letters, with a supplement by the editors ; 
reminiscences of distinguished contempo- 
raries ; selections from his correspondence ; 
and some concluding observations on his 
character as a preacher and as a writer. 
If the contents do not amount to a com- 
plete biography, they afford excellent ma- 
terials toward one, whenever a further 
accumulation from other sources shall 
suggest the undertaking. The defects in 
Mr. Jay’s account of himself are candidly 
admitted by the editors. (p. 2.) But it 
confirms our own impression, that auto- 
biography is highly valuable up to a certain 
point, as with all its omissions it is in the 
main more communicative than any other 
form, for it exhibits more of the person’s 
feelings, motives, and peculiarities, than 
can ordinarily be known from any other 
source. Biographers too are often but 


slightly acquainted with the early life of 
one who is probably their senior. 


Still 
it is only a foundation, and the entire 
building needs to be reared by other hands. 

Mr. Jay appears to have thought, that 
if he did not leave a memoir behind him, 
he would fall a victim to the present rage 
for biography. (p.12.) A better form than 
that of letters to his children might have 
been adopted. Time, however, is & great 
refuter of opinions; and, though we dislike 
this kind of writing in a contemporary, we 
own that such a memoir, from the pen of 
some eminent personage two centuries ago, 
would be considered as a treasure, if it 
should come to light. 

The events of Mr. Jay’s life are few, 
and some of them are imperfectly related. 
He does not mention where he was born ; 
but his father was the son of a small farmer 
(in Wiltshire?) and worked as a stonecut- 
ter and mason. (p. 17.) Thus, to quote 
Pope’s panegyrical epitaph on Craggs, he 
was ‘* ennobled by himself,’”’ and his origin 
made him familiar with the rustic mind, 
which he often had to address, and which 
so many fail in addressing. ‘I know (said 
the late Robert Hall to an acquaintance of 
ours) that I fire over my people’s heads, 
but I cannot help it.” 

His account of his early life can hardly 
be separated from his own words. He 
studied at Marlborough (Dissenting) Aca- 
demy, under Cornelius Winter, whose 
biographer he afterwards became. His 


first important sphere of labour was at 
Hope Chapel, near Bristol, where the 
promise of his future reputation appeared ; 
but a difference with an influential lady 
induced him to withdraw ; and he adds, de- 
liberately, ‘‘ with all my regard for the sex, 
and submission in domestic affairs, 1 do 
not plead for female ecclesiastical rule, 
whether supreme or subordinate.”’ (p. 61.) 
From thence he removed in 1789 to Ar- 
gyle Chapel at Bath, where he remained 
through the remainder of a long life, in 
great celebrity. In 1841, the jubilee of 
his ministry there was celebrated by gratify- 
ing testimonials. But, if fame invested him 
with costly robes, he was doomed to feel 
the seamy side of them. He complains in 
one of his prefaces, that there are Radicals 
in religion as well as in politics ; and after 
his retirement in 1852, when a successor 
had to be appointed, he was found in the 
minority ; “ the church asserted its right of 
election,’”? and the event, as might be 
supposed, ‘* was the occasion of considera- 
ble uneasiness and even pain to Mr. Jay.’’ 
(p. 231.) The parochial system has its 
trials; but the congregational one (whether 
in the church or out of it) does not escape 
them. Painful indeed is the descent which 
many an idol has to endure, at the hands 
of those who have formerly elevated it to 
its envied position. Mr. Jay survived his 
retirement about a year, and died Decem- 
ber 27, 1853, at the age of eighty-four. 
We shall now select a few particulars 
illustrative of his character and opinions. 
At p. 66-7 he says, ‘‘I have long been 
afraid of whims and vagaries, and new dis- 
coveries in religion. I have felt increas- 
ingly disposed to tolerate rather than in- 
novate. I may not admire everything I 
find in my own party or denomination ; 
but I do not divide from them for every 
trifling difference of opinion.’? Of his 
pulpit ministry he says, “ I always found 
one thing very helpful in the choice and 
the study of my subjects for preaching. 
It was the feeling of arightness of aim and 
motive,—i. e. a simple regard to useful- 
ness, and a losing sight of advantage, 
popularity, and applause.’’ (pp. 124-5.) 
He only appeared twice upon the platform 
as a speaker, having been greatly dis- 
couraged by a rude remark on his first 
speech, from a member of a committee at 
Bath ; and he adds, ‘‘ observation also has 
kept me from repenting of my resolution.”’ 
His idea was, that ministers are thus 
drawn away from their own work, and 
that they are not the most acceptable 
speakers, being too professional and ser- 
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monic. (pp. 112-13.) He laboured hard to 
be methodical, in the composition of ser- 
mons, and gives some excellent reasons for 
it. (p. 138.) He laments the changing of 
churches for minor considerations, and 
intimates ‘‘ that unfair means have been 
used to proselyte such individuals,” (p. 
162;) a practice which Doddridge condemns 
in a forcible metaphor :—‘‘ Avoid every- 
thing that looks like sheep stealing.’’ (Lec- 
tures on Preaching, No. 25.) There is a 
good remark at p. 124, on the disuse of 
notes in preaching, which we quote for its 
general importance: “The memory is like 
a true friend, it loves to be trusted.’”’ He 
suffered much, at rather an early part of 
his ministry, from a nervous malady, pro- 
duced by sedentary habits, and the neglect 
of early rising and exercise. This had 
one good effect, however, in teaching him 
to sympathise with other sufferers, Asa 
counteractive, he rose at five, summer and 
winter, though it was an act of self-denial, 
‘* but (he says) I felt a conviction that it 
was morally right, as it redeemed time 
and aided duty, and also it was physically 
right, as it was wholesome and healthful.”’ 
(p. 103.) 

To settle his position in the “ Temple of 
Fame” would be difficult, and must be 
left to posterity, for they will not be bound 
by any prior opinion. Mr. Foster called 
him “the Prince of Preachers,’’ but such 
superlatives only overshoot the mark. 
We would say positively, that he was emi- 
nent for ministerial qualifications, consist- 
ent in character, and moderate in opi- 
nion. More than this would, no doubt, 
be claimed by his admirers, but he be- 
longed to a caste in the ministry (the con- 
gregational) whose reputation is partly 
factitious ; for every seat-holder becomes a 
partisan, and magnifies the object of his 
choice, to extol his own judgment in 
making it. A parish, where there may be 
personal enemies among the hereditary 
pew-holders, is a severer test of qualifica- 
tion and character. The former case is 
one of sailing before the popular breeze, 
which, however, as we have seen, is apt to 
drop abruptly ; the latter is one of labour- 
ing at the oar. 

Of his collected works Mr. Bickersteth 
gives this character—“ very practical and 
devotional,’”” (Christian Student, p, 444,) 
and of his sermons, that they “ happily 
connect privilege with practice ’’ (p. 494.) 
What Mr. Wallace has published, of recol- 
lections of his conversation, is thought to 
have fallen short of his celebrity. 

“The Reminiscences ’’ of eminent ac- 
quaintances, which are included in this vo- 
lume, are some of the most valuable por- 
tions ; but he has drawn them, as Cromwell 
desired Lely to draw him, with “ all their 
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warts and blotches.”” Whether some re- 
trenchments might not have been advan- 
tageously made is a serious question. At 
all events, Mr. Jay’s admirers cannot 
complain, if any one of his friends should 
possess a memory equally retentive, with 
a wish of telling the public what he 
remembers, The sketches of Newton, 
Ryland, and Cecil, are among the most 
important. 

It remains to say a word on the editor- 
ship of this volume. Though confided to 
two eminent persons, it is defective, for 
want (we conceive) of practice in that 
peculiar department of literature. Names 
are mis-spelt (see particularly p. 265) and 
blanks are left unfilled. The list of errata, 
though numerous, is not complete. At 
p. 89 there is a reference to letter xix., 
but the letters are only xviii. in number ; 
the reference apparently belongs to letter 
xvii. p. 165. At pp. 23-30, there isa long 
editorial digression on the Beckfords; a 
difficult subject for editorial hands. The 
elder Beckford is extolled at the expense 
of George III. which reminds us of a 
superstition among the modern Greeks, 
who think it a bad omen to have anything 
belonging to them praised by a stranger. 
(Hughes’s Greece, ii. 352.) By thus elevat- 
ing Beckford, the editors have directed our 
attention to Sir Robert Heron’s character 
of him, viz. that he “ obtained credit for 
being an exalted patriot,” with other cir- 
cumstances of little honour to his name.* 
(“‘ Notes,’’ 2d ed. 1851, p. 264.) The 
note on the subject of Ireland, in which 
they suppose that Mr. Jay might have 
modified his opinions on the Romish ques- 
tion, and their testimony to the labours of 
the “ Irish Church Mission,’”’ are honour- 
able to their sentiments, and to their can- 
dour in expressing them. (p. 508-9.) 

On the whole, we cannot withhold from 
this volume the merited epithet of valua- 
ble, which it deserves for the stores it con- 
tains. We might have dwelt more at 
length on particular passages, but space is 
imperative ; nor do we wish this notice to 
serve as a substitute for the book, but as an 
inducement to read it. 


* “ Many of his fellow-citizens left him 
guardian to their children. Some of these 
he appears, by means more easily ac- 
complished in those days than at present, 
to have robbed; and it is partly by the 
recovering of their estates that his son, 
Beckford of Fonthill, has been reduced 
to very diminished circumstances.” As 
Sir Robert was of similar political opi- 
nions, he cannot be accused of prejudice. 
He does not mention the interview with 
George III. Did he think it undeserving 
of a special notice ? 
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Jerusalem Revisited. By W. H. Bart- 
lett, Author of “‘ Walks about Jerusalem.” 
Royal 8vo.—Some twenty years ago the 
favourite present-books of Christmas and 
New Year’s Tide were those which re- 
ceived the generic name of Annuals. They 
encouraged a high degree of the engraver’s 
art, though on almost a miniature scale, 
and a corresponding profusion of essays in 
verse and prose from aristocratic and ama- 
teur authors. There was, however, 80 
much samenessin these compositions, both 
in the pretty pictures and the pretty writ- 
ing, one year’s production seemed so 
nearly a repetition of the last, that the 
world was getting very tired of them, and 
they would probably have died out en- 
tirely, had they not in some cases been 
converted to more useful purposes, par- 
ticularly as illustrated books of foreign 
travel. Mr. Bartlett’s annual works have 
contributed to fill the void that might 
otherwise have been felt among the gene- 
rous and the loving at the gift-bestowing 
season, and for many years he has kept up 
a very interesting series of them, the titles 
of which may be seen in the memoir of 
him which is given in our present month’s 
Obituary,—for the book before us is, un- 
fortunately, the last he can ever offer to 
his friends, and must indeed be regarded 
as a posthumous work. 

The success of Mr. Bartlett’s series of 
books may be attributed in some degree 
to the interesting nature of the first of 
them,—his ‘‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’’ 
published in 1844, and which has passed 
into three editions. It is remarkable that 
for the book which has become his last 
he was induced to recur to the same sub- 
ject. For this purpose Mr. Bartlett re- 
visited Jerusalem in June 1853, and not 
only was he successful in gleaning many 
unnoticed features of that ever interesting 
city, which form the embellishments of 
the present volume, but his narrative, in- 
dependent of any pictorial objects, is well 
worthy of attention. Mr. Bartlett’s mind 
had been so much enlarged by his world- 
wide travels, and by intercourse with man- 
kind in all ranks and countries, that we 
regard the pictures of this book as not the 
primary, but the secondary part of it: 
and we have no doubt that from the per- 
manent interest of the subject it will be 
not merely looked at, but read, both now 
and hereafter. On entering Syria, Mr. 
Bartlett found some persons seriously 
alarmed at the prospect of war, anticipat- 
ing a general rising of the Moslem popu- 
lation, and a massacre of the Christians, 
as soon as news arrived that the Russians 
had crossed the Turkish frontier. The 
result, however, was not so serious. On 
the total withdrawal of all the Turkish 
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soldiers from Jerusalem, there were some 
bloody frays between the neighbouring 
sheiks, but these were soon after pacified 
by the efforts of the foreign consuls. 
Meanwhile, Jerusalem itself has greatly 
improved since Mr. Bartlett’s former 
visit. When the Protestant bishopric was 
established in 1842, ‘‘ Jerusalem was des- 
titute of every European comfort, and a 
very inferior Oriental city.’? The only 
ecclesiastical dignitaries then resident were 
the Syrian bishop, the Armenian patri- 
arch, and the Greek metropolitan bishop. 
The Greek patriarch of Jerusalem always 
resided at Constantinople. In 1842, 
Prussian, Sardinian, and French consu- 
lates were established, held by able natives 
of the respective countries. The Greek 
patriarch arrived in 1846; he was fol- 
lowed by the Greek Catholic patriarch, 
and the Latin patriarch ; and about this 
time also the Russian archimandrate took 
up his residence as chief of the Russian 
church in Jerusalem. An Austrian con- 
sulate was founded in 1649. And now, 
‘‘ while other cities in the Turkish empire 
are falling to ruin and decay, being de- 
populated and barbarised, Jerusalem is 
rapidly springing up into new life. Eu- 


ropean manners and European wants are 
bringing in civilisation and enterprising 


industry. Good hotels are found to ac- 
commodate most travellers better than the 
Casa Nuova, so long the only shelter for 
the Frank pilgrim of whatever nation or 
religion. There are shops where dealers 
in all kinds of European goods find a 
ready sale for their commodities ; carpen- 
ters, watchmakers, blacksmiths, glaziers, 
tinmen, dyers, laundresses, shoemakers, 
&c. exercise their various callings. There 
are three flourishing European tailors. 
The daily markets are supplied abund- 
antly with good mutton, and poultry and 
eggs are cheap. Many hundred goats are 
kept for the sole purpose of supplying the 
city with milk, and of late cow’s milk is 
to be had. Fruit and vegetables are 
abundant, and good bread is made by seve- 
ral bakers. New houses spring up on 
every side. By new houses are meant new 
fabrics upon old foundations, for as yet 
the waste places are not reclaimed, and 
one-half the ancient city is a desolation, 
while other parts are crowded. ... The 
visits to Petra, Jordan, and Palestine in 
general, which were formerly made at the 
risk of life, are now a matter of business 
between the sheiks, the travellers, and 
their consuls. How is it that persons 
who are obliged to leave England in search 
ofa milder climate, or others who prefer 
living abroad, do not choose the most inte- 
resting city in the world for their re- 
sidence? Why should not young clergy- 
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men, at least, spend one year among Bible 
scenes, and acquiring Bible languages, 
before entering on their active duties ? 
Sixty pounds per annum would be quite 
enough for all expense of board and lodg- 
ing (including the keep of a horse) for a 
single person, and sixty pounds more 
would cover the expense of the journey 
there and back. Even travellers, who spend 
a little fortune in Palestine to the enrich- 
ment of their dragomans (who sacrifice the 
character of their employers, and oppress 
and grind hotel-keepers, muleteers, &c.), 
know little or nothing of the country which 
they have passed through, under the blind 
guidance of blind guides, Nevertheless, 
the mighty tide which during three cen- 
turies impelled half the nations of Europe 
towards the rocky shores of Palestine— 
then ebbing during the temporary ascend- 
ancy of Rome—is now rising annually 
higher. Travellers from every Western 
nation, and 10,000 pilgrims from the East, 
visit the shrines of Bethlehem and Calvary; 
Moslems come from Arabia, Tartary, and 
India, and from the utmost shores of Africa, 
to worship at the (falsely called) Tomb of 
Moses. The Jewish people go to pray 
over the ruins of their city and temple, 
that the time of their deliverance may be 
hastened.’’ Such are some of the effects 
of the religious interest felt for Jerusa- 
lem. We must not omit to say that our 
quotations have been made from an excel- 
lent paper entitled ‘‘ Jerusalem in its mo- 
dern aspect, by a Seven Years’ Resident,’’ 
which has been contributed to Mr. Bart- 
lett’s book by the accomplished lady of 
the British consul. 

At p. 107 we find the following state- 
ment, not given as one of the thousand 
legends of the city, but as an historical 
fact, and almost a discovery: ‘‘ In front 
of the porch of the mosque el-Aksu,—it 
is not generally known,—are buried the 
murderers of St. Thomas A Becket, who 
died at Jerusalem, upon a pilgrimage un- 
dertaken in expiation of their crime.’’ 
Now, this is as complete a fiction as any 
of those made for the neighbouring locali- 
ties. The four knights of the king’s court 
concerned in the murder of Becket, what- 
ever their final doom, were not so banished 
as the monks alleged, and some of them 
at least were ‘‘ prosperous gentlemen”’ 
many years after that event, as Mr. J. G. 
Nichols has shown in his ‘‘ Pilgrimages of 
Canterbury and Walsingham.”’ 


The Annotated Edition of the English 
Poets. By Robert Bell. 12mo.—Since 
we last noticed this work, the Poems of 
Dryden have been completed in three 
volumes, and those of Cowper in three; 
the Works of Wyatt, Oldham, and Waller, 
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each occupying a volume of their own; 
and a very pleasant and interesting va- 
riorum volume, entitled Songs from the 
Dramatists. This volume contains a se- 
lection from the most poetical of our dra- 
matic writers, beginning with Nicholas 
Udall, the writer of the first regular 
English comedy, and ending with Sheridan. 
It has been compiled with no little re- 
search, for the Editor tells us that he has 
examined many hundreds of plays without 
gaining any results, or such only as in their 
nature were unavailable. ‘Some writers 
(he adds) will be missed from the cata- 
logue of dramatic writers, and others will 
be found to contribute less than might be 
looked for from their celebrity ; but in all 
such cases a satisfactory explanation can 
be given. Marlowe’s plays, for example, 
do not contain a single song, and Greene’s 
only one. Southerne abounds in songs, 
but they are furnished chiefly by other 
writers, and are of the most commonplace 
character. Etherege has several broken 
snatches of drinking rhymes and choruses 
dancing through his comedies, full of 
riotous animal spirits soaring to the height 
of all manner of extravagance, and admi- 
rably suited to ventilate the profligacy of 
the day; but for the most part they are 
either unfit for extract from their coarse- 
ness, or have not substance enough to stand 
alone. Wycherley’s songs are simply 
gross, and Tom Killigrew’s crude and ar- 
tificial.’”, The chief contributors to the 
book are Lyly, Peele, Shakspere, Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher,* Middleton, Hey- 
wood, Massinger, Shirley, Davenant, Dry- 
den, and some others. The result is a 
string of jewels, many of which are inde- 
scribably attractive: sparkling with the 
most polished wit, or touching the affec- 
tions with the sweetest sympathies, The 
productions of minor authors are accom- 
panied, like the rest of the work, with bio- 
graphical memoirs, and we cannot close the 
present brief and inadequate notice of Mr. 
Bell’s progress without testifying to the ela- 
borate care with which his biographies are 
prepared, a point highly to his credit, con- 





* In a “ Laughing Song” by Beaumont 
and Fletcher occur these lines— 


Democritus, thou ancient fleerer, 
How I miss thy laugh, and ha’since ! 
Changed by Seward to 
How I miss thy laugh, and ha-sense. 
“The change (adds Mr. Bell) helps 
little towards clearing up the obscurity.” 
But, if we read ‘‘laugh and ha’sense,’’ 
i. e. half-sense, we think the obscurity is 
removed.—In p. 60 of this volume the 
name of the herald Segar is twice mis- 
printed Segur. 
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sidering the ever-recurring labour of his 
monthly task, and in which he presents a 
striking contrast to some of his prede- 
cessors in the same path. We feel that 
his efforts deserve this praise, notwith- 
standing that the persevering researches of 
Mr. Peter Cunningham into the biography 
of the Poets, now also in the course of 
publication, may be found to have col- 
lected, during the course of years, a far 
larger amount of ‘ new facts.’’ Pursuing 
an arbitrary range of authors, Mr. Bell has 
at length turned his attention to him who 
has been styled the father of our modern 
poetic quire, Dan Geoffrey Chaucer, 
whose works are now in progress in The 
Annotated Edition. 


Mr. Bohn, in his valuable series of Bri- 
TIsH Cxassics, is continuing his edition 
of Gipson’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, with Variorum Notes, which 
include those of Guizot, Wenck, Schreiter, 
and Hugo, with further illustrations from 
the most recent sources. This work has 
proceeded as far as the sixth volume: and 
it is announced that the seventh will 
complete it, including an Index more 
substantial and complete than any hereto- 
fore published. At the same time the 
Works of Edmund Burke are in progress, 


introduced by a new edition of the Life of 
Burke by Mr. Prior, who now revises his 


labours for the fifth time. On the pre- 
sent occasion the work has undergone 
careful revision, and, though reduced into 
the cabinet form, no abbreviation has been 
made in the narrative, which, on the con- 
trary, is rendered more full by the inser- 
tion of additional portions of Burke’s 
Correspondence. Those letters only are 
omitted which, having little immediate 
connection with the occurrences of Burke’s 
life, will find a more appropriate place in 
the body of his Works. Mr. Prior has 
the satisfaction of being able to boast, “in 
testimony of the care with which the Life 
was originally written, that in the many 
volumes of contemporary men and history 
since published, or in the four volumes of 
correspondence issued under the care of 
Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, 
no incident that I have mentioned is con- 
tradicted, and no new one has been added.”’ 

In his Stanparp Lisrary Mr. Bohn 
has published The Works of John Locke, 
in two volumes, with a Preliminary Essay 
and Notes, by J. A. St. John: having 
previously completed, in eight volumes, 
the reprint of Cowper’s Works, as edited 
by Dr. Southey, and illustrated by the 
plates engraved from drawings by W. 
Harvey. The last issue of this series is 
a reprint of James's Life of Ceur de 
Lion, contained in two volumes. 
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In the ANTIQUARIAN LiBRARy is pur- 
sued the very useful series of translations 
of the English Chroniclers. Among the 
latest of these are Matthew Paris and 
Florence of Worcester. In this Library 
have also been republished The Travels of 
Marco Polo the Venetian, as translated 
by Marsden, revised by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A.; and Charles Lamb’s 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
who lived about the time of Shakspeare, 
first published in 1808, accompanied by 
the extracts from the Garrick collection of 
Old Plays which were made by the same 
Editor, and communicated to Hone’s 
Table Book. The latter form 150 pages, 
and the former 400. 

In A Hand-book of Proverbs we have, 
we believe, an example of Mr. Bohn’s own 
literary industry. It is founded upon the 
collection by Ray, of which the fifth edi. 
tion was published in 1815. To Ray’s 
** complete collection of English proverbs ” 
had been already appended the adagia of 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Denmark, the 
East, and the Hebrew. These form 280 
pages of the present volume; and its re- 
mainder, more than one half, is occupied 
by an Index, or ‘‘ Complete Alphabet of 
Proverbs,’’ in which the compiler has in. 
corporated the collections of Camden, 
Herbert, Howell, Fuller, Trussler, and 
others, forming altogether by far the most 
complete corpus of English adages that has 
hitherto been brought under one view. 
Nothing is more remarkable about many 
of these sententious expressions of thought 
and experience than their high antiquity, 
and it would add a value to an interleaved 
copy of this volume to insert citations of 
their use by our early authors in their 
works, and by our statesmen in their 
letters and speeches, Many occur in our 
earliest writers, and every now and then a 
monastic chronicler, in the midst of his 
Latin narrative, will introduce a popular 
proverb or rhyme in semi-Saxon vernacu- 
lar. To note these would help to supply 
what is still wanting—the history and 
origin of these quaint recognitions of truths 


‘ which for the most part are eternal and 


perpetual, but which in some cases have 
become obsolete from changes of circum- 
stances and manners. 

In the Screntiric Lrprary has ap- 
peared, in two volumes, a most elaborate 
History of Magic, written in German by 
JoserH ENNEMOSER, and translated by 
William Howitt. Though treating of a 
branch of science, so called, which would 
a few years ago have been scouted from 
that honourable category, this subject has 
been thought peculiarly appropriate to the 
phantasies of the present day; and to 
heighten its flavour, Mary Howitt, the 
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translator's cara sposa, has been employed 
to add an appendix, which contains “ the 
most remarkable and authenticated stories 
of apparitions, dreams, second-sight, som- 
nambulism, predictions, divination, witch- 
craft, vampires, fairies, table-turning, and 
spirit-rapping,’’—an awful catalogue in- 
deed, and to the lovers of the marvellous 
sufficiently attractive. 


Turotocy.—1. The Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof. 
By W. Lee, M.A. 8v0. pp. xiv. 539.— 
This is an important addition to our 
theological libraries. It consists of eight 
discourses, preached at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where the author is fellow and 
tutor. The form of sermons no doubt is 
inconvenient for the discussion of such 
subjects, but the author has ably worked 
his way against that difficulty. They are 
rather overloaded with notes, and we would 
suggest the re-casting of the whole, at some 
future time, into a more convenient form. 
The note from Olshausen at p. 97, on 
angels quoting from Scripture, is not very 
clear. That writer’s hypothesis (if indeed 
we understand it) would neutralise the in- 
sidious reference to Scripture by the evil 
spirit in Matt. iv. There is a good note 
at p. 71, arguing that it is a mistake to 
represent the denial of the canonicity of a 
particular book (as by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia or Luther) as one of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture in general. It arose from 
an exalted sense of the whole, and a belief 
that particular portions did not come up 
to their tests of inspiration.—2. Infidelity, 
its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. By the 
Rev. T. Pearson. Fep. 8vo. pp. 328. This 
is a cheap edition (twelfth thousand) of an 
essay which gained the prize of “The Evan- 
gelical Alliance.” It has received so many 
commendations in influential quarters, as 
merely to need announcing on our part. 
Copies of it might advantageously be placed 
in “ Young Men’s Societies ” and parochial 
libraries in towns.—3. Christianity viewed 
in some of its leading Aspects. By the 
Rev. A. Foote. Fep. 8vo. pp. 158. This 
book is powerfully written, and may serve 
to correct some one-sided views of reli- 
gious motives in well-intentioned persons. 
A little more simplicity would have im- 
proved it, as many a reader will have to 
ask for the explanation of technical ex- 
pressions.—4. The Witness of the Spirit. 
By J. Jackson, D.D. Bishop of Lincoin. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. ix. 340. These sermons 
were preached, prior to the author’s eleva- 
tion, before the University of Oxford, at 
intervals during a period of nine years. 
As they possess a certain unity of subject, 
they are judiciously combined in a volume. 
In the first sermon (on Romans viii. 9), 
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the author has given a practical turn to 
the subject of baptism, by which he avoids 
some of its difficulties, for we infer that 
he is not insensible to them (p. 12). The 
twelfth, which was not delivered before 
the University, is added on account of the 
importance of its topic, viz. “ The dangers 
to the clergy in a time of controversy.’’ 
It may also serve as a warning not to 
originate needless controversies.—5. An 
Essay towards a New Metrical Version 
of the Psalms of David. By T. Turner, 
esg. 8vo. pp. 31. This essay is dedi- 
cated to the Bishop of London, but we do 
not learn how far it is otherwise encou 
raged by his lordship. It is in unrhymed 
verse of various metres, a species of poetry 
to which we cannot reconcile our ear. In 
other respects it appears to possess merit. 
—6. The Second and Third Seals. By 
E. Miller, M.A. 8vo. pp. 22. This isa 
sermon preached at Bognor, on the occasion 
of the national thanksgiving for the late 
abundant harvest, as an adaptation of the 
figurative language of the Apocalypse to 
the circumstances of our own time. It is 
ingenious and impressive, but parallels 
will not bear drawing out too far. We 
ought to add that it is ‘‘ published by 
request.’’ ; 

The Moor of Venice—Cinthio’s Tale 
and Shakspere’s Tragedy, by John Edward 
Taylor.—This is a beautifully simple ver- 
sion of the Italian tale which more than 
forms the basis of—which, in fact, is in its 
kind equally perfect with—Shakspere’s 
tragedy. The author of the story, G. B. 
G. Cinthio, was a nobleman of Ferrara, an 
imitator and perhaps co-temporary (or 
nearly so) of Boccaccio. His collection of 
a Hundred Tales met, we infer, with no 
censure in an age far more alive to sins 
against the Papacy than to offences from 
which a pure moral spirit would have re- 
volted. In fact Cinthio, besides being a 
story-teller, was a professor of philosophy, 
and in that capacity asserts the highly 
edifying character of the work from which 
Othello is taken—an assertion with which 
Mr. Taylor by no means agrees. Be 
that as it may, the story is full of interest- 
ing points, told with almost the matchless 
simplicity of Boccaccio himself. It is in 
fact*a poem already, and we really feel 
doubtful, as we read, whether, except in a 
few splendid and well-known passages, 
our great tragedian has improved on the 
original. In the final scene we must how- 
ever confess to a woeful and degrading 
meanness in the Italian, from which Shak- 
spere has happily freed his glorious drama. 
Can any one fancy the unhappy Desde- 
mona beaten to death by the Iago of the 
piece and the Moor, armed with a stocking 
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filled with sand? a part of the ceiling over 
her bed being afterwards purposely pulled 
down upon her, in order to give the ap- 
pearance of accident to the crime. With 
this exception, the story is really very beau- 
tiful, and presents many curious points of 
comparison with the tragedy. 


** La Fleur et la Feuille ;” traduit en 
vers Frangais de Chaucer par le Chevalier 
de Chatelain.—Of French verse what can 
an old Englishman say? Sylvanus Ur- 
ban is of course well read in Chaucer : but 
of any thing more than that this transla- 
tion by M. de Chatelain reads pleasantly 
and correctly, and appears to indicate a 
feeling of the beauties of the original, he 
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plainly avows himselfill able to judge ; and 
for a more minute examination the trans- 
lator must be referred to the critics of his 
own land and tongue. 

Few, very few Englishmen, in fact, 
ought to pronounce a judgment on French 
poetry. We would only intimate to the 
author that he may err in his own estimate 
of representative English poetry. Neither 
Mr. Swain nor Mr. Tupper would, we are 
sure, be admitted to rank high in the esti- 
mation of the English public as poets, and 
in the long list of names given at the end 
of ‘‘ La Fleur et la Feuille” as furnishing 
specimens of English poetry for M. de 
Chatelain’s forthcoming volume, at least 
one half are utterly unknown, we will 
venture to say, to English readers. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 25. Mr. Evans exhibited a third- 
brass coin of Constantine the Great, bear- 
ing a Cufic inscription, which has been 
stamped across the face of it. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a denarius 
of Domitia, which is probably unique. 
The type is, on the reverse a temple, with 
no inscription. 

Mr. J.G. Pfister read a paper on an un- 
edited and unique silver coin (denarius) of 
Odoacer, King of Italy, a.pv. 476—493, 
which was struck at Ravenna. The coin 
was exhibited. At the conclusion of his 
paper, Mr. Pfister observed that this re- 
markable coin of Odoacer may be re- 
garded as the first in the series of medie- 
val coins. Odoacer having put to death 
Orestes, and having taken the Emperor 
Romulus Augustus prisoner, really termi- 
nated the empire of the West, a.p. 476, 
and from this event, the period usually 
called the Middle Ages properly begins. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated 
by Dr. Bell, giving an interesting account 
of the discovery, near Leugerich, of a con- 
siderable number of Roman gold and 
silver imperial coins, together with some 
fibule, rings, and armille, probably of 
early German workmanship. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Dec. 11. The following communications 
were read :—1. ‘* Notice of a Picts House 
recently explored in the Island of Burray, 
Orkney.’”’ By James Farrer, esq. M.P. 
This contained a minute detail of the ope- 
rations, and of the various relics discovered 
in the ruins. 

2. “On the present state of the Ruins 
of Iona, and their preservation.” By David 

Gent, Maa, Vor. XLIII. 


RESEARCHES. 


Laing, esq. It was indicated that, with 
regard to these ruins, two objects were to 
be accomplished—the first and most im- 
portant being the preservation of the 
ruined walls of the three principal build- 
ings on the island, viz., the Cathedral or 
Abbey Church, St. Oran’s Chapel, and 
the Nunnery ; the second relating to the 
preservation of the sculptured monuments 
in the burial-ground of St. Oran, and 
elsewhere. It was suggested that the up- 
holding of the ruined walls, which would 
not incur any great expense, might pro- 
bably be attained either through the noble 
owner of the island—the Duke of Argyll 
—or through the crown, under the inspec- 
tion of the Board of Works, while the ex- 
pense of preserving and arranging the 
monuments might be raised by subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Laing’s communication con- 
tained the report of a qualified person on 
the points in question, and embraced por- 
tions of a correspondence between Sir 
James Stuart Menteith, Bart., and Lord 
Murray on this subject. It was heartily 
sanctioned by the meeting. 

3. ‘*Notice of the Crozier of St. Mo- 
luach, the property of the Duke of Argyll.’’ 
By Cosmo Innes, esq. This ancient relic 
is a plain curved staff of about 2 feet 10 
inches in length, which has been covered 
with copper, probably gilt, and with some 
metal ornament at each end. For many 
centuries a little estate, originally contain- 
ing 12 acres, but at last only 6, in the 
island of Lismore, was held by the service 
of keeping this, the pastoral staff of the 
patron saint of the cathedral. The paper 
gave some details of the custodiers of this 
relic, who were long popularly known as 
the ‘‘ Barons of Bachul’’—dachul being 
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the Gaelic shape of Jaculus, the Episcopal 
staff—and who were so jealous of any 
inquiries regarding it, that, out of pre- 
caution against inquisitive antiquaries, the 
peat stack for the year used to be built up 
against the place of itscustody. Mr. Joseph 
Robertson made some observations on 
other ancient Scotish Croziers recorded in 
history, as that of St. Kentigern, which 
long after his day was preserved at Ripon, 
and that of St. Fergus, noticed in the 
Breviary of Aberdeen, and suggested that 
diligent inquiry would probably be the 
means of yet adding others to the list. 

Jan, 8. The following communications 
were read,— 

1. ‘* Notice of ‘The Black Book of 
Breadalbane,’ preserved at Taymouth, con- 
taining Portraits of seyeral members of 
the Breadalbane Family, executed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century.’ 
By Cosmo Innes, esq. This volume was 
written by Master William Bowie, who 
filled the double office of tutor to the sons 
of the laird, and family notary at Balloch 
(now Taymouth), under Sir Duncan Camp- 
be 1, the seventh Laird of Glenorchy. He 
began the work in June 1598, and the last 
entries, in the hand of a younger scribe, 
are continued down to 1648. The acqui- 
sitions of the family, and the tastes of the 
various lairds in their ‘‘ plenishings,’’ are 
described; and particular reference is made 
to Sir Colin, the eighth laird of Glenur- 
quhay, as to his taste for pictures, fine 
furniture, Arras hangings, Flanders napery, 
and silk beds. He employed two artists 
to paint pictures, chiefly from imagina- 
tion, of historical personages. One of 
these is only distinguished as the “ German 
painter’? whom he entertained in his house 
**aucht moneth, and that for painting of 
threttie broads of the Kingis of Scotland, 
&c. and of the said Sir Coline his awin and 
his predecessors portraits, whilkis portraits 
are sett up in the hall and chalmer of dais 
of the house of Balloch.’’ The other artist 
was the celebrated painter George Jame- 
sone; and the notices of his employment 
showed the rate of payment of the first of 
Scotch artists to be at the rate of 20/. 
Scots for each picture. It also appeared 
that Jamesone was working at Balloch 
while the book was writing; and that he 
might be the artist who dashed off the last 
of the rude but curious sketches on the 
blank leaves of vellum at the end of the 
volume. The book was produced, and 
excited much interest. 

2. ** Notes regarding a Box presented 
by Alexander Pope, the Poet, to the Rev. 
Alexander Pope, minister of Reay, Caith- 
ness-shire ; with some remarks on the sup- 
posed relationship between these two per- 
sons.’’ By Robert Chambers, esq. Mr. 
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Pope, who died minister of Reay in 1776, 
was a man of some taste in historical pur- 
suits, and furnished information both to 
Pennant and Cordiner in the preparation 
of their topographical works. In the sum- 
mer of 1732 he rode on his pony all the 
way from Caithness to Twickenham, in 
order to visit his namesake, the poet, when 
some intercourse took place, and the latter 
presented to the minister a copy of the 
subscription edition of the Odyssey, in five 
volumes quarto, and a handsome snuff-box. 
A letter from the poet to his namesake 
the minister, at a subsequent period, was 
read, and from these and other circum- 
stances the probability of a relationship 
existing between the parties was indicated. 
The box, which now belongs to James 
Campbell, esq. Assistant Commissary- 
general, a grandson of the minister of Reay, 
was exhibited to the meeting. A few ad- 
ditional particulars connected with the 
habits and literary tastes of Mr. Pope of 
Reay were communicated in a letter from 
A. H. Rhind, esq. to Mr. Stuart, Secretary. 

3. ‘* Original Notices from the Rotuli 
Scaccarii of John Barbour, Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, author of ‘The Bruce.’’? By 
Joseph Robertson, esq. A passage in 
the work itself shows that about two- 
thirds of ‘‘ The Bruce’’ had been written 
before the end of the year 1375-6. Mri 
Robertson has found that two years after- 
wards a sum of ten pounds was paid to Bar- 
bour by the King’s command, as the first 
reward, it would seem, for the composition 
of the poem. This gift was followed, at 
the interval of a few months, by a grant of 
a perpetual annuity of twenty shillings ; 
and the Rotuli Scaccarii, after Barbour’s 
death, state expressly that this annuity 
was granted ‘‘ for compiling the Book of 
the Acts of the most illustrious prince, 
King Robert Bruce.’’ Barbour, it is well 
known, wrote another poem, now lost, 
called ‘* The Stewart.’’ The reward which 
he received from the King for this second 
work was a pension for life of ten pounds 
a year, granted on the Sth Dec. 1388. The 
pension was payable in two moieties—the 
one at Whitsunday, the other at Martin- 
mas. The last payment which Barbour 
received was at Martinmas 1394—so that 
he must have died between that date and 
Whitsunday 1395. The precise day of his 
death, Mr. Robertson showed, was pro- 
bably the 13th of March, on which day 
Barbour’s anniversary continued to be 
celebrated in the cathedral church of St. 
Machar at Aberdeen until the Reforma- 
tion—the expense of the service being de- 
frayed from the perpetual annuity granted 
to the father of Scottish poetry by the first 
of the Stewart Kings, in 1378, ‘‘ pro com- 
pilacione Libri de Gestis illustrissimi 
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principis quondam Domini Regis Roberti 
de Brus.” 

4. ‘* Note on a Silver Reliquary in the 
Society’s Collections.’”” By W. H. Scott, 
esq. M.D. This reliquary was dug 
up at Dundee, and came to the Society 
among the coins bequeathed by E. W. A. 
Drummond. Hay, esq. The devices were 
stated to be of a common type; the let- 
ters if¢ on one side, and on the other the 
Agnus Dei bearing across. It was con- 
jectured to be of the fifteenth century. 


ROMAN REMAINS NEAR IPSWICH. 

A tessellated pavement and foundations 
of walls have been discovered in a field at 
Whitton, near Ipswich. It is on slightly 
elevated land, where a farm-house and 
buildings have just been erected. It was 
in digging a ditch for the making a fence, 
that the pavement was discovered. A por- 
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tion was cleared, about 10 feet in length 
by 3 feet in breadth ; it is of varied pat- 
tern ; one strip is in scroll-work, white on 
black ground; another in cabled form, 
composed of red, black, and white; a 
third in black squares placed lozenge-wise 
on white ground ; and a fourth in triangles 
formed of circular arcs. The whole is in 
very fair preservation. The field in which 
it is situate is called the Castle Hills, and 
is conjectured to have been the site of a 
castle of the Bigods, destroyed in the 12th 
century. There have been various con- 
crete foundations discovered in the field, 
all decidedly of Roman work; some of 
them being not less than 7 feet wide. Vast 
quantities of Roman bricks have recently 
been dug out, most of which were used in 
the foundations of the premises just erect- 
ed. Fragments of Samian ware and other 
earthen vessels have from time to time 
been discovered in the field. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Turkey.—The Dobrudscha.—During 
the night of the 7th Jan. a Russian de- 
tachment crossed the Danube, and ad- 
vanced as far as Babadagh. The Russians 
captured 83 Turks and one flag. After 
this exploit the whole Russian detachment 
returned to Ismail, in Bessarabia, The 
Turks had a few men killed, and.the Rus- 
sians also suffered a small Joss. 

Constantinople.—Kramel Pasha has 
been appointed Minister of Justice, in 
place of Chekib Effendi, who has lately 
died. Suleiman Pasha, who commanded 
the Turks in the Crimea, and was recalled 
after the disastrous affair at Balaklava, has 
been degraded. Menekli Ahmed Pasha 
is named commander of the army in Asia. 
Ismail Pasha, who was appointed to that 
command, succeeds Omar Pasha in the 
Principalities. 

Vienna.—On the 28th of December, the 
Austrian, French and English Ministers 
signed a protocol in which the interpre- 
tation affixed by the Allies to the Four 
Points of negociation is fully and minutely 
recorded ; and, as this protocol has been 
drawn up and executed in express pur- 
suance of the terms of the treaty, it is of 
the same force and effect as an additional 
article to the treaty itself. The next step 
taken by the Allies was to communicate to 
Prince Gortschakoff the form in which they 
had just pledged themselves to express and 


to support their joint demands. Prince 
Gortschakoff replied to this communica- 
tion by stating that the powers with which 
he was invested certainly did not enable 
him to enter upon a negociation by the 
unreserved acceptance of these proposi- 
tions ; but requested a further interval of 
fourteen days to enable him to refer to St. 
Petersburg, and to receive an answer. This 
request was complied with. As Prussia 
has refused to become a party to the treaty 
of the 2nd of December, Count Arnim, the 
Prussian Minister at Vienna, was excluded 
from the conference. On the 7th Jan. 
Prince Gortschakoff announced that, having 
consulted the Emperor, his master, he was 
authorised to accept the interpretation of 
the four guarantees as laid down on the 
record of the conference of December 28, 
and empowered to negociate for a peace. 
M. de Bourqueney and Lord Westmore- 
land have been empowered to negociate for 
this purpose by their governments, but no 
conferences have yet taken place, as the 
Turkish representative has not yet re- 
ceived powers. No confidence is placed at 
present in the sincerity of the Czar. 

The Crimea.—The recent accounts from 
before Sebastopol are extremely unsatis- 
factory with respect to the condition of 
the English army. It appears that in the 
first place too great an extent of line was 
undertaken by Lord Raglan, and works of 
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the greatest importance, such as a good 
road from the harbour to the works, were 
neglected, because the men could not be 
spared from the constant and severe labour 
of duty in the trenches. The old road 
which approaches the Tchernaya was, since 
the affair of Balaklava on the 25th October, 
partly commanded by the Russian position, 
and the first bad weather made the beaten 
tracks upon the heights almost impassable. 
The overwork thus thrown upon the horses 
of the commissariat killed the greater 
number of them and of the remains of the 
cavalry horses which were devoted to the 
same labour. From these causes it be- 
came impossible to transport to the camp 
a sufficient quantity of the abundant stores 
at Balaklava, and the troops gere fre- 
quently placed on half rations, and re- 
mained insufficiently clothed and not pro- 
tected from the weather. These evils have 
been aggravated by want of proper orga- 
nisation at the harbour, and reports are 
circulated which tend to show the most 
culpable neglect in all the responsible 
officials both at home and on the spot. 
The result has been a most fearful mor- 
tality among the soldiers of the expedition. 
Thousands of sick have been sent to 
Scutari, and as many more remain behind. 


. 


Out of more than 50,000 men who left 
England in the course of last year, the 
flower of our army, it is said that not 
more than 14,000 remain fit for duty, and 
of those from 90 to 100 are daily de- 
ducted. The position of the French is 
better; their works have not ceased to 
advance, and they are now ready with 160 
heavy guns to recommence the attack. 

A considerable number of Turkish troops 
from the army of the Danube has landed 
at Eupatoria; and Omar Pasha, after a 
visit to the camp at Sebastopol, on the 
5th Jan., to concert measures with the 
English and French generals, returned to 
Varna to superintend the embarkation of 
a further portion of his army, whom he 
would accompany to Eupatoria. Prince 
Menschikoff has retired with the main 
body of his army to the Belbek. His 
army at the present moment does not ex- 
ceed 70 or 80,000 men. 

The Admirals of both English and 
French fleets, Adm. Dundas and Adm. 
Hamelin, having completed their terms 
of command, have left the fleet and re- 
turned home. The French Admiral is 
succeeded by Adm. Bruat and the English 
by Adm. Lyons, who has so highly distin- 
guished himself as second in command. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Dec. 12, Col. Hugh H. Rose, C.B. holding the 
rank of Brigadier-General in Turkey, having ren- 
dered distinguished services in the victories in the 
Crimea, to be a Major-General in pursuance of the 
Royal Warrant of the 6th of October, 1854.—Capt. 
and brevet Major the Hon, St. George G. Foley, 
unatt. to be Lieut.-Colonel in the army for dis- 
tinguished service in the field. 

Dec, 23. Nathaniel Jones Pile and Nathaniel 
Corte, esqs. to be Members of the Council of Bar- 
bados.—Frederick Palgrave Barlee, esq. to be Co- 
lonial Secretary for Western Australia. — John 
Henry Finniss, esq. to be Receiver of Registration 
Dues and Conservator of Mortgages for Mauritius. 
—Mr. Bagshawe, of the Chancery bar, to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

Dec. 28. Royal Artillery, brevet Cols. H. Pal- 
liser qnd J. A. Wilson to be Colonels; brevet 
Majors W. R. Gilbert, A. Irving, and St. John T. 
Browne, to be Lieut.-Colonels. 

Dec.29. To be Majors of the following Regiments 
respectively: Ist Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. Edw. A. 
G. Muller; 4th, Capt. J. J. Hort; 9th, Capt. D. 
M. Bethune; l4th, brevet Lieut.-Col. Sir J. E. 
Alexander, K.C.; 17th, Capt. T. 0. Ruttledge ; 
18th, brevet Major G. F. S. Call; 19th, Capt. J. L. 
R. Rooke ; 20th, brevet Major J. B. Sharpe; 2Ist, 
Capt. the Hon. J. L. Brown; 23d, brevet Major 
W. P. Campbell ; 28th, brevet Major M. Andrews ; 
30th, brevet Major E. A. Whitmore ; 33d, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. G. V. Mundy; 34th, brevet Major J. 
Simpson ; 38th, brevet Major J. W.S, Smith ; 39th, 
brevet Major A. Herbert; 41st, Capt. R. Pratt; 
42d, brevet Major J. C. Macpherson ; 44th, Capt. 
W. MacMahon ; 46th, brevet Major A. G. Vesey ; 
47th, brevet Major J, Lardner; 49th, Capt. L. H, 

. 


G. Maclean; 50th, brevet Major H. E. Weare; 
55th, brevet Major J. Coats; 57th, Capt. J. Auch- 
muty ; 62d, Capt. W. F. Dickson; 63d, Capt. C. 
Higginbotham ; 68th, Capt. H. H. Greere; 7Ist, 
brevet Major R. D. Campbell; 77th, Capt. W. 
Forbes ; 79th, Capt. W. M‘Call; 88th, Capt. E. 
Norton; 89th, brevet Major the Hon. C. Daly; 
90th, Capt. D. Campbell ; 93d, brevet Major J. A. 
Ewart; 95th, Capt. J. F. Dennis; 97th, brevet 
Major R. Colvill.—Rifle Brigade, Major W. H. 
Bradford to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. F. R. El- 
rington, brevet Major Lord Alex. G. Russell, and 
Capt. J. Wilkinson, to be Majors.—Gren. Guards, 
battalion-Surgeon G, Brown to be Surgeon-Major ; 
Assist.-Surgeon C. R. Nicoll to be battalion-Sur- 
geon; W. R. Lane to be Assistant-Surgeon.—68th 
Foot, Capt. H. Blount to be Major.—94th Foot, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. J. L. Dennis to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. W. H. Kirby to be Major.—95th 
Foot, brevet Major A. T. Heyland to be Major.— 
Royal Canadian Rifles, Major P. Hill to be Liecut.- 
Colonel ; Capt. J. N. Holmes to be Major.—Pro- 
visional Depot Battalions, brevet Col. J. T. Hill to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Major J. Johnston to be Major; 
brevet Major D. A. G. Darroch, of the 5ist Foot, 
to be Adjutant; Lieut. J. Burke, 27th Foot, to be 
Quartermaster.—Brevet, brevet Col. H. R. Milder 
to be Major-General in the Army ; Capt. Brother- 
ton Browne, 94th Foot, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Army. 

Dec. 30. Toussaint Rostant, esq. to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of Trinidad, and Thomas 
Parker, esq. a Member of the Legislative Council 
of St. Lucia.—Commissariat, Assist. Commissary- 
gen. J. W. Smith to be Dep. Commissary-General. 

Aberdeenshire Militia, Lord Saltoun to be Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant.—Argyll and Bute Militia, 
Col. John Campbell, unatt, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
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Dumfries, &c. Militia, Hugh Scott, esq. to be 
Major.—Inverness, &c. Militia, James Duff, late 
of 74th Regt. to be Major.—Lancashire Hussars, 
Sir R. T. Gerard, Bart. to be Major-Commandant. 
6th Lancashire Militia, Hon. Edw. B. Wilbraham, 
late of Coldstream Guards, to be Hon. Colonel ; 
J. H. Pringle, esq. late of Coldstream Guards, to 
be Lieut.-Col. Commanding.—4th South Middlesex 
Militia, Capt. C. F. Kirby to be Major.—Mon- 
mouthshire Militia, Capt. Edmund Herbert to be 
Major.—Renfrewshire Militia; W. C. Bontine, esq. 
to be Major.—4th West York Militia, Capt. Edw. 
Waud to be Major. 

Jan. 1. Deputy Commissaries-gen. T. W. Ram- 
say, W. H. Robinson, to be Commissaries-General; 
Assist. Commissaries-gen. F. T. Mylrea, J. Wilson, 
C. Swain, F. T. Coxworthy, T. Graham, and W. 
Hi. Drake, to be Deputy Commissaries-General. 
—Royal Artillery, brevet Col. R. G. B. Wilson to 
be Colonel ; brevet Major C. Bingham and brevet 
Lieut.-Col. H. S. Rowan to be Lieut.-Colonels.— 
Royal Engineers, brevet Cols. P. Yule, D. Bolton, 
and F. W. Whinyates to be Colonels ; brevet Majors 
Sir W. T. Denison, John Williams, E. W. Durn- 
ford, E. T. Lloyd, Henry James, and brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel Wm. Robinson, to be Lieut.-Colonels. 

Jan. 2. 1st Foot, Gen. the Right Hon. Sir Edw. 
Blakeney, G.C.B. from 7th Royal Fusiliers, to be 
Colonel.—Brevet, Colonel Harry D. Jones, R. Eng. 
having rendered distinguished service in command 
of the British land force at the capture of Bomar- 
sund, to be a Major-General. 

Jan. 3. 7th Foot, Capt. Fred. Mills to be Major. 
—42d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. Hon. Robert Rollo 
to be Major.—3d West India Regt., Major C.E. Law 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Martin Orr and brevet Lieut.-Col. W. H. Phibbs, 
late Staff Officers of Pensioners, to be Colonels in 
the Army.—Capts. Charles Birch Vane, 9th Foot, 
and D. W. Battley, 77th Foot, to be Majors.— 
Royal Artillery, to be Major-Generals, Col. W. D. 
Jones and Col. William Brereton, C.B.; Col. Thos. 
Grantham to be Major-General by brevet.—To be 
Colonels in the Army, E. F. Grant, G. J. Beres- 
ford, the Hon. R. C. H. Spencer, and H. C. Stace. 

Jan. 9. Edward Viscount Bangor elected a Re- 
presentative Peer of Ireland.—7th Royal Fusiliers, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Brown, K.C.B. from 77th 
Foot, to be Colonel.—36th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. W. H. 
Scott to be Colonel.—77th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. G. L. 
Goldie, C.B. to be Colonel.—66th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William Gordon, Bart. to be Lieut.- 
Col. ; brevet Major George Maxwell to be Major. 
—Brevet, brevet Colonel J. H. Grubbe, h. p. 66th 
Foot, to be Major-General in the Army, the rank 
being only honorary ; Colonels Thomas Blanshard, 
W.H. Slade, and J.C. Victor, all of R. Eng., to be 
Major-Generals. 

Jan. 10, James Craufurd, esq. Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, to be one of the Lords of Session, 
taking the title of Lord Ardmillan. 

Jan. 11, Thomas Mackenzie, esq. advocate, to 
be Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Jan, 12. 9th Light Dragoons, Surgeon J. H. K. 
Innes, from 56th Foot, to be Surgeon.—56th Foot, 
Assist.-Surgeon W. Deeble to be Surgeon.—65th 
Foot, Assist.-Surg. Thornton Marshall, from 11th 
Foot, to be Surgeon.—Staff, brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
E. A. G. Muller, from Ist Foot, to be Major of a 
Depot Battalion.—Hospital Staff: to be Deputy- 
Inspectors-Gen. of Hospitals, R. Battersby, and T. 
Alexander ; to be Staff-Surgeons of the First Class, 
George Taylor, M.D. from 6th Dragoon Guards, 
Thomas Fox, M.D., R. J. G. Grant, from 9th Light 
Drag. and William Denny, from 16th Foot; to be 
Staff-Surgeons of the Second Class, Wm. Barrett, 
M.D. from 71st Foot, Alex. Smith, M.D. from 37th 
Foot, H. F. Smith, M.D. from 16th Foot, W. H. 
Jephson, M.D. from 96th Foot, T. F. Wall, from 
89th Foot, and R. K. Prendergast, from 65th Foot. 
—Brevet: brevet Major J. H. Cooke, 21st Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. T. Stephenson, 30th Foot, 
and Capt. E. Parker, 60th Foot, to be Majors and 
Lieut.-Colonels ; Capt. C. F, Gibson, 24th Foot, 
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and Capt. John Gore, R. Art. to be Majors.—The 
same Gazette announces a Brevet promotion in the 
Royal Marines, Lieut.-Colonels, Edmund Hearle, 
John McArthur, and William Clendon, to be Cols. 
in the Army ; nine Majors to be Lieut.-Colonels, 
and fifty Captains to be Majors. 

Jan. 15. Hampden King, esq. to be one of the 
Judges of the Assistant Court of Appeal for Bar- 
bados; T. H. Bartley, esq. to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand.—Royal Eng. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Fox Burgoyne, G.C.B. to be 
Colonel Commandant. 

Jan. 19. 1st Foot, brevet Major W. L. Stewart 
to be Major.—54th Foot, Capt. G. C. Miller to be 
Major.—83rd Foot, Capt. Edw. Steele to be Major. 
—90th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. G. 8. Deverill to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. W. P. Purnell to be Major. 
—Brevet, Col. J. R. Craufurd, Grenadier Guards, 
about to be employed on a special service, to have 
the local rank of Brigadier-General ; Colonel Lord 
William Paulet, appointed to a command, to have 
the local rank of Brigadier-General in Turkey ; 
Col. F. R. Chesney, R. Art. to be Major-General 
in the Army: To be Colonels, Lieut.-Col. T. C. 
Smith. unatt., Lieut.-Col. T. Crombie, Coldstream 
Guards, Lieut.-Col. W. R. Faber, 35th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. John Garvock, 31st Foot, Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General in Ceylon, Lieut.-Colonel E.W.W. 
Passy, of the Depét Battalion at Fermoy: To be 
Lieut.-Colonels, Major J. H. Trevelyan, unatt., 
Major C.E. Michell, 66th Foot, Major W.T. Layard, 
Ceylon Regt., Major R. D. Kelly, 34th Foot, Major 
A.C. Goodenough, 34th Foot : To be Majors, Capt. 
C. E, Ford, R. Eng., Capt. H. A. Turner, R. Art., 
Capt. J. W. Graves, Staff Officer of Pensioners, 
Capt. Isaac Moore, 97th Foot, Capt. H. Collette, 
67th Foot ; Lieut.-Col. Frederick Eld, and brevet 
Lieut.-Col. H. F. Ainslie, to be Cols. in the Army. 
—Royal Artillery: To be Colonels, Burke Cup- 
page, Robert Burn, J. H. Griffin, D. Thorndike : 
To be Lieut.-Colonels, J. N. A. Freese, F. D. 
Cleaveland, H. A. Turner, T. B. F. Marriott.— 
Royal Englneers, brevet Colonel C. Wright to be 
Col.; brevet Major T. R. Mould, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Jan, 23. Brevet, Major-General Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, K.C.B., and; Major-General John Lysaght 
Pennefather, C.B.,to have the local rank of Lieut.- 
General in Turkey. — Royal Engineers: To be 
Colonels, F. R. Thomson, H. Y. Wortham, and 
C. O. Streatfeild : To be Lieut.-Colonels, G.Wynne, 
W. C. Stace, H. D. Harness, E. T. Ford, W. Yol- 
land, C. E. Ford, and R. C. Moody. 


Major-Gen. H. W. Breton to be Lieut.-Governor 
of Portsmouth. 

Captain John Washington, R.N. to be Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. 

Viscount Bury to be Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs in Canada, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, and Private Secretary to the Governor-Gen. 


NAVAL Promotions. 


Nov. 13. In consideration of the attack on the 
forts of Sebastopol, on the 17th Oct. 1854—To be 
Captains, J. J. B. E. Frere, L. G. Heath, and H. D. 

togers ; To be Commanders, Wm. Thorp, I. N. T. 
Saulez, W. R. Rolland, Gabriel Johnston, Henry 
Lloyd, William Bowden, J. P. Luce, and W. G. 
Jones.—Comm. A. F. Kynaston will be promoted 
to the rank of Captain on completing the required 
period of service. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Ayrshire.—Sir James Ferguson, Bart. 
Limerick County.—Stephen Edw. De Vere, esq. 
Maldon.—G. M. W. Peacocke, esq. 
Norwich.—Sir Samuel Bignold. 
Sunderland.—Henry Fenwick, esq. 
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EccLesiIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Cooke (P.C. of St. Stephen, Hammer- 
smith,) Hon. Canonry in the Cathedral Church 
of Chester. 

Rev. A. Fane (V. of Warminster), Canonry of 
Yatesbury, in the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

Hon. and Rey. W. O’Grady (R. of Killinane), Arch- 
deaconry of Kilmacduagh. 

Rey. H. Peters (R. of Sunderland), Hon. Canoury 
in the Cathedral Church of Durham. 

Rev. W. Stone (R. of Christ Church, Spitalfields,) 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury. 

Rev. E.S.Abbott, St. Michael’s R.and Preb. Dublin. 

Rey. A. C. Ainslie, Corfe P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Alexander, Woodford V. Northamptonsh. 

Rey. H. Alexander, Stoke Rivers R. Devon. 

tev. W. G. Arthurs, Dysartenos V. dio. Leighlin. 

Rey. M. Atkinson, Harewood V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. T. Austen, Barfreystone R. Kent. 

Rev. G. Babb, East Halton V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. W. P. Babington, Manningtree P.C, Essex. 

Rev. H. Bacon, Baxterley R. Warwickshire. 

Rey. G. N. Barrow, West Kington R. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Best, Kirk-Oswald V. Cumberland. 

Rev. H. I. Blackburne, Rostherne V. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Boyle, Stramshall P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rey. E.G. Campbell, Kilderry R. and V. d. Ossory. 

Rev. W. Chichester, St. John P.C. Dublin. 

Rev. J. M. Clark, Christ Church P.C. Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, Kent. 

Rey. F. 8. Cook, Milbrook P.C, Devon. 

tev. E. A. Cooper, Ludford-Magna V. w. Ludford- 
Parva V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. R. Cope, Baslow P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rey. F. L. Cursham, Horninghold V. Leicestersh. 

Rev. D. A. Dowdney, Kilcash V. dio. Lismore. 

Rev. W. W. Ellis, Magdalene-Laver R. Essex. 

Rev. R.H. Fortescue, Stockley-Pomeroy R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Garland, Mordiford R. Herefordshire. 

Rey. W. Gee, St. Matthew R, Exeter. 

Rev. J. W. Griffith, Tréveglwys V. Montgomerysh. 

Rey. I. Hall, High Toynton P.C, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Harman, St. James P.C. Enfield, Middx. 

Rey. G. Harries, Llandevailog-Vach R. Brecon. 

Rev. R. H. Heap, Thornton P.C. Yorkshire, 

Rey. J. Howe, Knowle P.C. Warwickshire. 

Rev. R. L. James, Watford V. Herts. 

Rev. J. K. Jennings, Belgrave Chapel, Knights- 
bridge. 

Rey. S. King, Cantley V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. H. Knight, Newton-Nottage R. Glam. 

Rev. W. F. Lanfear, Christ Church P.C. Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. 

Rey. L. Lewis, Denbigh R. 

Rev. H. W. Long. Whaddon R. Wilts. 

Rey. W. D. Long, St. Paul P.C. Bermondsey, Surr. 

Rev. S. C. Mason, St. Clement Danes R. Westmin. 

Rev. G. F. Matthews, St. Stephen P.C. Woodville, 
Leicestershire. 

Rey. —— Maxwell, Balla R. and V. dio. Tuam. 

Rey. J. W. Millard, Shimpling R. Norfolk. 

Rey. T. Miles, Stockton R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. W. Il. Molyneux, St. Gregory P.C. w. St. 
Peter P.C. Sudbury, Suffolk. 

7 Rev. H. Moseley, Olveston V. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. J. E. Nash, Jacob’s Well P.C. Clifton, Som. 
Rev. P. S. Newell, Wheathill R. Somerset. 

Rey. O. L. O'Neill, Abbots-Bickington P.C. Devon. 

Rey. J. Owen, St. Margaret P.C. Ipswich. 

tev. R. J. Ozanne, St. Matthew P.C. Guernsey. 

Rev. C. Parker, Ormside R.-Westmoreland. 

Rev. J.G. Pooler, Greyabbey, d. Down and Connor. 

Rey. C. Porter, Raunds V. Northamptonshire. 

Rey. T. Renwick, Mottiston R.w. Shorwell V. Isle 
of Wight. 

Rey. R. J. Roberts, Ysceiviog KR. Flints. 

Rev. H. F. Roe, Lesnewth R. Cornwall. 

Rey. J. Bb. Rogers, Cornworthy V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Rolleston, Seathwaite P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. G. Ross, Shepscombe P.C. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. F. C. Royds, Coddington R. Cheshire. 

Rey. J.R. Shurlock, East Teignmouth P.C. Devon. 

Rey. C. Smith, Tarrington V, Herefordshire. 


tev. P. Smith, Grinton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Speke, Skenfreth V. Monmouthshire. 

Rey. C. S. Stanford, St. Thomas R. Dublin. 

tev. A. Stone, Prestwold P.C. Leicestershire. 

Hon. and Rey. F. Sugden, Brignall V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. F. Sweet, Kentisbury R. Devon. 

Rey. A. Swinburn, Mariners’ Church P.C. King- 
ston-upon-Hull. 

Rev. F. Tate, Axminster V. w. Kilmington C. and 
Membury C. Devon. 

tev. R. Temple, Saltney (New Church)P.C, Flints. 

Rev. G. Thompson, Leigh P.C. Dorset. 

Rey. F. Trevor, Uphill R. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Venables, St. Paul P.C. Chatham, Kent. 

Rev. J. Wallace, Wellow V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. M. Ware, Ullingswick R. w. Little Cow- 
arne C. Herefordshire. 

Rey. E. Williams, St. David’s P.C. Liverpool. 

Rey. H. Wybrow, Stretton-on-Dunsmore V. War. 

(The appointment of the Rev. W. Rawlins to the 
Vicarage of Bicknoller, Somerset, inserted in 
our last number, is incorrect. The new Vicar is 
the Rev. J. H. Armstrong.) 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. H. Alexander, to H.M.S. Blenheim, s.s. 60, 
in the Baltic. 

tev. J. Burt, to the Gaol, Birmingham. 

Rev. J. A. Crozier, Officiating,{to Army in the East. 

Rey. F. Hannan, to H.M.S. St. Vincent, 102, 
guardship in ordinary at Portsmouth. 

Rev. J. B. Harbord, to H.M.S. Diamond, 27. 

Rey. A. Jones, to Aske’s Hospital, Hoxton, Middx. 

Rev. H, H. Matchett, to H.M.S. Exmouth, s.s. 90, 
fitting at Portsmouth. 

Rev. W. Poulton, to St. Martin-in-the-Fields’- 
Chapel and Almshouses, Camden Town. 

Rey. A. Sherwin, Assistant, to Pentonville Prison. 

Rev. R. Wade, to the City Gaol, Norwich. 

Rey. W. Wright, LL.D. (Head Master of Grammar 
School, Colchester,) to the Gaol of that borough. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 
G. W. Asplen, M.A. Third Mastership Perse Gram- 
mar School, Cambridge. 
K. Black,B.A. Assist.Master, Ipswich Gram.School. 
Rey. F. Bulley, President, Magdalene Coll. Oxford. 
Rev. W. A. Carter, Sen. Assist. Master, Eton Coll. 
Rey. A.T. Corfe, Princip. Elizabeth Coll. Guernsey. 
Rev. B. M. Cowie, Professorship of Geometry, 
iresham College, London. 
tev. J.G. Cumming, Head Mastership of King 
Edward Vith’s Grammar School, Lichfield. 
Rev. A. J. Deck, Mathematical Professorsh. Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 
Rev. H. S. Fagan, Head Mastership of Grammar 
School, Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. 
tev. IL. Goodwin, Hulsean Lectureship, University 
of Cambridge. 
Rev. G. H. Heslop, Head Mastership of Grammar 
School, St. Begh’s, Cumberland. 

Rey. G. Moultrie, Head Mastership of the Royal 
Kepier Gram. Sch. Houghton-le-Spring, Durh. 
Right Hon. Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Prof. of History 

and Political Economy, E.I.C, Coll. Haileybury. 
Rey. J. H. Thompson, Harrold Prof. of Divinity, 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Canada East. 
Rey. E. S. Tiddeman, Head Mastership, Llanrwst 
Grammar School. 
Prof. Wilson, Professorship of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct, 14. At Patna, India, the wife of Richard 
Foley, esq. a dau. At Hong Kong, the 
wife of the Lord Bishop of Victoria, adau. 

Dec. 7. At Middleton rectory, the wife of 
Capt. Robert Hallowell Carew, a son.——12. At 
Moncreiffe House, the Lady Louisa Moncreiffe, 
a son and heir.——13. At Hampton Court 
Palace, the Hon. Mrs. Bradshaw, a dau.— 
14. In Grosvenor sq. Lady Anna Gore Langton, 
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ason.—15. In Lower Berkeley st. Lady An- 
nora Williams Wyun, a dau.——In Sussex terr. 
Hyde park, Lady Garvagh, a son.——At Ogwell 
house, the wife of Alex. E, Kelso Hamilton, 
esq. twin-sons, one of whom survived only a 
few hours.——18. In Lowndes sq. the wife of 
Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart. a dau.—— 
At West Farleigh, Kent, the wife of Anthony 
Fitzherbert, esq. a son.—— At Golden hill, 
Pemb. the wife of Spencer William Hustler, 
esq. 8 Son.——19. At Odell castle, Bedfordsh. 
the wife of Crewe Alston, esq. a dau.——At 
Lamphey court, Pemb. the wife of Lewis 
Mathias, esq. a son.——20. At Florence, Mrs. 
Wm.Houston Stewart, a dau.——At Mossfields, 
Salop, Mrs. Poulett Somerset, a son.——23. In 
Tylney st. the wife of Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart, 
ason and heir.—— In Gloucester pl. Hyde park, 
the wife of J. R. Wigram, esq. a son.——24. At 
Welwyn rectory, Herts, Lady Boothby, a dau. 
—25. At Holkham vicarage, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Alex. Napier, a dau.——At Hamp- 
stead, the wife of Sheffield Neave, esq. a dau. 
—2. At Osmaston manor, the wife of John 
Wright, esq. of Holland hall, Derb. a dau.—— 
27. In Cavendish sq. the Viscountess Mande- 
ville, a dau.—In Park st. Grosvenor sq. Lady 
(Belford) Wilson, a dau.——At Aylstone hill, 
Hereford, the wife of Captain Money Kyrle, a 
dau.——At Kintuck, co. Westmeath, the wife 
of W. Pollard-Urquhart, esq. M.P. a dau.—— 
29. At Frampton hall, Linc. the wife of Thos. 
J. Moore, esq. a son and heir. : s 
Lately. At the Vine, Hants, the wife of Wm. 
Wiggett Chute, esq. a son. : 
‘an. 1. At Eastwell rectory, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. William R. Finch Hatton, a dau. 
——6. In Harley st. the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Thompson, D.D. Vicar of Kington, Heref. a 
dau.——At Sir G. Sinclair’s, Edinburgh, the 
wife of J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, esq. a dau. 
——7. The Countess of Verulam, a son.——8. At 
Ogston hall, Derb. the wife of Gladwin Turbutt, 
esq. ason.——9. At Clapham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Bunbury, 23rd Fusiliers, a son.——At 
Seaton Carew, Durham, the wife of R. W. Dixon, 
esq. a dau.—10. At Hill house, Bridgewater, 
the Countess of Cavan, a son.——11. At Staf- 
ford house, the Marchioness of Kildare, a dau. 
——At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Hon. Mrs.Henry 
Graves, a son.——At Kirkham Abbey, the wife 
of Edward Clough ‘Taylor, esq. a dau.—13. In 
Amen court, St. Paul’s, the wife of the Rev. 
J. H. Coward, a son. 
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Sept.16. At Melbourne, Twisden Hodges, 
esq. to Rosa- Willson, widow of Major-Gen. Sir 
William Nott, G.C.B. 

26. At Mussoorie, Charles Fred. Simpson, 
esq. Lieut. 8th Bengal N. I. Major of Brigade 
at Umballah, to Letitia-Anne, second dau. of 
A. W. Liewhellin, esq. Williamston, co. Pemb. 

Oct. 7. At Mean Meer, Lahore, Lieut. Geo. 
H. Hale, 57th Bengal Nat. Inf. third son of the 
Ven. Archd. Hale, to Frances-Ellen, second 
dau. of Major George Murray, 8th Bengal L.C. 

18. At Calcutta, Henry Woodrow, esq. Fellow 
of Caius college, Cambridge, and late Principal 
of the college of La Martiniere, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of C. Butler, esq. F.R.C.S., Brentwood. 

31. At Chipping Barnet, Herts, Thomas 
Saumarez, esq. Comm. R.N. only survivin 
son of Rear-Aden. Saumarez, K,L. of Bath, an 
Ferndown, Dorset, to Agnes-Jean, only dau. of 
3. R. Block, esq. of Greenhill, near Barnet.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles-George, 
eldest son of Lord Henry Cholmondeley, to 
Susan-Caroline, youngest dau. of Sir George 
Dashwood, Bart. of Kirtlington park, Oxon. 
——At Walmer, the Rey. J. E. Nassau Moles- 
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worth, D.D. Vicar of Rochdale, Lanc. to Har- 
riet-Elizabeth, widow of John Thomas Bridges, 
esq. of Walmer, and dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
Robert Affleck, Bart.——At Cheltenham, the 
Rev. Richard Greaves, M.A. to Elizabeth-Anne, 
only dau. of the late William Hadley, esq. of 
Derby.——At Titchwell, Simms Reeve, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Brancaster, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of William Brown, esq.——At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Frderick, son of Edward Payne, 
esq. of Great Totham, Essex, to Louisa, only 
dau. of the Rev. S. Simcox, of Southwell, Notts. 
——At Paddington, the Rev. William Wynne 
Burton Phillipson, B.A. to Catharine-Augusta, 
youngest dau. of Marker Gaze, esq.——At Ken- 
sington, John Stringer Falkner, youngest son 
of Francis Henry Falkner, esy. of Lyncombe, 
Bath, to Mary-Bancks, youngest dau. of Fre- 
deric Falkner,esq. of Carlton-in-Lindric, Notts. 
——At Bristol, John Stroud, esq. of Kingshill 
house, Knowle, to Mary-Ann, second dau. of 
the late William Orchard Gwyer, esq.— At 
Ambleside, Thomas Stenhouse, esq. of Bombay, 
to Mary, younger dau. of Benjamin Hopkinson, 
esq. of the Oaks—--At Much Wenlock, the Rev. 
William Arundell Kettle, only son of W. Kettle. 

M.D. of Tiverton, to Jane-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Henry Foskett, esq. of Tun- 
bridge Wells.——At Ashtead, Surrey, Henry 
Mason, esq. of Branstone hall, Burton-on- 
Trent, to Sarah-Ann, eldest dau. of Dan. Mayd- 
well, esq.— At Kensington,George Wells, esq. 
B.A. of Caius coll. Camb. youngest son of the 
late John Wells, esy. to Alice, youngest dau. of 
Stephen Bird, esq¢.—At Bonn-on-the-Rhiue, 
the Rev. Frederick Armitage,M.A. to Katharine- 
Diana, eldest dau. of R. Hume Kelly, esq. of 
Glencara, Westmeath.——At Bath, Lieut. Lewis 
Monro, Bengal Army, third son of W. Munro, 
esq. of Druid’s Stoke, Glouc. to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of W. F. Bally, esq. 

Nov.1. At Ashprington, the Rev. Lloyd 
Sanders, Rector of Whimple, Devon, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of Major Northcote. ——At Moyard, 
Galway, Thomas F. Eastwood, esq. of Ardra- 
goole, second son of Thomas Eastwood, esq. of 

rindle lodge, Lanc. to Maria-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Abel Onge, esq. of Hayestown house, 
co. Dublin. 

2. At Arbuthnot house, William Rose Camp. 
bell, esq. of Ballochyle, Argylesh. 28th Madras 
N. I. to the Hon. Clementina-Maria, youngest 
dau. of Viscount Arbuthnot.—— At Shotesham, 
Norf. William Robert Mansfield, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. 53rd Foot, to Margaret, dau. of Robert 
Fellowes, esq.—At Port Rush, John Marcus 
Clements, esq. of Glenboy, co. Leitrim, to Vic- 
toria-Isabella, third dau. of James R. White, 
esq. of Beardville, co. Antrim.——At Weston- 
super-Mare, Charles Hill, esq. of Clifton, to 
Anne, dau. of the late Rev. John Spry, Vicar of 
Ugborough. 

4. At St. George’s Hanover square, Lieut. 
Samuel Joseph Thorp, 3rd Bombay Europeans 
to Louisa-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Alfred 
Thorp, esq. of Cambridge terrace, Hyde park. 

6. At Dover, Capt. Robert Grange, to Fre- 
derica - Barrett - Lennard- Whittaker, youngest 
dau. of the late Major Brooks, and granddau. 
to the late Gerard Viscount Lake. 

. At St. Marylebone, T. E. Byrne, esq. 
R. H. Art. fourth son of the late Henry Byrne, 
esq. Master in Equity, Madras, to Elisa-Petro- 
nila, third dau. of Don Pablo Larios, of Old 
Castile. —-— At Brighton, Edward Augustus 
Saunders, esq. Madras Army, son of James F. 
Saunders, esq. to Emma-Julia, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Farewell, of Holbrook house, Som. 
——At Southhill, Cornwall, Sir Joseph Sawle 

Graves Sawle, Bart. to Eleanor, widow of Edw. 
Luxmoore, esq. and second dau. of the late 
James Kempthorne, esq¢.——At Southampton, 
Le Vicomte de Laferté, Sou-Préfét de Soissons, 
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to Frances-Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Leveson Gower, esq.——At Chatham, 
Thomas James Plommer, esq. of Chestnut 
house, Boughton-under-Blean, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, only surviving dau. of aE Acworth, 
esq.——At St. Leonard’s, Archib. E. C. Forster, 
esq. 64th Regt. to Maria, second dau. of the 
late o-. Haig, of Bedford.— At Paddington, 
Mr. John Benj. Churchill, of the Plough hotel, 
Cheltenham, to Ann, widow of E. L. Fisher, 
esq. of Grimsbury house, Oxf.——At St. ainry- 
lebone, George Harris Warren, esq. secofid son 
of the late Robert Warren, esq. of Gloucester 
place, to Sarah, dau. of the late Benj. Applebee, 
esq. of Snitterfield, Warwickshire. 

8. t St. James’s Piccadilly, Calverley 
Bewicke, esq. eldest son of Calverley Bewicke 
Bewicke, esq. of Coulby, Yorkshire, to Jane- 
Henrietta-Torrens,onlychild of Torrens M‘Cul- 
lagh, esq. late M.P. for Dundalk. ——At Hamp- 
ton-Wick, Charles Henry Stone, esq. M.D. of 
—— Wells, to Ellen, youngest dau. of 
the late John Guy, esq. 

9. At Camberwell, the Rev. Frederick Walker, 
of Montague pl. Old Kent road, to Mary-Eliza, 
only dau. of the Rev. T. K. De Verdon.——At 
Dawlish, Peter Matson, esq. of Camborne,Corn- 
wall, to Anne, dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Crawford Dillon, D.D. of London.——At Run- 
corn, the Rev. William Chartres Safford, B.A. 
eldest son of the Rev. J. C. Safford, esq. of 
Mottingham castle, Suffolk, to Mary, third dau. 
of Philip Whiteway, esq. of Grove-house, Che- 
shire.——At Paddington, Gilbert-John, son of 
the late John Henry Ansley, esq. of Houghton 
hill, Hunts, to Henrietta-Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. T. C. Glyn, of Durrington 
house, Essex.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
John F. Belfield, esq. of Primley hill, Devon, 
to Eliza-Conway, only dau. of Capt. Bridges, 
R.N. lately resident at Florence.——At East 
Teignmouth, Reginald William Templer, esq. 
son of the Rev. John Templer, M.A. Rector of 
Teigngrace, to Emily-Lawrentia, fourth sur- 
viving dau. of the late Lawrence Gwynne, esq. 
LL.D.——At Tidcombe, Richard-Atwood, eldest 
son of Francis Glass, esq. of Beckenham, Kent, 
to Annie, eldest dau. of ‘Thomas Tanner, esq. 
of Tidcombe house, and Amesbury, Wilts. —— 
At the Hague, the Rev. J, Clarke Rowlatt, M.A. 
of Queen’s college, to Emma-Wasilissa-Fre- 
derika-Thérése, second dau. of the late Franz 
Stoepel, Phil. Dr. of Berlin. 

ll. At Leamington, James Macaulay Hig- 

inson, C.B. Governor of Mauritius, to Olivia- 

ichola, eldest dau. of Conway Richard Dobbs, 
esq. of Castle Dobbs, co. Antrim.——At Tiver- 
ton, the Rev. George Bode, B.A. Magd. hall, 
Oxford, to Sophia, widow of Alexander McKie, 
esq. third dau. of the late John Smart, esq. of 
Countess Weir house, Exeter. 

13. At St. Clement Danes, Dr. Frazer, R.N. 
to Harriet, widow of David Russell, esq. R.N. 
and dau. of Thomas Matthew, esq. Tulliallan, 
Kincardine. 

14, At Rodborough, Frederic Wm. Baynes, 
esq. formerly Capt. 22nd Madras Inf. youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Charles Baynes, 
R. Art. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Edward Mansfield, M.A. Vicar of Bisley. 
——At St. John’s Oxford sq. Alan, only son of 
Alan Chambre, esq. late Capt. 17th Lancers, to 
Beatrice, fourth dau. of the late Thomas Har- 
rison, esq. Commissioner of Inland Revenue. 
--—At Stoke-Damerel, Devon, James Niven, 
M.D. Surgeon R.N. to Sarah-May, only sur- 
viving dau. of R. M. Oliver, esq. navy agent, 
Devonport.——At St. James’s Westbourne ter- 
race, Frederick Bacon Frank, esq. of Campsall 

rk, Yorksh. and Earlham hall, Norfolk, to 

lary-Anne, eldest dau. of Sir Baldwin Wake 
Walker, K.C.B. —~ At Old Chariton, Frank 
Bowers, of Bedlwyn Mold, eldest son of the 
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Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, to Hen- 
rietta-Gertrude, sixth dau. of the late Rev- 
John Day, of North Tuddenham, Norfolk.—— 
At Highfield, Hants, James Carter, esq. of 
Cambridge, to Henrica-Stanley-Leger, dau. of 
Robert Pearce, esq. banker, of Southampton. 

15. At Cranborne, Alfred le Gallais, esq. 
Lieut. 46th Bengal N. I. eldest son of Philip le 
Gallais, esq. of Jersey, to Mary-Ann-Frances, 
eldest dau. of Richard Brouncker, esq. of Bove- 
ridge, Dorset.——At Paddington, Philip-Alfred, 
eldest son of Philip Williams, esq. banker, of 
Monmouth, to Adelaide-Amelia-Atkinson, only 
dau. of the late A. A. Isaacson, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Woollos, Newport, Monmouthshire.——At 
Goadby Marwood, Leic. the Rev. N. Te i 
M.A, to Eliza-Caroline, widow of the Rev. W. 
Evans Hartopp, M.A.——At Banbury, B. 
Wyatt, esq. of Christchurch, New Zealand, 
second son of James Wyatt, esq. of Lime grove, 
Bangor, to Sophia-Frances, fourth dau. of the 
late Robert Stanton, esq. of London. 

16. At Seaton, Devon, Capt. Alfred John de 
Havilland Harris, lst Madras Fusiliers, son of 
the late Charles Harris, esq. formerly Member 
of Council at Madras, to Mary-Ann-Letitia- 
Cradock, youngest dau. of the Rev. C. J. Glas- 
cott, Vicar of Seaton-cum-Beer.——At Barl- 
pte near Chesterfield, Richard Laurance 
Pemberton, esq. of Barnes, Durham, to Jane- 
Emma, second dau. of the Rev. Martin Stapyl- 
ton, M.A. Rector of Barlbrough.——At St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Durham, the Rev. Charles S. 
Palmer, son of the Rev. H. Palmer, of With- 
cote hall, Leic. to Ellen, second dau. of the 
Rev. H. Douglas, prebend. of Durham.——At 
Madras, Hew Lindsay Prendergast, esq. Madr. 
Eng. to Margaret-Anne, eldest dau. of Charles 
Gambie, esq. of Castletown, Tipperary. 

18. At Duisburgh, Rhenish Prussia, Philip 
Pitt Nind, esq. surgeon, of Totnes, only son of 
the late Capt. Philip Pitt Nind, E.I.C.S. to 
Louisa-Frances, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Maughan, R.M.——At Paris, Charles Herbert 
Seymour, esq. only son of the late Charles 
Eardley Seymour, esq. of Ewell, to Elizabeth- 
Charlotte-Roda, widow of Lieut. Scrivenor, and 
youngest dau.of the lateMaj.-Gen. Fast,E.1.C.S. 

21. At Abberley, Worc. R. Cameron Galton, 
esq. son of J. Howard Galton, esq. of Hadzor, 
to Adéle, dau. of James Moilliet, esq.——At 
Grantchester, Cecil Calvert Cogan, esq. of Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, son of the Rev. L. R. Cogan, 
Vicar of Winsley-with-Stoke, Wilts, to Emma, 
dau. of the Rev. Derisley Harding, Vicar of 
Barton, Camb.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
William Francis Chorley, esq. M.D. youngest 
son of the late Thomas Chorley, esq. of Leeds, 
to Eleanor-Jane, eldest dau. of David Charles 
Poole, esq. barrister-at-law.——At Norwich,the 
Rev. Arthur B. Crosse, of Trimingham, Norf. 
youngest son of the late J. G. Crosse, esq. M.D. 
to Virginia, eldest dau. of James Winter, esq. 
solicitor.—At Burgh, Thomas Hanworth Rack- 
ham, esq. of Norwich, to Helen, dau. of the 
late Edmund Burr, esq.——At Florence, Gerard 
de Witt, esq. to Elizabeth-Frances, only dau. 
of the late John Freman, esq. of Stifford lodge. 

22. At Farnham, the Rev. Robert Newman 
Milford, fourth son of John Milford, esq. of 
Coaver, near Exeter, to Emily Sarah Frances 
Sumner, youngest dau. of the Bishop of Win- 
chester.——At Southampton, Alex. Turnbull, 
* second son of A. Turnbull, esq. M.D. late 
of Manchester sq. to Elizabeth-Adkins, second 
dau. of Mr. Griggs, of Marchwood, near South- 
ampton.—At Shrewsbury, the Rev. John 
Eddowes, Vicar of Garton-upon-the-Wolds, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of Richard Taylor, esq. of 
Shrewsbury.——At Guernsey, Gilbert Hamil- 
ton, r. of Barr, Staff. to Charlotte-B. youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas de Sausmarez, esq. 

23. At Navan, Edward Hollis Burrows, esq. 
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Ceylon Civil Service, youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Montague Burrows, to Isabella, 
eldest dau. of Robert Collins, esq. M.D. of Ard- 
sallagh, co. Meath.——At Byton, Heref. the 
Rev. Arthur Lowth, son of the late Rev. Robt. 
Lowth, and grandson of Dr. Lowth, Bishop of 
London, to Jane-Spencer-Perceval, third dau. 
of Thomas Bourke Ricketts, esq. of Combe 
house, Heref.—At Knightsbridge, Granville 
Edward Harcourt Vernon, esq. M.P. to the 
Lady Selina Meade, only dau. of the Earl of 
Clanwilliam.—At Pau, Edward Ovens, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Sophie, youngest dau. of 
Mons. le General de Gaja, and granddau. of 
Lord Robert FitzGerald.-—At Shere, the Rev. 
George Simpson, A.M. son of the late Rev. 
Francis Simpson, Rector of Tarrant Grenville 
Dorset, to Fanny-Sophia, widow of the Rev. 
F. W. Shaw, A.M. and only surviving dau. of the 
Rev. D. C. Delafosse, Rector of Shere, Surrey. 
——At Loughboy, Matthew Tracy, esq. of South 
Hackney,eldest surviving son of the late Martin 
Tracy, esq. and great-grandson of the Hon. 
Robert Tracy, to Anne-Kate, only dau. of Luke 
Treston, esq. of Fenmore, co. Mayo.—James 
Saumarez Brock, esq.17th Madras Nat. Inf. to 
Agnes-Caroline, third dau. of the late Rev. 
S. C. E. Neville Rolfe,of Heacham hall, Norfolk. 

25. At Trinity church, Westbourne terrace, 
W.C. Hussey Jones, esq. of the Hall, Wrexham, 
to Helen, second dau. of Dr. Bernays, of King’s 
college, London. 

28. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Thomas- 

FitzGerald, youngest surviving son of the late 
Capt. Wintour, R.N. to Elizabeth-Anne, only 
dau. of the late Wm. Hinton, esq. of Dagling- 
worth, Glouc.——At Hastings, John Wardlaw, 
esq. fourth son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Ward- 
law, to the Lady Horatia-Elizabeth, second dau. 
of John-James Earl of Waldegrave, and widow 
of Capt. Webbe- Weston.——At St. James’s Pic- 
cadilly, Henry Negus Burroughes, esq. M.P. of 
Burlingham hall, Norf. to Augusta-Susanna, 
only surviving dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Proctor, 
C.B. of Aberhavesp hall, Montg.——At Bed- 
ford, Henry Piers, esq. surgeon R.N. second 
son of the late Rev. Octavius Piers, Vicar of 
Preston, near Weymouth, to Ellen -Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late John Colburn, esq. of 
Cork.—At Malvern, George Davison, esq. 
Bombay army, eldest son of the late Daniel 
Wilson Davison, esq. of the Brand had, near 
Market Drayton, to Constance-Louisa, second 
dau. of the late Major Close, 9th Lancers, 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. George Marwood, 
esq. of Bushy hall, Yorksh. to Frances-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the Rey. Fred. Peel, Preb. of 
Lincoln. ——At Cardiff, the Rev. Charles Rum- 
sey Knight, of Tythegston court, Glamorg. to 
Mary-Anne-Elizabeth, only dau. of the ev 
Thomas Stacey, Precentor of Llandaff.——At 
Dublin, Henry Westenra Smith, esq. barrister- 
at-law, second son of the late Robert Smith, 
esq. to Mary-Meeke, eldest daughter of David 
Walker, esq. of Dublin, and oS. of the 
late Wm. Meekes, esq. of Beddington, Surrey. 
-— At Aston, Derb. Charles Richd. Fenwick, 
esq. of Chester pl. Belgrave sy. to Georgina- 
Mimi, second dau. of the late T. Walker, esq. 
of Ravenfield park, Yorksh. 

29. At Salisbury, Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. of 
Breamore house, to Katharine Hamilton, only 
child of the Dean of Salisbury.——At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, Major Arthur Lowry Cole, 17th Regt. 
eldest son of the late General the Hon. Sir G. 
Lowry Cole, G.C.B. to Elizabeth - Frances, 
youngest dau. of Rear-Admiral Hatton.——At 
Stokenham, Som. Isaac Sumsion, esq. of Monk- 
ton Combe, to Eliza-Maria, only dau. of Heary 
Hale, esq. late of Bath, and granddau. of the 
Rev. J. Hale, D.D. Chaplain to the English 
Embassy, Paris. ——At Kingscote, Gloucester- 
shire, James Martin, esq. of Bloomfield, co. 
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Sligo, late Capt. 3rd Light Drag. to Isabella- 
Charlotte-Louisa, eldest dau. of Col. and the 
late LadyIsabella ee St.George’s 
Hanover sq. Charles Barnes, esq. of Liverpool, 
son of John Gorell Barnes, esq. of Ashgate 
house, Derb. to Marian, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
William Peach, M.A. of Brampton. 

30. At Plymouth, Lieut. Hambly, R.N. 
youngest son of the late Capt. Hambly, R.N. 
to Caroline-Grace, dau. of J. Rowland, esq. 
-——At Croydon, Wm. Scovell Savory, F.R.C.S. 
of Charterhouse sq. to Louisa-Frances, dau. of 
the late William Borradaile, esq. of Ludbrooke 
house, Devon.——At Paddington, Capt. Regi- 
nald York, R.N. to Harriet, dau. of the late 
John Walker, esq. of Purbrook park, Hants. 
——At Over Worton, Oxfordshire, Ernest Wm. 
Wilson, esq. to Eliza-Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
M. M. Preston, Vicar of Cheshunt.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. Henry Mildred 
Birch, M. A. Rector of Prestwich, Lanc. and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, to Harriet- 
Julia, dau. of Thomas Drinkwater, esc. of 
Irwell house, Lanc.——At Wimborne Minster, 
the Rev. John ny Carnegie, Vicar of 
Cranborne, Dorset, to Frances-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. O. Bartlett, Vicar of 
Canford Magna.——At Bath, Thomas Smith, 
esq. of Flamstead, Herts, to Jennet, dau. of the 
late Richard Calthrop, esq. formerly of Swines- 
head abbey, Linc. and of Bath.——At Codding- 
ton, Charles James Trevor Roper, esq. eldest 
son of C. B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg, 
Flintsh. to Lucy-Anne, youngest dau. of Sam. 
Aldersey, esq. of Aldersey hall, Cheshire. 

Lately. At Point de Galle, Frederick-Wm. 
son of the late W. Gisborne, esq. Yoxall lodge, 
Staff. to Mary-Livingston, only dau. of William 
Morris, esq. Ceylon Civil Serv.——At_ Luxem- 
bourg, Thomas John Mazzinghi, esq. Principal 
of the English Institute in that city, A.M. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to Anna-Marie- 
Cesarine-Therese, eldest dau. of Matthieu Lam- 
bert Schrobilgen, Chev. du Lion Néerlandais. 

Dec. 2. At Elstree, Herts, Francis Jourdan, 
esq. youngest son of the late Edward Jourdan, 
esq. of Great Coram st. to Grace, second dau, 


’ of the late W. C. L. Keene, esq. of Gower st. 


and Dent de Lion, Thanet.——At Cork, Gerard, 
son of the Ven. Archdeacon Spooner, to Mary- 
Kate, dau. of T. P. Boland, esq. of Pembroke, 
Cork.——At Christ church, Marylebone, Thos. 
Bedwell, esq. of Regent’s park, to Elizabeth, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Nixon, Madras Art.—— 
At Bushey, Herts, James Francis, esq. of Cas- 
siobury villas, Watford,toAnn-Catharine,eldest 
dau. of the late William Hughes, esq. of the 
Alien Office, Westminster.—At Ballyhack, 
co. Wexford, Charles J. Nicholson, esq. of Cra- 
nagill, co. Armagh, to Fanny, second dau. of 
Maurice Wilson Knox, esq. Glandine house, co. 
Wexford.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the 
Rev. Benjamin Seymour, M.A. brother of W. D. 
Seymour, esq. M.P. to Isabella, dau. of the late 
Walter Habershon, esq.of Bonner’s hall, Hack- 
ney.——At Boulogne-sur-Mer, H. M. Vernon, 
esq. only son of the late Major Vernon, 36th 
Regt. and Military Resident of Paxo, to Anna- 
Maria, youngest dau. of William Bell, esq. late 
Paymaster-General’s department, Whitehall. 

4. At Paris, Charles Henry Plevins, esy. of 
the Quarries, near Dudley, Staff. to Sophia- 
Temple, only dau. of R. P. Pearse, esq. of Ford- 
wich, Kent. 

5. At Bletchley, Bucks, John Lynch Fletcher, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. Wm. Fletcher, 
Vicar of Harwell, Bucks, to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of the late Charles Collett, esq. of Walton, 
Suffolk.——At Trinity church, Marylebone, 
John-George, eldest son of John Hardwich 
Hollway, esq. of Gunby, Linc. to Sophia-Amy, 
elder dau. of William Burchell, esq. of Upper 
Harley st.——At Kirkham, James Vose, M.D, 
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of Liverpool, to Elizabeth, only dau. of William 
Stavert, esq. of the Hill, near Kirkland. 

6. At Southsea, John B. Colwell, esq. R.M. to 
Diana-Jane-Evelyn, second dau. of the late 
A. T. Morley, esq. J.P. of Newtown hall, Montg. 

7. At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. Wm. 
Williams, Rector of Bedwas, to Maria, dau. of 
Evan David, esq. J.P. of Fairwater house, 
Glamorgansh.—At St. James’s Paddington, 
Charles The Thompson, esq. M.D. of 
Sussex gardens, Hyde park, second son of the 
late Rev. Marm. Thompson, M.A. Rector of 
Brightwell, to Hannah, eldest dau. of J. Ander- 
son, esq. Regent’s park.——At Warkworth, 
Northumberld. the Rev. John Mount Barlow, 
Rector of Ewhurst, Surrey, to Charlotte-Eliza, 
yosngess dau. of Major Clutterbuck.——At 

fastry, Kent, the Rev. Thomas Watkins, M.A. 
Rector of Llansaintfraid, Brecon, to Charlotte- 
Frances-Bargrave, widow of Capt. J. A. Wade, 
R.M.A. and youngest dau. of William Bridger, 
esq. of Eastry court, Kent.—At Marske, in 
Cleveland, John Thomas Wharton, esq. of 
Skelton castle, Yorkshire, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Henry Walker Yeoman, esq. of Wood- 
lands and Marske hall, Yorkshire.——At Rad- 
cliffe-super-Wreake, William Henry Salt, esq. 
of Ash grove, eldest son of Titus Salt, esq. of 
Crow Nest, near Halifax, to Emma-Dove, only 
child of J. D. Harris, esq. of Ratcliffe hall, 
Leic.—At Great Malvern, Antony Gibds, esq. 
of Merry hill, Herts, second son of the late 
George Henry Gibbs, esq. of Aldenham, to 
Isabella-Margaret, third dau. of the late C, D. 
Gordon, esq. eldest son of the late D. Gordon, 
esq. of Abergeldie castle, Aberdeensh.—At 
St. Peter’s Eaton sq. George William Conyng- 
ham Stuart, esq. Capt. North Down Rifles, 
nephew to the late Earl of Castle Stuart, to 
Marianne, only surviving child of the late Jas. 
Crutwell, esq. and widow of the Rev. Aaron 
Foster, of Wells. ——At Stafford, Wm. Wedd, 
esq. M.D. of Wirksworth, Derb. to Elizabeth- 
Harriet, younger dau. of Lieut. Kenderdine, 
R.N. of Brook house, Stafford. 

9. At Exeter, William Robert Phelps, esq. 
law-student, son of S. Phelps, esq. tragedian, 
and nephew of the Rev. Dr. Phelps, Master of 
Sidney Sussex college, Camb. to Jessy, second 
dau. of Thomas Latimer, esq. of Exeter. 

12. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Henry-John- 
Wentworth, only son of J. H. H. Foley, esq. 
M.P. of Prestwood, Wore. to the Hon. Jane- 
Frances-Anne, second dau. of the late Lord 
Vivian.——At St. James’s Westbourne terrace, 
William Charles Luard, esq. of Cardiff, second 
son of Henry Luard, esq. Lombard st. to Julia, 
dau. of N. 8. Chauncy, esq¢.——At Richmond, 
Surrey, William Henry Oldmizxon, esq. son of 
the late Sir John Oldmixon, to Clementina- 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Smith, 
esq.——At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Justice 
Chapman, M.A. Incumbent of New Boling- 
broke, Linc. to Rebecca, dau. of Henry Lamb, 
esy.——William Wing, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. William Wing, Rector of Stibbington, 
Hunts, to Jane, dau. of the Rey. Kingsman 
Forster, Rector of Dowsby, Linc. 

14. At St. George’s Hanover sq. W. Beckett, 
esq. nephew to the late Right Hon. Sir John 
Beckett, Bart. to the Hon. Miss Copley, dau. 
of Lord Lyndhurst.——At Hale, Lanc. Russell 
Stanhope, esq. son of Major the Hon. Sir Fras. 
Stanhope, to Eleanor-Avena, dau. of Lreland 
Blackburne, esg.——At Dublin, John Henry 
Walker, esq. M.D. of Tunbridge, Kent, to 
Emma-Louisa, dau. of the late Rev. C. R. Ma 
turin.——-At Stockenham, Major Reynell Tay- 
dor, youngest son of Major-General Taylor, of 
Ogwell house, Devon, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
Arthur B. E. Holdsworth, esq. of Widdicombe. 
——At All Souls’ Marylebone, the Rev. James 
EK. Thorold Rogers, of Magdalene hall, Oxford, 





to Ann-S.-Charlotte, dau. of H. R. Reynolds, 
esq.of Upper Harley st. ——At Pagham, Sussex, 
Mons. Louis Emile Clairat, barrister at the 
Imperial Court of Paris, and Doctor of Law, to 
Emily-Adelaide, third dau. of Thomas Bod- 
dington, esq. of Gunnersbury lodge, Middx. 

15. At Camberwell, Wm. Granville Richards, 
esq, to Frederica-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Rich. Dickenson, C.B., R.N., and grand- 
dau. of the late Admiral Searle, C.B. 

19. At Bath, the Rev. Thomas Williams, late 
Fellow of Jesus coll. Oxford, to Emma-Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Rich. B. Reed, 
Lieut. R.N.——At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Henry 
Dorrien Streatfeild, Capt. Ist Life Guards, of 
Chiddingstone, Kent, to Marion - Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of Oswald Smith, esq. Blendon 
1all,—— At Southampton, St. John Hewitt, esq. 
late of Trowbridge, to Augusta, dau. of the late 
Rey. George Sampson, Kector of Leven, Yorksh. 
——aAt Dodbrooke, Moorsom Atkinson, esq. of 
Cliff house, Thomastown,to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. David Garrow, and niece of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Wm. Garrow.——At Withe- 
combe-Raleigh, ‘Theodore Emilius Gahkagan, 
esq. Madras Eng. to Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Major A. F. Oakes, Madras Art. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
Thomas Street Millington, Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Woodhouse-Eaves, Leic. to Frances, 
only dau. of the Rev. ‘Thomas Storer, Incumb. 
of St. Andrew's, Northampton.—At Hamp- 
stead, George-Louis, eldest son of G. Vaughan, 
esq. of Snibston, Leic. to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of the late John Twigg, esq¢.——At Southamp- 
ton, Alfred Dusautoy, esq. of Petersfield, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Charles 
Fox, esq. of Southampton.——At St. Pancras, 
Samuel Cornwallis Amesbury, esq. Bengal Med. 
Estab. second son of J. Amesbury, esq. Fitzroy 
square, to Anne-Augusta, third dau. of Colonel 
G. R. Pemberton, Bengal Army. 

21. At St. George’s Hanover square, Jabez 
Crookes, esq. ouly son of Samuel Crookes, esq. 
of Duffield, Derbysh. to Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. W. F. Goodwin, 13th Madr. N. I. of Ilfra- 
combe.——At St.George-the-Martyr, Queen sq. 
John Pearson, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, to Char- 
lotte-Augusta, dau. of the Rev. William Short, 
Rector of St. George-the-Martyr, Queen sq.—— 
At Intwood, George, fourth son of Chevalier 
Bunsen, to Emma second dau. of the late Henry 
Birkbeck, esq. of Keswick, Norfolk.— At St. 
James’s Paddington, George-Mair, youngest 
surviving son of the late John Rose Baker, esq. 
of Chalk, Kent, to Jane, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Richard Keats Walker,-Rector of Parkham, 
Devon, and only child of Charles Lyford, esq. 
of Bath.——At Whitby, Henry Power, esq. 
F.R.C.S. son of Major Francis Power, late 35t 
Foot, to Ann, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Simpson, esq.——At Chorley, James Vaughan, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, and of Gloucester 
terr. Hyde park, to Joanna-Russell, younger 
dau. of Richard Smethurst, esq. of Duxbury 
park, Lanc.——At Llanbedr, Denbighsh. Owen 
Arthur Goodrich, esq. of Lincoln’s inn fields, 
solicitor, third surviving son of the late Wm. 
Goodrich, esq. of Maisemore Court, Glouc. to 
Isabella-Emma, younger dau. cf the Rev. Edw. 
Thelwall, hector of Llanbedr.— At St. Paul’s 
Islington, John Smart, esq. of Newington 
green, to Ellen-Matilda, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. F. H. Pierce, C.B., and niece to Col. 
Goodfellow, R. Eng. 

22. At Stone, near Aylesbury,Henry Toynbee, 
esq. F.R.A.S. Comm. of the Gloriana, East 
Indiaman, to Ellen-Philadelphia, dau. of Rear- 
Admiral W. Hi. Smyth. 

23. At All Souls’ Langham pl. George Long, 
esq. barrister-at-law, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to Fraeulein Ferko. 
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-Tae Ear or Leitrim, K.P. 

Jan. 2. At his seat, Killadoon, co. Kil- 
dare, in his 87th year, the Right Hon. 
Nathaniel Clements, second Earl of Lei- 
trim (1795), Viscount Leitrim (1793), and 
Baron Leitrim of Manor Hamilton, co. 
Leitrim (1783), Baron Clements of Kil- 
macrenan, co. Donegal, (in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom 1831,) K.P., a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of co. Lei- 
trim, Custos Rotulorum of co. Donegal, 
and Colonel of the co. Donegal Militia. 

His Lordship was born in Dublin on the 
9th May 1768. He was the elder son of 
Robert the first Earl by Lady Elizabeth 
Skeffington, eldest daughter of Clotworthy 
first Earl of Massareene. Before the 
Union he was a member of the Irish 
House of Commons for the borough of 
Cavan. He succeeded to the peerage on 
the death of his father July 27, 1804. He 
was created a peer of the united kingdom 
at the coronation of king William IV. in 
1831; and nominated a knight of the order 
of St. Patrick in 1834. 

His lordship was Liberal in his politics, 
an excellent landlord, and had long en- 
deared himself to his tenantry by his kind 
and generous conduct. Since the year 
1829 he had declined to receive an here- 
ditary state pension of 985/. to which he 
was entitled in compensation for the abo- 
lished place of Searcher of the Customs in 
Ireland. 

He married Mary, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of the late William Bermingham, 
esq. of Rosshill, co. Galway ; and by that 
lady, who died Feb. 12, 1840, he had issue 
five sons and three daughters ; 1. Robert- 
Bermingham, Viscount Clements, who died 
Jan. 24, 1839, in his thirty-fourth year; 
2. William-Sydney, now Earl of Leitrim ; 
3. the Hon, Charles Skeffington Clements, 
Captain in the army ; 4. the Hon. George 
Robert Anson Clements, Commander 
R.N. who died in 1837, aged twenty-six ; 
5. the Hon. and Rev. Francis Nathaniel 
Clements, Rector of Norton, Durham, and 
an Honorary Canon of Durham; he mar- 
ried in 1838 Charlotte, daughter of the 
Rev. Gilbert King, of Langfield, co. Ty- 
rone, and has a numerous family ; 6. Lady 
Maria, married in 1828 to the Hon. and 
Rev. Edward Southwell Keppel, M.A. 
Rector of Quiddenham, Norfolk, an Hono- 
rary Canon of Norwich, and a Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, brother 
to the Earl of Albemarle; 7. Lady Eliza- 
beth Clements, unmarried; and 8. Lady 


Caroline, married in 1833 to John Ynyr 
Burges, esq. of Parkenaur, co. Tyrone, 
and Eastham, Essex. 

The present Earl is Colonel of the Lei- 
trim militia, and was M.P. for co. Leitrim 
from 1839 to 1847. He is unmarried. 


Sir Roger Martin, Barr. 

Dec. 16. At Burnham Westgate hall, 
Norfolk, aged 76, Sir Roger Martin, the 
5th Baronet (1667). 

He was born at Burnham Westgate, 
Feb. 22, 1778, the only son of Sir Mor- 
daunt the fourth Baronet, by his first wife 
Everilda-Dorothea, second daughter of the 
Rev. William Smith, Rector of Burnham. 
He entered the civil service of the East 
India Company on the Bengal establish- 
ment in 1791, and was for some years 
senior judge of the court of appeal at 
Moorshedabad. He retired on the annuity 
fund in 1828. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father in October 1815. It 
has now become extinct. The first Baro- 
net was of Long Melford, in Suffolk, at 
which place the family was seated at least 
so early as the reign of Edward IV. The 
sisters of the deceased were married,— 
Everilda, to the Rev. Thomas Bernard ; 
Anna-Maria, to the Rev. John Glasse, 
Rector of Burnham ; and Caroline, to 
James Munro, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 


Sir ALEXANDER CrAyY GRANT, Barr. 

Nov. 29. On the eve of his 72nd birth- 
day, Sir Alexander Cray Grant, the sixth 
Baronet of Dalvey, N.B. (1688) one of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts. 

He was born at Bowring’s Leigh, in 
Devonshire, on the 30th Nov. 1782; and 
was the eldest son of Sir Alexander the 
5th Baronet, by Sarah, daughter and heir 
of Jeremiah Cray, esq. of Ibsley, Hamp- 
shire, by Sarah, sister of. Sir James and 
Sir George Colebrooke, Barts. He was a 
a member of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. 1803, M.A. 
1806. 


He succeeded his father on the 25th 
July, 1825 ; and was many years an im- 
portant member of the House of Commons, 
to which he was first returned for the Cor- 
nish borough of Tregony at the general elec- 
tion of 1812. In 1818 and 1820 he was 
elected for Lostwithiel ; in 1826 for Ald- 
borough, in Yorkshire, and in 1830 for 
Westbury. The operation of the Reform 
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Act threw him for some years out of parlia- 
ment. After having unsuccessfully con- 
tested.Great Grimsby in 1835, and Honiton 
in 1837, he came forward on a vacancy, in 
May, 1840, for the town of Cambridge, 
and was returned after a contest in which 
he polled 736 votes, and Thomas Starkie, 
esq. 657. In 1841 he stood another con- 
test, when the result was as follows :— 


J. H. T. Manners Sutton,esq. . . 758 
Sir Alex. C. Grant, Bart. . ce 
Richard Foster, jun. esq.. . . . 695 
Lord Charles G. Russell. . . . 656 


From 1826 to 1832, Sir Alexander 
Cray Grant was Chairman of Committees 
of the whole House. In 1834 he became 
one of the members of the Board of Con- 
trol for India under Sir Robert Peel’s ad- 
ministration, and retained office until the 
dissolution of the ministry in 1835. In 
March 1843 he accepted the stewardship 
of the Chiltern hundreds, and was then 
appointed one of the Commissioners for 
Auditing the Public Accounts, an office 
to which a salary of 1,200/. is attached, 
and which he retained until his death. 

Sir Alexander was unmarried. He is 
succeeded in his title by his brother, now 
Sir Robert Innes Grant, who married, in 


1825, the eldest daughter of Cornelius Du- 
rant Battelle, esq., of the island of St. 
Croix, and has issue a son and heir, Alex- 
ander, now a Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. 


Sir Gitpert AFFLECK, Bart. 

Nov. 18. At his residence, Calverley- 
park, Tunbridge Wells, Sir Gilbert Affleck, 
the 5th Baronet (1782), of Dalham-Hall, 
Suffolk, and of Fingrinhoe, Essex. 

He was born on the 9th June, 1804, the 
eldest son of the Rev. Sir Robert Affleck, 
M.A. Rector of Treswell, Notts, Vicar of 
Silkstone, Yorkshire, and a Prebendary of 
York, the fourth Baronet, by Maria, se- 
cond daughter of Sir Elijah Impey, Knt. 
of Newick Park, Sussex, formerly Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, May 7, 1851. 

Sir Gilbert married, Dec. 20, 1834, 
Everina-Frances, eldest daughter of Francis 
Ellis, esq. of Bath ; but by that lady, who 
survives him, he had no issue. He is 
succeeded by his brother, now Sir Robert 
Affleck, who married in 1850 Maria- 
Emily, daughter of Edmund Singer Bur- 
ton, esq. of Churchill, Daventry. 


Sir Artruur B. Brooke, Barr. M.P. 
Nov. 20. At Colebrooke, co. Ferma- 
nagh, Sir Arthur Brinsley Brooke, the se- 
cond Baronet of that place (1822), M.P. 
for the co. Fermanagh. 


He was born in 1797, the third but 
eldest surviving son of Sir Henry the first 
Baronet, by Harriet, daughter of the Hon. 
John Butler, and granddaughter of Brins- 
ley first Viscount Lanesborough. He 
succeeded his father March 24, 1834. 

In April 1840 he was elected to parlia- 
ment. for the county Fermanagh, on the 
accession to the peerage of the present 
Earl of Enniskillen; and on that and the 
three subsequent occasions his election was 
without opposition. He belonged to the 


Conservative party, but his political sen- 


timents were moderate. 

He married, Dec. 15, 1841, the Hon. 
Juliana Henrietta Anson, fifth and young- 
est daughter of General Sir George Anson, 
G.C.B. formerly a Maid of Honour to 
the Queen; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left issue three sons and 
one daughter. His eldest son and suc- 
cessor, Sir Victor Alexander Brooke, was 
born in 1819. 

Gen. Rr. Hon. Sir James Kempt. 

Dec. 20. In South Audley-street, in 
his 90th year, General the Right Hon. Sir 
James Kempt, G.C.B., a Privy Councillor, 
Colonel of the First Regiment of Foot, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, Knight of Maria Theresa 
of Austria, St. George of Russia, and 
Wilhelm of the Netherlands. 

Sir James Kempt was born at Edin- 
burgh, the son of Gavin Kempt, esq. of 
that city, and of Botley Hill, near South- 
ampton, by a daughter of Alexander Wal- 
ker, esq. of Edinburgh. He entered the 
army as Ensign in the 101st Foot, March 
31, 1783; was promoted to Lieutenant 
on the 18th Aug. 1784, and, placed on 
half-pay at the reduction of the regiment 
in the same year. On the 30th May, 
1794, he was appointed Captain in the 
113th Foot, which regiment he assisted in 
raising, and served with it in Ireland; and 
on the 18th Sept. in the same year he was 
promoted to be Major of thatcorps. From 
June 1796 to Feb. 1797 he served as In- 
specting Field Officer of the Recruiting 
Service in Scotland; and at the close of 
that period he was appointed Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
then commanding the forces in that coun- 
try. In the same year he accompanied 
Sir Ralph on the expedition to Holland, 
where he was present in several actions, 
and returning with the despatches an- 
nouncing the victory at the Helder, he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
Aug. 28,1799. In June 1800 he accom- 
panied Sir Ralph to the Mediterranean, 
as Military Secretary as well as Aide-de- 
Camp, and he continued with him until his 
death at Alexandria. He then served in 
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the same situation with his successor Lord 
Hutchinson, and was present in all the 
battles in Egypt, and at the capture of 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

In April 1803 he was appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to Sir David Dundas; on the 9th 
July following to a Majority in the 66th ; 
and on the 23d of the same month to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 81st. 

In 1805 he embarked with his regiment 
at Plymouth, and went to the Mediter- 
ranean under Sir James Craig. In the 
expedition to Naples he commanded a 
battalion of light infantry. In 1806 he 
went to Calabria, and commanded the light 
brigade at the battle of Maida. 

In Nov. 1807 he was appointed Quar- 
termaster-General of the forces in North 
America. 

On the 8th March, 1809, he was ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp to the King, with 
the rank of Colonel. 

On the 4th Nov. 1811, he received the 
local rank of Major-General in Spain and 
Portugal. At the siege of Badajoz he com- 
manded the attack on Fort Picurina, and 
the brigade which led the attack and car- 
ried the castle of Badajoz by escalade, 
when he was severely wounded. He com- 
manded a brigade in the Light Division at 
Vittoria, the attack on the heights of Vera, 
at Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toulouse, and in 
several other minor engagements. 

He attained the rank of Major-General 
in the army Jan. 1, 1812. On the 4th 
Nov. 1813, he was appointed Colonel Com- 
mandant in the 60th Foot. He subse- 
quently served on the Staff in America, 
and in Flanders, where he commanded the 
8th British brigade in the 5th division, 
consisting of the 28th, 32d, 79th, and 95th 
regiments. At the enlargement of the 
order of the Bath, in Jan. 1815, he was 
nominated a Knight Commander; and 
after the battle of Waterloo, in which he 
was severely wounded, he was promoted 
to be a Grand Cross, in the place of Sir 
Thomas Picton, who was killed on the 
same glorious field. His services were 
also acknowledged by the allied sovereigns 
of Austria, Russia, and the Netherlands, 
by their respective orders of Maria The- 
resa, St. George of the third class, and 
Wilhelm of the third class. He was no- 
minated a Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1816. 

Sir James Kempt was next appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of Fort William; from 
which he was removed to act in the like 
capacity at Portsmouth on the 12th Aug. 
1819. On the 12th July in the same 
year he was moved to the command of the 
8lst Foot. In 1820 he succeeded the Earl 
of Dalhousie as Governor of Nova Scotia; 
and on the 10th July, 1828, he followed 
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the same nobleman in the government of 
Canada, which he held for more than two 
years. When he arrived at Quebec, he 
found the country in a state bordering on 
rebellion, the Legislature and Executive 
being in direct opposition to each other: 
but after he had held the government for 
two months these feuds subsided, and he 
left it in perfect tranquillity. On his de- 
parture he was presented with complimen- 
tary addresses by all the public bodies. 

Immediately on his return to England 
from Canada Sir James Kempt was ap- 
pointed Master-General of the Ordnance, 
on the 30th Nov. 1830, the office of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Ordnance being 
thereupon abolished. On this occasion 
he was sworn a Privy Councillor; and he 
continued Master-General until Dec. 1834, 
when he was succeeded by Sir George 
Murray. 

Sir James Kempt attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General in the army on the 27th 
May, 1825; and the full rank of General 
on the 23d Nov. 1841. He was removed 
to the Colonelcy of the 40th Foot on the 
8th Jan. 1829; to that of the 2d Foot on 
the 23rd Dec. 1834; and to that of the 
Ist Royals on the 7th Aug. 1846. 


GeneERAL HuskKISSON. 

Dec. 30. In Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, in his 82nd year, General Samuel 
Huskisson. 

He was the third son of William Hus- 
kisson, esq. of Oxley, co. Stafford, by his 
first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Rotton, esq. His eldest brother was the 
late Right Honourable William Huskisson. 

General Huskisson entered the army 
17th May, 1799, as Cornet of the late 
29th Dragoons, which regiment he joined 
in India, and served with the army under 
the command of Lord Lake, during the 
Mahratta War. He obtained his lieu- 
tenancy 27th Jan. 1801; and returned to 
England on being appointed, 24th Feb. 
1803, to a company in the 24th Foot; 
from which regiment he was transferred in 
1804 to the 21st Light Dragoons, and 
thence promoted, 4th July, 1805, to a 
majority in the 8th Foot. Having, in the 
short space of, six months, completed this 
regiment, (which had been more than 370 
men deficient,) he received the brevet of 
Lieut.-Colonel 28th May, 1807. On the 
25th Sept. following he was appointed to 
a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 9th Garrison 
Battalion ; from that corps he removed to 
the 60th Foot, and thence, 16th June, 
1808, to the 67th Foot. Onthe 4th June, 
1814, he obtained the brevet of Colonel. 

In May 1818 he was present with his 
regiment at the siege and surrender of the 
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strong fortress of Ryghur in the Concan, 
and in November of the same year, arriving 
with the first battalion of the 67th at 
Mallygaum, the head-quarters of the troops 
in Candeish, and being the senior officer 
there, he assumed the command, and on 
the 25th Nov. marched with the forces 
under his orders, of which the 67th formed 
part, for the attack of the towns and forts 
of Amulneir and Behauderpore, which 
surrendered at discretion on the 30th Nov. 
and Ist Dec., and which he immediately 
occupied, taking many prisoners. 

He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General on the 19th July, 1821 ; to that 
of Lieut.-General 10th Jan. 1837; and, 
on the 11th Nov. 1851, was advanced to 
the full rank of General. 

General Huskisson, who died unmarried, 
was buried at Kensal Green Cemetery, on 
the 6th of January. 


Lieut.-GENERAL YATES. 

Oct. 3. At East Tytherley House, 
Hampshire, aged 74, Lieutenant-General 
Jonathan Yates. 

General Yates was uncle to the late 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel ; being a son 
of William Yates, esq. of Bury in Lan- 
cashire, the brother-in-law and partner in 
business of the first Sir Robert Peel. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 81st 
regiment Feb. 14, 1799, and Lieutenant 
in the 50th on the 21st of the same month. 
He was permitted to serve under Colonel 
Walker, who acted as Military Commis- 
sioner to the Austrian troops stationed in 
Jersey and Guernsey; and afterwards 
served in Egypt, where he was present at 
all the actions in which his corps was en- 
gaged. On the Ist December, 1801, he was 
So ee to a company in the 4th West 

ndia regiment; and in Aug. 1802 went 
On the 


on the half-pay of the 38th Foot. 
13th May 1803 he was appointed to the 
Royal Scots, and in September following 
he embarked for the West Indies, where 
he served in Barbados, Demerara, Ber- 


bice, and Surinam. In Dec. 1206 he 
was promoted to a Majority in the 18th 
regiment ; and in Feb. 1807 he embarked 
for England: on his passage he was taken 
prisoner and carried into Point a Pitre, 
Guadaloupe ; but, being exchanged in the 
course of six weeks, he arrived in England 
in June, and in Nov. following he ex- 
changed to the 47th. On the 19th July 
1810 he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Ist West India regiment; from which 
he was removed to the 49th on 13th May 
1813. He became Colonel by brevet, 
Aug. 12, 1819; a Major-General July 22, 
1830 ; and Lieut.-General Nov. 23, 1841, 


Lizut.-Gen. Sir Henry GoupFincu. 

Nov. 21. In Upper Wimpole-st. of para- 
lysis, aged 73, Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Goldfinch, K.C.B., Colonel Commandant 
of Royal Engineers. 

He was born in London, the son of 
Henry Goldfinch, esq. of Peckham, Surrey, 
by the second daughter of Gilbert Patter- 
son, esq. of Tinwall Downs, co. Dumfries. 
He was educated at Tunbridge school, and 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
He entered the Royal Engineers as Second 
Lieutenant in 1798, became First Lieu- 
tenant in 1800, Captain in 1805, brevet 
Major in 1812, brevet Lieut.-Colonel in 
1813, and regimental Lieut.-Colonel in 
1814. He served in the expedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807, the campaigns of 
1809, 1810, 1813, and 1814, including the 
capture of Oporto, the battles of Talavera, 
Busaco, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. He received the gold cross 
for Vittoria, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse ; 
and the silver war medal with three clasps 
for Talavera, Busaco, and the Pyrenees. 

He attained the rank of brevet Colonel 
in 1830, of regimental Colonel in 1837, 
Major-General in 1841, and Lieut.-General 
in 1#51. He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath in 1815, and a Knight Com- 
mander in 1852. 

Sir Henry married, in 1816, Catharine- 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Natha- 
niel Thomas, esq. of Cobbe Court, Sussex ; 
and that lady survives him. 

His body was interred in the London 
Necropolis at Woking. 


Licvut.-GENERAL ARNOLD, K.H. 

Dec. 27. At his residence in Onslow- 
square, London, aged 73, Lieut.-General 
James Robertson Arnold, K.H., K.C., of 
the Royal Engineers. 

He was the second son of General Bene- 
dict Arnold, by Margaret, daughter of the 
Hon. Edward Shippen, Chief Judge of 
Pennsylvania. He entered the Royal En- 
gineers as Second Lieutenant on the Ist 
March, 1798, was promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant 1800, Captain 1805, and Lieut.- 
Colonel 1814. He served at the blockade 
and surrender of Malta in 1800; during 
the whole of the campaign in Egypt in 
1801, including the attack and surrender 
of the fort and castle of Aboukir, and the 
battle of Alexandria, and afterwards accom- 
panied the division of the army which ex- 
pelled the French from Grand Cairo, and 
took possession of that city; and he was 
also present at the surrender of Alexandria 
to the British troops. He subsequently 
served for several years in the West Indies, 
and was at the last attack and surrender 
of the colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, 
Berbice, and Surinam, at which last he 
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was severely wounded in successfully lead- 
ing the storming party agajnst the redoubt 
Frederici and fort Leyden. On that oc- 
casion he was presented by the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund with a sword of the 
value of one hundred guineas. He after- 
wards served for some years in Bermuda 
and North America. 

He attained the brevet rank of Colonel 
in 1830, and the same regimental rank in 
1837. He was appointed an Aide-de-Camp 
to King William IV. shortly after his 
Majesty’s accession to the throne; was 
promoted to Major-General in 1841, and 
to Lieut.-General in 1851. 

Lieut.-General Arnold married Virginia, 
daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, esq. of 
Saling Grove, Essex. 


Masor-Generat Apams, C.B. 

Dee.19. At Scutari, in his 50th year, 
Major-General Henry William Adams,C.B. 

Major-General Adams was the eldest 
son of the late Henry Cadwallader Adams, 
esq. of Anstey-hall, co. Warwick, by Em- 
ma, eldest daughter of Sir William Curtis, 
Bart. Alderman of London ; and a nephew 
of Mr. Sergeant Adams. 

General Adams entered the service in 
1823, and attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 1840; at that time he was in 


the 18th Royal Irish, which distinguished 
regiment he commanded through the ope- 
rations in China, including the first cap- 
ture of Chusan, the storming of the heights 
above Canton, the capture of Amoy, the 
second capture of Chusan, the storming of 
the fortified heights of Chinhae, and the 


capture of Ningpo. The 49th Regiment, 
which was likewise serving in these opera- 
tions, was shortly afterwards returning to 
England, and Lieut.-Colonel Adams ex- 
changed into it. He has since been with 
his regiment in this country, Ireland, 
and the Mediterranean. Major-General 
Adams had been raised to his rank only on 
the 12th of December, for the distinguished 
gallantry which he displayed throughout 
the operations in the Crimea while in com- 
mand of the brigade of the 2nd division, 
composed of the 41st, 47th, and 49th Re- 
giments, from the last of which he was 
taken to fill the post of Brigadier-General. 
He was wounded on the 5th of November 
in the battle of Inkerman, but his wound 
was not alone the cause of his death, for 
he was otherwise suffering from ill health. 
His death-bed was attended by his wife, 
who was his cousin, a daughter of the Rev. 
T. Coker Adams, of Anstey. 

His body has been brought to England 
for interment in the family vault at Anstey. 
A commanding officer has been seldom 
more beloved, as well as respected, by his 
corps, both officers and men. 


Brig+GeEneRAL Dv Prat, K.H. 

Dec. 21. At Vienna, of dropsy, Bri- 
gadier-General George Gustavus Charles 
William Du Plat, K.H., Her Majesty’s 
Military Commissioner at the head- 
quarters of the Austrian army, and Colonel 
in the Royal Engineers. 

He entered the Royal Engineers as 
Second Lieutenant on the Ist Aug. 1841 ; 
became First Lieutenant in 1815, Captain 
in 1836, brevet Major 1839, brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel 1840, regimental Lieut.-Colonel 
1850, and brevet Colonel on the 11th Nov. 
1851. He served on full pay in this corps 
for thirty-seven years. He was recently 
H.M. Consul-General at Warsaw. 

A letter dated Vienna, Dec. 23, states 
that ‘‘ The funeral of General Du Plat 
took place to-day at two p.m., with the 
military honours usually accorded to 
officers of the same rank in the Austrian 
army. There were present a division of 
cavalry, two battalions of infantry, and a 
troop (six guns) of horse artillery. Field- 
Marshal Hess was also in attendance, and 
at least 40 or 50 General officers. The 
remains were followed to the grave by the 
members of the various embassies at the 
court of Austria. The Presse of this city 
states that the General, who made his will 
in the presence of Lord Westmoreland, has 
left a thousand pounds sterling to the fund 
for the widows of the soldiers fallen in the 
Crimea, and five hundred for the purchase 
of wines and cordials, especially Tokay, 
for the wounded at Scutarihospital. The 
poor of Vienna were also remembered by 
the departed soldier in his testament.” 

His son, Capt. Charles Taylor Du Plat, 
of the Royal Artillery, is an Equerry to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


Vice-ADMIRAL ARTHUR, C.B. 

Oct. 26. At Plymouth, aged 76, Vice- 
Admiral Richard Arthur, C.B. 

This officer was the sole surviving bro- 
ther of the late Right Hon. Sir George 
Arthur, Bart. of whom a memoir was given 
in our Magazine for December last. 

He entered the navy in 1788 as Cap- 
tain’s servant on board the Powerful 74, 
Capt. Arthur Sunderland, the guardship 
at Portsmouth, and during the remainder 
of the peace he served in the Southampton 
32, Valiant 74, and Druid 32. In 1793 
he sailed for the East Indies in the Hero- 
ine 32, and, after serving at the reduction 
of Trincomalee and Columbo in 1795-6, 
was sent in command of three transports 
to Amboyna, where he joined the Suffolk, 
the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Rainier. 
He next served as acting-Lieutenant on 
board the Orpheus 32 and Trident 64, 
until promoted to Lieutenant in Feb. 1800, 
when he returned to England. He was 
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afterwards attached to the Dreadnought 
98, Excellent, Triumph, and Hercule 74’s. 
Having borne a distinguished part in seve- 
ral actions with gun-boats off Cadiz, he 
was, on the Ist Nov. 1805, promoted to 
Commander for his gallant conduct in 
cutting-out, in command of the Hercule’s 
boats, a Spanish schooner from under the 
batteries of Santa Martha, and capturing 
four others in the Gulf of Maracaibo. In 
Sept. 1806 he was appointed to the Ve- 
suvius bomb, in which he served with the 
in-shore squadron in the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and after paying her off in 
Dec. 1807 he was employed in superin- 
tending the discharge of the Danish line- 
of-battle ships at Portsmouth. On the 
12th April, 1808, he joined the Cherokee 
10, which he commanded during the Scheldt 
expedition in 1809: and in Jan. 1810 he 
distinguished himself by running in under 
the batteries of Dieppe, and attacking 
seven lugger privateers, anchored within 
200 yards of the pier-head, one of which, 
l’Aimable Nelly, of 16 guns, he succeeded 
in bringing out. For this dashing exploit 
he was promoted to Post rank, by com- 
mission dated on the day of its achieve- 
ment. He afterwards, from Oct. 1812 to 
Dec. 1815, commanded the Andromeda 
24, off Lisbon and in the Mediterranean. 


He was not again employed until 1844, 
when he was appointed Captain of the 
Victory 104, and Superintendent of the 
Ordinary at Portsmouth; which situation 
he resigned in September of the same year, 
to become Superintendent of Sheerness 
dockyard, with the command of the Ocean 


80. In that appointment he was super- 
seded on his advancement to flag-rank 
Nov. 9, 1846. Up to that time, from the 
28th Aug. 1840, he had been in receipt of 
a Captain’s good-service pension. He was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath July 
28, 1838: and attained the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1853. 

Admiral Arthur married, in Nov. 1809, 
Elizabeth-Fortescue, daughter of the Rev. 
William Wells, Rector of East Allington, 
co. Devon; and by that lady, who died on 
the 16th Aug. 1853, he had issue three 
sons and one daughter. The latter was 
the wife of Capt. John Henn Gennys, R.N. 
and died on the 30th April, 1851. 


ReAr-ADMIRAL GARLAND. 

Nov. 3. At Stone, Wimborne, Dorset, 
aged 73, Rear-Admiral Joseph Gulston 
Garland. 

He was born on the 23d April, 1781; 
and entered the navy in 1795 on board the 
Raissonable 74, commanded by the late 
Sir William Parker, in the West Indies ; 
where, and on the Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
American stations, he served the whole of 
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his time as midshipman, under that officer, 
whom he followed into the Swiftsure 74, 
Blenheim 74, Prince George 98, and 
America 64. 

By commission dated May 2, 1801, he 
was made Lieutenant in the Cleopatra 32, 
in which he returned home, and was paid 
off March 6, 1802. From Nov. 1803 to 
July 1806 he was flag-Lieutenant, in va- 
rious ships, to Rear-Adm. T. M. Russell 
on the Yarmouth station ; after which he 
commanded the Escort gun-brig until he 
attained Commander’s rank, on the 22d 
Jan. 1806. 

On the 7th Oct. 1813, he was appointed 
to the Alert 18 ; and in that sloop he con- 
tinued, on the North Sea station, until 
posted 19 Aug. 1815. He aecepted the 
retirement as Rear-Admiral Oct. 1, 1846. 

Rear-ADMIRAL PATESHALL. 
- Oct. 18. At Hereford, aged 73, Rear- 
Admiral Nicholas Lechmere Pateshall 

He was born on the 13th Sept. 1782, 
the fourth son of Edmund Pateshall, esq. of 
Allensmore-house, co. Hereford, by Anne, 
daughter and heiress of William Burnam, 
esq. of Westington Court, in the same 
county. He entered the navy in Aug. 
1795, as first-class volunteer on board the 
Indefatigable 46, Capt. Sir Edward Pellew, 
with whom he continued to serve, in the 
same frigate and in the Impetueux 78, on 
the Home and Mediterranean stations, 
until June 1801. In the former ship he 
assisted, in April 1796, at the capture of 
a fleet of French merchantmen, the de- 
struction of la Volage of 26, and the fur- 
ther captnre of l’Unité of 38 guns, and, 
after achase of 15 hours, and aclose action 
of an hour aud three quarters, of la Vir- 
ginie of 44 guns. He was also present in 
June 1797 at the destruction of Les Droits 
de l’Homme 74. The Impetueux formed 
part of the expedition to Quiberon in 
Jan. 1800, and of that to Ferrol in the fol- 
lowing August. At the former place he 
was wounded in blowing up a battery. 
During the term of his attachment to the 
Indefatigable and Impetueux he contri- 
buted to the capture and destruction, in- 
cluding the vessels already mentioned, of 
as many as twenty ships of war, carrying 
in the whole 468 guns, and 3,937 men. 
In June 1801 he joined the Robust 74, 
and in August following the Ville de Paris 
110, in which latter he was made Lieute- 
nant in Nov. of the same year. After six 
months of half-pay, he was appointed 
Nov. 6, 1802, to the Calcutta 60, com- 
manded by Capt. Daniel Woodriff, with 
whom he visited Botany Bay and circum- 
navigated the globe ; and on the 6th Sept. 
1804, again to the Ville de Paris ; on the 
12th June, 1806, as Senior Lieutenant, to 
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the Kent 74, in which he served for three 
years and nine months, frequently em- 
ployed in cutting out convoys in the Me- 
diterranean ; in Nov. 1809 to the Hype- 
rion 36, employed in the West Indies ; on 
the 2nd March, 1810, to the Sappho; and 
on the 8th July following to the Polyphe- 
mus, as flag-Lieutenant to Vice-Adm. 
B. S. Rowley. On the 24th July, 1811, he 
was advanced to the command of the 
Shark sloop; from which he was transferred, 
in the ensuing October, to the acting- 
Captaincy of the Polyphemus, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore J. G. Vash- 
on. In Oct. 1813 he was appointed to 
the Adder 12, and in June 1814 to the 
Jaseur 16, both stationed chiefly on the 
coast of North America; where he was 
made Post-Captain, on the 18th Feb. 
1815, into the Carron 20. He paid that 
ship off, on her arrival home from the West 
Indies, in Aug. 1816; and did not after- 
wards go afloat. He accepted the retired 
rank of Rear-Admiral Oct. 1, 1846. 
The Admiral was not married. 


~ 


CoMMANDER BaynTON, R.N. 

Oct. 14. Lost in the Prince, off Bala- 
klava, aged 65, Benjamin Baynton, esq. 
Commander R.N. employed by the Admi- 
ralty as agent of transports. 


He was born on the 17th Sept. 1789, in 
Wales, and was the son of the late Major 
Benjamin Baynton, of Duncannon Fort. 

He entered the Royal Navy Nov. 3, 
1801, as volunteer first class, on board the 
Flora, 36 guns. He went to the Mediter- 
ranean in the Victory, flag of Lord Nel- 
son, and was at the capture of the French 
frigate Ambuscade, 32 guns. He joined 
the Amphion, in 1803, as midshipman, 
when three Spanish frigates, laden with 
treasure, were captured, on the 5th of 
October, 1804, off Cape St. Mary, and the 
fourth destroyed. Next, in the Halcyon 
sloop, he was on four occasions engaged 
with divisions of Spanish gunboats, and in 
the capture of the Spanish corvette Nep- 
tune, of 14 guns, and the defeat of her 
consorts, of 14 and 12 guns, off Cape San 
Martin, in 1806; also at Copenhagen in 
1807. He assisted at an encounter with 
vessels off Malaga, in taking the enemy’s 
launch, Oct. 17, 1805 ; was instrumental in 
effecting the capture (after a gallant action 
with three privateers) of the largest, the 
Neptuno Dios de los Mares, of 14 guns 
and 72 men, Dec. 13, 1806 ; and com- 
manded a mortar boat in an attack on the 
French batteries off Scylla, in Feb. 1808. 
He was subsequently employed in a ten- 
der against the enemy in the Faro of Mes- 
sina and on the coast of Calabria; contri- 
buted on the 8th of Sept. in the same year, 
to the reduction of the town of Diamanta, 
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and the seisure of a flotilla of vessels 
anchored under its protection; and was 
also present at the ensuing defence of the 
island of Capri. After acting as Lieu- 
tenant in the Ocean 98, flag of Lord Col- 
lingwood, and of the Cambrian 40, he was 
confirmed in his rank to that ship by com- 
mission dated 2d Jan. 1810. In the 
following September he co-operated in the 
reduction of a French battery at Bagur, 
on the coast of Catalonia, and obtained 
the thanks of the Patriot General O’Don- 
nell for his conduct at the storming of a 
fort near Palamos, on which occasion the 
boat he commanded was struck by a shot, 
and sunk. In the following December 
Lieut. Baynton took charge of the Cam- 
brian’s boats in an attack made in con- 
junction with those of the Kent, Ajax, 
Sparrowhawk, and Minstrel, on an enemy’s 
convoy in the Mole of Palamos, and dur- 
ing the disastrous retreat of the British 
from that place, when the boat in which he 
was serving grounded under a murderous 
fire from the shore, he sustained, without 
any means of resistance, a loss of 30 men 
killed and wounded, and was only eventu- 
ally saved by himself and two other sur- 
vivors swimming and towing her off, when 
he received a musket-ball in his thigh, 
which was never extracted. For his ser- 
vices on the coast of Catalonia, where he 
was further present at the defence of Tar- 
ragona, Lieut. Baynton again received the 
public thanks of General O’ Donnell ; also 
a gold medal, struck for the affair of Bagur 
and Palamos; and a sword was presented 
him by the Patriotic Fund. Being next 
appointed, in Jan. 1812, to the North 
Star, he served on the Channel and West 
India stations, the last year as senior Lieu- 
tenant, until Nov. 1815, during the early 
part of which year he landed with a party 
of seamen and marines on the island of 
Cuba, in pursuit of the crew of an American 
letter of marque, three of whom were taken 
prisoners, and the vessel ultimately cap- 
tured. He was afterwards employed for 
two years and a half, part of that time as 
first Lieutenant of the Shark, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Adm. H. J. E. Douglas, the 
Sabine, the Tay, and the Salisbury then 
flagship of Rear-Adm. Douglas, all on the 
Jamaica station, where he also commanded 
for some time the Speedwell tender. 

From the lst May, 1818, till the 3d Dec. 
1839, he was on half-pay, with the excep- 
tion of an interval in 1827, when, as agent 
of transports afloat, he served in the ex- 
pedition to Portugal. In Dec. 1839 he 
was appointed to superintend the sema- 
phore station at Chobham, Surrey, which 
he retained until his promotion to the rank 
of Commander, Nov. 23, 1841. 

Commander — in 1844, was ad- 
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mitted a student at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Portsmouth. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Birkenhead, 
during the disturbances in Ireland. In 
1853 he was appointed to the command of 
the Hercules, in the conveyance of emi- 
grants from the Isle of Skye and the 
Highlands of Scotland, which arduous 
service he performed under the most try- 
ing and difficult circumstances ; and, after 
landing the emigrants at Melbourne and 
Sidney, he proceeded to Hongkong, where 
he delivered up the ship for a military 
hospital. He returned overland to Eng- 
land, and was immediately on his arrival, 
in March last, appointed to the command 
of a division of transports, and went with 
the expedition to the Black Sea. In 
September he brought to England a divi- 
sion of transports with stores. He then was 
especially selected by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty and appointed as agent in Her Ma- 
jesty’s transport Prince; and, having con- 
veyed safely the whole of the 46th Regi- 
ment to Balaklava, in that ill-fated vessel 
he perished in the dreadful hurricane on 
the 14th of October. 

Commander Baynton married Jan. 18, 
1821, Miss Anne Ogilvie of London, whom 
he has left a widow, with six children. 

Lorp CuNINGHAME. 

Nov. ... At Edinburgh, John Cuning- 
hame, esq. late one of the Lords of the 
Court of Session. 

He was born at Port Glasgow in 1782, 
the eldest son of Mr. John Cuninghame, 
a merchant there. He was admitted an 
advocate at the Scotish bar in 1807. In 
Dec. 1830 he was appointed deputy to 
Lord Advocate Jeffrey ; in 1831 sheriff of 
the county of Moray; in 1835 Solicitor- 
general for Scotland, and in 1837 a judge 
of the supreme court. He resigned his 
seat on the bench in May 1853. 

Lord Cuninghame married in 1813 
Margaret-Richard-Fisher, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieut.-General Alexander Trot- 
ter, of Morton hall, by Margaret-Catha- 
rine, daughter of Richard Fisher, esq. of 
Lovetts, co. Midlothian. 


Lorp Rosertson. 

Jan.10. Suddenly, of apoplexy, at his 
house in Drummond Place, Edinburgh, 
aged 60, the Hon. Patrick Robertson, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

He was born in Edinburgh in 1794, the 
son of James Robertson, esq. a Writer to 
the Signet. He was admitted an advocate 
at the Scotish barin 1815. In Nov. 1842 
he was elected dean of the faculty of advo- 
vates: and on the retirement of Lord 
Meadowbank, in Nov. 1843, he was ap- 
pointed a Lord of the Court of Session, 


In 1848 he was elected Rector of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. 

Lord Robertson was the author of 
** Leaves from a Journal, and other frag- 
ments;’? and a second volume of his 
Poems has recently appeared. 

He married in 1819 a daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Ross, D.D. Minister of 
Kilmonivaig. 

The death of Lord Robertson adds to 
the remarkable mortality which has of late 
years visited the Scotish bench. From 
1843 to 1850 Lord Robertson continued 
junior judge ; since Jeffrey broke the ranks 
in January 1850, death has carried away 
nine of the thirteen judges then occupying 
the bench, and three subsequently raised 
to it. These twelve judges (one or two of 


whom had resigned shortly before their 
death) were Jeffrey, Mackenzie, Moncreiff, 
Lord President Boyle, Fullarton, Medwyn, 
Cuninghame, Cockburn, Robertson, Dun- 
drennan, Anderson, and Rutherfurd, the 
three last-named having been appointed 
subsequent to Lord Jeffrey’s death. 


Lorp RuTHERFURD. 

Dec. 13. At his residence in St. Colme 
Street, Edinburgh, after an illness of some 
weeks, in his 63d year, the Right Hon. An- 
drew Rutherfurd, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session, and a Privy Councillor. 

Mr. Rutherfurd was called to the Sco- 
tish bar in 1812, and soon obtained there 
an eminent position ; his masterly power 
of analysis, his vast legal erudition, and his 
eloquence in forensic debate, rendering him 
at once distinguished as a lawyer and as a 
pleader. As a scholar and a critic he also 
attained considerable celebrity. When 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, and others had been 
removed to the bench, he was one of the 
few who sustained and extended the fame 
of the Scotish bar. From an early period 
Mr. Rutherfurd associated himself with the 
Whig party ; in 1837 he was chosen Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland under the Mel- 
bourn Administration, and in 1839 he was 
appointed Lord Advocate. On the ac- 
cession of Sir R. Peel to power in 1841 he 
necessarily vacated that post ; but, on the 
return of the Whigs to office in 1846, he 
was reinstated in it, and filled it until 1851, 
when he was elevated to the bench, under 
the title of Lord Rutherfurd, and sworn of 
the Privy Council. From 1839 to 1851 he 
represented the Leith burghs in Parlia- 
ment, and to his services there Scotland 
Owes several most valuable measures—the 
Entail Reform Act in particular. 

On the assembling of the First Division 
of the Court of Session on the morning of 
Lord Rutherfurd’s death, the Lord Presi- 
dent (M’Neill) intimated to the bar that a 
calamity had befallen the Court whereby 
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it had been deprived of one of its brightest 
ornaments—one of the greatest advocates 
that ever practised at the bar, and one of 
the most able judges that ever adorned the 
bench. 

Lord Rutherfurd married Sophia, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir James Stewart, Bart. M.P. 
and sister to the present Sir James Stewart, 
Bart. of Fort Stewart, co. Donegal. She 
died in 1852. 

Sir ApaM FerGuson. 

Jan.1. At Edinburgh, aged 83, Sir 
Adam Ferguson, Kut. Deputy Keeper of 
the Regalia of Scotland, and a retired Cap- 
tain in the army, well known as the inti- 
mate friend of Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir Adam was the eldest of three sons of 
the well-known Dr. Adam Ferguson, the 
predecessor of Dugald Stewart in the 
Moral Philosophy Chair of the University 
of Edinburgh. It was at the Knight’s pa- 
ternal mansion in the south side of Edin- 
burgh, that Scott, then a mere boy, saw 
and received a word of recognition from 
Robert Burns ; and the intimacy between 
Sir Walter and Sir Adam, begun in very 
early life, was only terminated by the 
death of the former. Entering the army 


in the early part of the present century, 
Ferguson attained the rank of Captain in 


the 101st Foot Feb. 4, 1808, and served 
with the Duke of Wellington in several of 
the Peninsular campaigns. In Oct. 1812 
he was taken prisoner, and he was not re- 
leased until the peace of 1814, when he 
returned home to find Scott busy with the 
building of Abbotsford. On the 8th Oct. 
1816, he went on half-pay. In the year 
1818 he was appointed Deputy-Keeper of 
the Regalia of Scotland, which had then 
been recently discovered ; and he received 
the honour of knighthood from George IV. 
on the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh 
four years after. 

Sir Adam Ferguson was brimful of 
Scotch anecdote, which he related admira- 
bly ; and we are happy, (says The Edin- 
burgh Courant,) ‘‘ to hear a hope that its 
rich sparkle will prove not to have been 
altogether spilled upon stony ground.” 

He married in 1821 the widow of 
George Lyon, esq. of London, and daugh- 
ter of John Stewart, esq. of Stenton, 
Perthshire. 

A very characteristic whole-length por- 
trait of Sir Adam Ferguson is given in the 
group of the Scott family, by Wilkie, en- 
graved in Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


Won. Howe WinpuaM, Esa. 

Dec. 22. At the house of his father- 
in-law the Marquess of Bristol in Berkeley 
square, in his 53d year, William Howe 
Windham, esq. of Felbrigge hall, Norfolk, 
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a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county, and formerly M.P. for its 
Eastern division. 

Mr. Windham was born on the 30th 
March, 1802, the eldest son and heir of 
Vice-Admiral William Lukin, who as- 
sumed the name of Windham in 1824, on 
succeeding (at the death of Mrs. Wind- 
ham) to the estates of his uncle the Right 
Hon. William Windham. The Admiral 
died in Jan. 1833, and a memoir of him 
will be found in our vol. CIII. p. 269. 
By his wife Anne, (who died in 1849,) 
daughter of Peter Thellusson, esq. and sis- 
ter to the first Lord Rendlesham, he left 
a numerous family. 

In Dec. 1832 Mr. Windham was elected 
to the first reformed parliament for East 
Norfolk in conjunction with the present 
Earl of Albemarle, by the Liberal party, 
which defeated the two Conservative can- 
didates as follows— 


William Howe Windham, esq. 3304 
Hon. George Keppel - 3261 
Nathaniel Wm. Peach, esq. 2960 
Lord Edward Cholmondeley . 2852 


In Jan. 1835 the Conservative party 
turned the scale— 

Edmond Wodehouse, esq. 

Lord Walpole . .. . « 3196 

William Howe Windham, esq. 3076 

Richard Hanbury Gurney, esq. 2866 


And in 1837 the Liberal party made 
another unsuccessful effort— 


Edmond Wodehouse, esq. 3654 
Henry W. Burroughes, esq. . 3523 
William Howe Windham, esq. 3237 
Richard Hanbury Gurney, esq. 2978 


Mr. Windham served the office of High 
Sheriff of Norfolk in 1842. 

He married July 18, 1835, Lady Sophia 
Elizabeth Caroline Hervey, third daughter 
of the Marquess of Bristol. Her Lady- 
ship survives him ; and one son, William- 
Frederick, born in 1840, who succeeds to 
his estates. 
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Wynpuam Gootp, Ese. M.P. 

Nov. 27. In London, in his 40th year, 
Wyndham Goold, esq. M.P. for the county 
of Limerick. 

Mr. Goold was the third and youngest 
son of the late Thomas Goold, esq. Master 
in Chancery in Ireland; and brother to the 
present Countess of Dunraven. He was 
educated at Westminster school, and at the 
university of Dublin, where he obtained 
honours in Classics. 

He was called to the Irish bar in 1837. 

He was returned to parliament for the 
county of Limerick in Dec. 1850, on the 
death of Mr. Dickson, after a contest 
which terminated as follows— 
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Wyndham Goold, esq. . . . 239 
Captain Samuel A. Dickson . 199 
Michael Ryan, esq. . . . . 128 
Mr. Wyndham Goold was of decidedly 

Liberal politics, but enjoyed an amount of 

popularity amongst all classes which rarely 

falls to the lot of one embarked on the 
stormy sea of Irish politics. 

He was unmarried ; and it is supposed 
that his estates will now devolve on his 
elder brother, the Ven. Frederick Goold, 
Archdeacon of Raphoe, who was disin- 
herited by his father, on his marriage with 
Miss Newcome, a sister of the late Coun- 
tess of Eglinton. 

The death of Mr. Goold has been very 
quickly succeeded by those of his uncle 
Michael Goold, esq., his sister’s sister-in- 
law Lady Anna Maria Monsell, and his 
sister Lady Gore-Booth. 


Rev. M. J. Rourn, D.D. 

Dec. 22, At Magdalene Lodge, Oxford, 
in his 100th year, Martin Joseph Routh, 
D.D. President of Magdalene College. 

Dr. Routh was born at South Elmham, 
near Beccles, on the 15th September, 1755. 
His father, the Rev. Peter Routh, had 
been instituted to the rectory of South 


Elmham about two years previously ; but 
he afterwards resigned it for the purpose 
of residing at Beccles, to the church of 
which town he was presented in 1764, and 


retained it for ten years. He was also 
Vicar of Windewood, Norfolk, and in 1774 
master of Beccles grammar school. 

On the 3lst of May, 1770, Martin 
Joseph matriculated as a Batler at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. In the July of the fol- 
lowing year he was elected a Demy of St. 
Mary Magdalene College, and was thus 
placed under the care of Dr. John Burrough, 
who was at that time tutor of the Demies ; 
but he did not long remain Demy, for a 
vacancy having occurred in his county 
about the time he became Bachelor of Arts, 
he was selected to make the customary 
Latin oration in praise of one of the Col- 
lege benefactors on the Monday after the 
festival of St. Mark, in 1775; and at the 
following election he took his place with 
Nathaniel Bridges, the celebrated Calvin- 
istical preacher, and three others, as pro- 
bation scholar. In July 1776 he was ad- 
mitted actual Fellow; and on the 23rd of 
October in the same year proceeded Master 
of Arts. In 1781 he was appointed college 
librarian ; in 1784 and 1785 he was elec- 
ted Junior Dean of Arts ; and in the latter 
year had the satisfaction of seeing his 
younger brother, Mr. Samuel Routh, ad- 
mitted Demy. He had not long before 
been elected Senior Proctor of the Univer- 
sity, and in this capacity officially attended 
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an entertainment given to George III., 
who, with Queen Charlotte, visited Oxford 
about that time. This was shortly before 
the first symptoms appeared of the King’s 
subsequent malady. The President, in de- 
scribing the scene, did justice to the intel- 
ligence, quickness, and activity of mind 
which marked the face and conversation 
of the King, to whom he sat opposite. He 
carried away the impression of George IIT. 
as a clever man, but observed at the time 
a restlessness in his eye and manner which 
was afterwards too fully accounted for. 

On the 15th July, 1786, he proceeded 
Bachelor of Divinity ; and in 1789 he was 
elected one of the College bursars. On 
the 11th of April, 1791, he was elected 
President of Magdalene, on the resignation 
of Dr. Horne, Bishop of Norwich, the well- 
known commentator on the Psalms, who 
became too infirm to discharge the duties 
of that office in conjunction with those of 
his diocese. 

Dr. Routh’s first literary work was an 
edition of the Enthydemus and Gorgias of 
Plato, 1784, 8vo. ‘* An edition,’’ says Dr. 
Parr, ‘‘ which I have read with instruction 
and delight; which the first scholars on 
the continent have praised ; which Charles 
Burney /Joves, and which even Richard 
Porson endures.’’? Dindorff declared lately 
in Oxford that from this edition he ob- 
tained his first notions of Greek criticism, 
and Stallbaum alludes to it in the following 
words :—‘‘ Platonis Enthydemus et Gor- 
gias recensuit, vertit notasque suas adjecit 
Martin. Joseph. Routh, A.M., Collegii D. 
Marie Magdalen. Oxon. Socius. E typo- 
graph. Clarendon. prodiit a. 1774. 8vo. 
Usus est cod. Paris, 1608, doctasque ad- 
didit annotationes, historicas potissimum 
atque criticas minime spernendas.”’ 

Thirty years later he published the first 
two volumes of ‘ Reliquize Sacre; sive 
auctorum jam perditorum secunditertiique 
seculi post Christum natum que super- 
sunt,” &c. Respecting this laborious com- 
pilation Dr. Parr wrote thus to Dr. Maltby, 
March 26, 1814 :— 

‘* Ned, Ned, Ned, I have most carefully 
perused the two volumes of ‘ Sacre Reli- 
quiz ’ by Dr. Routh. No such work has 
appeared in England for a century. I 
wish Joe Scaliger, Bishop Pearson, Richard 
Bentley, Bishop Bull, Bishop Stillingfleet, 
and Doctors Grabe and Whitby were living 
to read what I have been reading. Ah! 
Ned, Martin Routh is of the right stamp 
—orthodox, not intolerant ; profound, not 
obscure ; wary, not sceptical ; very, very, 
very learned, not pedantic at all.” 

In 1815 he published the third volume 
of the ‘‘ Reliquiz.’’ In 1823 he edited 
‘Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own 
Life and Times.’’ Of this work Dr. Parr 
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gives his opinion in a letter to Lord Hol- 
land, dated March 16, 1823 :-— 

‘¢ The new edition of Burnet is honour- 
able to the University. As to the preface, 
it is worthy of the learned, wise, upright, 
candid writer. Routh is a Jacobite, but 
a Constitutionalist. He is not a minis- 
terialist, he is really a lover of civil liberty 
—his prejudices hinder him from being an 
advocate of toleration. But he is a most 
virtuous man and loves his country, and 
never acts or talks from secular motives of 
hope or fear. The perspicuity and ease 
of the composition were to me delightful.” 
A second and more valuable edition 
appeared in 1833, and in 1852 he published 
in a single volume ‘ Burnet’s Reign of 
James II.,”’ with many additional notes. 
In 1832 he published the first edition of 
the “‘ Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opus- 
cula,’’ and the second in 1840. In 1846 
four volumes of a new edition of the 
Reliquize, to which he added a fifth volume 
in 1848. Parr had been for many years 
an intimate friend of Routh, aad when his 
parsonage at Hatton was threatened by 
the Birmingham rioters in 1797, he sent 
his books for safety to Magdalene college, 
where they remained for some time piled 
up in boxes under the principal gateway. 
He was after a guest in the President’s 
lodgings, and the table at which the Presi- 
dent entertained every Sunday a small 
domestic or College party exhibited marks 
of the burning ashes of Dr. Parr’s pipe. 
Porson was also a guest, and shared in 
another way the kindness of the President, 
who, in 1792, co-operated with Dr. Parr 
in raising a subscription for providing an 
annuity for him. In 1794 he performed 
the same kind office for Dr. Parr himself, 
for whom, with the assistance of Mr. Kett 
and Dr. Maltby, he raised a subscription 
of 3007, a-year. 

In one of Dr. Parr’s pamphlets there is 
an elaborate eulogy upon Routh, which, 
though it may excite a smile from its 
grandiloquence, was doubtless expressed 
from the heart, and founded at least on 
just premises. It may therefore be read 
as well for its truth as its curiosity :— 

“Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, President 
of Magdalene College, Oxford. Let me 
pause at the mention of this venerable 
name. Why should I deny myself the 
satisfaction I must feel in saying of him 
here what of such a man I should say 
everywhere with equal justice and with 
equal triumph? The friendship of this 
excellent person, believe me, readers, will 
ever be ranked by me among the sweetest 
consolations and the proudest ornaments 
of my life. He, in the language of Milton, 
is ‘ the virtuous son of a virtuous father,’ 
whose literary attainments are respected 
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by every scholar to whom he is known, 
whose exemplary virtues shed a lustre on 
that Church in which they have not been 
rewarded, and whose grey hairs will never 
descend to the grave but amidst the bless- 
ings of the devout and the tears of the 
poor. He fills a station for which other 
men are sometimes indebted to the cabals 
of parties or to the caprices of fortune, 
but in which he was himself most honour- 
ably placed from the experience his electors 
had long had of his integrity, and the con- 
fidence they reposed on his discernment, 
his activity, and his impartiality. The 
attachment he professes to academical in- 
stitutions, proceeds not less from a sincere 
conviction of their utility than from a deep 
reverence for the wisdom of antiquity in 
the regulations it has made for preserving 
the morals of youth, and for promoting the 
cultivation of learning. His government 
over the affairs of a great and respectable 
college, is active without officiousness, and 
firm without severity. His independence 
of spirit is the effect not of ferocious pride, 
but of a cool and steady principle, which 
claims only the respect it is ever ready to 
pay, and which equally disdains to trample 
upon subordination and to crouch before 
the insolence of power. His correct judg- 
ment, his profound erudition, and his va- 
rious knowledge, are such as seldom fall to 
the lot of man. His liberality is scarcely 
surpassed even by his orthodoxy, and his 
orthodoxy is not the timid and fungous 
excrescence of prejudice, but the sound 
and mellowed fruit of honest and indefati- 
gable inquiry. In a word, his mind, his 
whole mind, is decked at once with the 
purest crystals of simplicity and the 
brightest jewels of benevolence and piety,— 


* His life is gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature may stand up 
And say to all the world, This is a man,’” 


Dr. Routh’s politics were mixed ; 
strongly Stuartite on the historical ground, 
he belonged to no one political party of 
the present day, but united the strong 
High Churchman with the neutral poli- 
tician; principally caring for the events 
and movements of the State in their aspect 
as affecting the Church. He had a warm, 
attached friend in Sir Francis Burdett, 
whom he always defended in conversation 
from the charge of Radicalism, explaining 
that Sir Francis had been generally mis- 
taken on this point, and that an opposition 
to Court corruption had been confounded 
in his case with revolutionary politics. 
Accordingly, what appeared to the public 
eye to be change of politics on the part of 
Sir Francis Burdett, after the enactment 


of Reform, was no change, in the opinion 
of Dr, Routh, who spoke of him as having 
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always been a Conservative, and as having 
only then given up a line of political action 
for which there was no longer any motive, 
nor, under altered circumstances, any 
want. Sir Francis, in a debate in the 
House, May 8, 1828, thus intimated openly 
his feelings at the non-promotion of his 
excellent friend :— 

‘*Tt has been my lot to find some of my 
earliest and most valued friends among 
the ministers of the Established Church : 
and now that I have touched upon this 
topic, I cannot refuse myself the satisfac- 
tion of boasting of my friendship with a 
distinguished ornament of the Establish- 
ment, an individual who, however he may 
be hid in retirement, can never be con- 
cealed in obscurity, a man adorned with 
the greatest talents and the highest virtues; 
and never were strong ability and deep 
learning accompanied by more perfect can- 
dour and sincerity in the investigation of 
truth, than in the case of the esteemed 
person to whom I have alluded, and whom 
I shall now take the liberty to name, his 
name being indeed his best panegyric—I 
mean Dr. Routh, the President of Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford.” 

In 1810 Dr. Routh became Rector of 
Tylehurst, near Reading. To this place 
he used to retire at certain portions of the 
year to enjoy the vacation allowed him by 
the statutes of his college, and to benefit 
his health by change of air and scene. On 
the 19th Sept., 1820, he married Eliza 
Agnes, daughter of J. Blagrave, Esq., of 
Calcot Park, near Tylehurst, a lady to 
whose tender, devoted, and unwearied care 
we owe, probably, the long preservation 
of the valuable and remarkable life in- 
trusted to it. 

Dr. Routh had the courteous manners 
of the old school, and their conversational 
powers. He expressed himself with ap- 
propriateness and force, and gave an anec- 
dote all the benefit of good telling. He 
talked at his own table with great anima- 
tion even to the very last, especially when 
he got on his favourite subject—the Stuart 
times. Nor had he been a careless ob- 
server of the political events of his own 
life, of the policy of Pitt, and the more 
recent movements and combinations of 
political parties. He read to the last the 
newspapers every day, and was ‘‘ up’? in 
the Russian war. His friends in the 
University, especially the late Registrar, 
Dr. Bliss, now Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
gave him an attention which was a substi- 
tute for a more immediate connection with 
University matters. His paternal kind- 
ness, warmth, and geniality bound every 
friend to him. He loved a joke with the 
peculiar and refined satisfaction of the old 
scholar. He was kind to all, high and 
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low, to his equals in position and his sub- 
ordinates alike; and his memory is a 
treasure, ever reminding those who had 
personal acquaintance with him of the rare 
privilege they enjoyed in it, and throwing 
them back on their admission to it as an 
era in their lives. 

There can scarcely exist a man who has 
shared the education of Oxford that is not 
familiar with the name of Dr. Routh and 
his long and learned career. His name 
presents a venerable image before the 
minds of thousands who never saw him. 
Moreover, he takes us back to others before 
his time, and forms a connecting link with 
older names. The President of Magdalene 
had known Dr. Theophilus Leith, Master 
of Balliol, the contemporary of Addison, 
who had pointed out to him the situation 
of Addison’s rooms; had seen Dr. John. 
son in his brown wig scrambling up the 
steps of University college ; had been told 
by a lady of her aunt, who had seen Charles 
II. walking round the parks at Oxford 
(when the Parliament was held there 
during the Plague of London) with his dogs, 
and turning by the cross-path to the other 
side when he saw the heads of houses 
coming. 

Dr. Routh had admitted to Magdalene 
183 fellows, 234 demies, and 162 choris- 
ters. He had been as Head the contempo- 
rary of at least three successions of Heads. 

His funeral was solemnised on the 29th 
December ; when his body was deposited 
in the vault of the College chapel. The 
Vice-President and Bishop of London pre- 
ceded the coffin, and the pall-bearers were 
the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, the Rev. Dr. 
Ogilvie, the Principal of New Inn Hall, 
the Master of University College, the 
Principal of Magdalene Hall, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, the Master of Balliol 
college, the Master of Pembroke, the 
Provost of Oriel, and the Vice-Chancellor. 
The number of Fellows attending was about 
forty, and that of Demies thirty. Follow- 
ing the coffin were the relatives of the 
deceased, and many private friends, among 
whom were the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, 
the Rev. Dr. Pusey, the Rev. Dr. Bandi- 
nell, and many others. 


Rev. CHANCELLOR RAIkEs. 

Nov. 28. At his seat, Dee Side House, 
Chester, aged 72, the Rev. Henry Raikes, 
M.A. Chancellor of the Diocese of Ches- 
ter, Honorary Canon of the Cathedral, and 
a Rural Dean. 

He was born on the 24th Sept. 1782, 
being the second son of Thomas Raikes, 
esq. of Broad Street, London, Governor 
of the Bank of England, and of his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of the Hon. Henry 
Finch, a member of the Winchelsea family, 
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The Chancellor’s ancestors were settled at 
an early period at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and at other places in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire ; and whilst some of them filled 
high civic offices in the corporation of 
Hull, others were usefully employed as 
respectable parish priests. The Rev. 
Timothy Raikes, B.A. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, was Vicar of Tickhill, and 
died in 1722, Vicar of Hessle near Hull, 
being the grandfather of Robert Raikes, 
of Gloucester, the weli-known founder of 
Sunday Schools, whose father, Mr. Robert 
Raikes, of Gloucester, (ob. 1757,) was the 
proprietor and publisher of a county Tory 
newspaper, of some note in its day, in 
which he first contrived to give a report of 
parliamentary proceedings, which was con- 
sidered, at the time, so great a breach of 
privilege, that he was reprimanded at the 
Bar of the House of Lords, in the dark 
days of George I., and under the partizan- 
ship of Lord Chancellor King. 

Having imbibed the rudiments of learn- 
ing from his uncle, the Rev. Richard 
Raikes, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards a Prebendary 
of St. David’s, a man of exact learning 
and of great refinement of taste, the future 
chancellor proceeded to Eton at ten or 
eleven years of age, and continued there 
until eighteen, where his talents, peculiarly 
suited for the elegant classics there culti- 
vated, advanced him to the top of the 
school. Here, among many other agreeable 
and distinguished associates, he formed a 
boyish friendship with the present venera- 
ble and learned Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which was happily destined to last through 
life. 

In 1800 Mr. Raikes proceeded to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807. He ob- 
tained the second-class honours of aSenior 
Optime, having less taste and talent for 
the exact sciences than for other acquire- 
ments. In classics, where his Eton learn- 
ing might have been expected to have pre- 
pared him for success, he was more 
distinguished, both in his own college and in 
the university. In the latter, however, he 
had powerful competitors, and in the con- 
test for the medals he was beaten by Kaye, 
the late Bishop of Lincoln, and by Monk, 
the present Bishop of Gloucester. He 
was classed after these able scholars, with 
Dobree, the learned author of ‘* The Ad- 
versaria.’’ The year after taking his de- 
gree Mr. Raikes obtained the Latin Essay 
Prize annually offered by the members for 
the university to Bachelors of Arts who 
have recently graduated. 

In 1805 Mr. Raikes visited Austria, the 
places mostly frequented by modern tour- 
ists being closed at that time to the Eng- 
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lish by the occupation or influence of Na- 
poleon. In Hungary and the Tyrol he 
witnessed and zealously assisted in the 
loyal organization of those warlike pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire which were 
destined to the awful catastrophes of 
Austerlitz and Ulm. For employment of 
this kind he was singularly fitted by his 
high courage, great bodily strength, and 
talent for acquiring the more difficult 
European languages. In the autumn of 
1805 he landed on the continent of 
Greece, and there met Lord Aberdeen, 
his fellow student at Cambridge and the 
present Premier, with whom the winter 
was delightfully spent in exploring the 
sites of ancient temples and cities in 
Boeotia and the interior of the Peloponne- 
sus. Attica, whose very dust is history, 
was laboriously studied by the two young 
scholars of Cambridge, who brought to 
antiquarian pursuits all the zeal and en- 
ergy of youth, with an amount of histori- 
cal and topographical learning which has 
rarely been rivalled in students of riper 
years. Albania too, a land almost of ro- 
mance in the savage grandeur of its sce- 
nery, and the peculiar barbarism of its 
inhabitants, was visited some years before 
it had become familiar to English readers 
from the cantos of Childe Harold. Re- 
turning to England the following year by 
sea, he was for some months the guest of 
Lord Collingwood in the Unity, and ac- 
companied the Mediterranean squadron on 
its cruise on the coast of Sicily and Africa 
in 1806. He even landed at Algiers, and 
to the associations of this long voyage may 
be attributed that interest in the life of the 
sailor, and earnest zeal in his spiritual im- 
provement, which suggested many of Mr. 
Raikes’ later efforts and publications. His 
father’s personal friend Mr. Pitt was dead, 
and a junction of political parties had 
been effected, but through his family 
connections, and his own personal friends, 
embracing Lords Aberdeen and Palmer- 
ston, the venerable Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the Grants, Mr. Goulburn, and 
others, a public career of no ordinary 
celebrity was opened, and offered to 
him at this period. His power and grace 
as a fluent public speaker singularly 
fitted him for the senate, and his accu- 
rate knowledge of foreign languages, and 
experience and observation of foreign 
countries, had well prepared him for diplo- 
matic service. Such was not to be his line ; 
and in 1808 he was ordained Deacon by 
Bishop Tomline, to the Curacy of Betch- 
worth in Surrey, close to the seat of his 
friend Mr. Goulburn. 

In the year following he married Au- 
gusta, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Whitting- 
ton, of Theberton and Yoxford, in the co, 
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of Suffolk, a gentleman of some sporting 
celebrity, and claiming descent from the 
famous Sir Richard Whittington, “ thrice 
mayor of London,” but who had been re- 
duced from very great affluence by theresult 
of a Chancery suit, which divested him of 
the estate with which Downing College was 
founded in the University of Cambridge. 
In 1820, whilst Curate of Burnham, in co. 
Bucks, Mr. Raikes lost his wife, the object 
of an early and romantic attachment, who 
left him a young widower of scholar-like and 
refined tastes with a young family. An 
admirable and exemplary sister, who died 
a few months ago,* came to take charge of 
his children, and never failed through fu- 
ture years to discharge her self-imposed 
task with a mother’s care and love. His 
excellent friend the present primate, too, 
was at hand with the best and only conso- 
lation for such an affliction, and from this 
time Mr. Raikes’ aim in life was higher and 
more concentrated. He appeared on the 
platform as an advocate of all the popular 
societies of the day, with a success un- 
impaired until the influx of Hibernian ora- 
tory vitiated the taste even of Exeter Hall, 
and rendered the religious public insensible 
to a style which had been formed on the 
model of the great Attic masters of per- 
suasion. 

Whilst Curate of Bognor in Sussex, near 
his own seat at Aldwicke, amongst lesser 
works and contributions to the religious 
periodicals of the day, he published a vo- 
lume of sermons, of a very original type, 
on the Divine Attributes, but this volume 
incurred the fate of most works adopted 
by a party as its manifesto, in great tem- 
porary popularity and early oblivion. A 
far more important work, and one whose 
influence on the Church can as yet be 
hardly appreciated, was his Essay on Cle- 
rical Education, which materially influenced 
the universities to the recognition of ahigher 
truth, of a more precious learning than 
had, at that time, scarcely found a place 
in the extensive range of university studies 
and examinations. The Crosse scholar- 
ship, the voluntary theological examina- 
tion, a larger infusion of the divinity ele- 
ment, and previous examinations, followed, 
in rapid succession, and with no ambiguous 
origin, until we now see actually a theo- 
logical degree proposed as a requisite mode 
of graduation and an appropriate prelude 
to holy orders. 

It may be a matter of surprise that a 





* Mr. Raikes had three sisters,—Geor- 
giana, married to Lord William Fitzroy ; 
Harriet, to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; 
and Charlotte-Finch, the lady above-men- 
tioned, who died June 4, 1854, aged 70, 
unmarried. 
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clergyman so fitted for advancement, and 
whose earlier associations had introduced 
him to the great depositories of patronage, 
should have had no preferment before his 
appointment as Chancellor of Chester. 
His independent circumstances, and deep 
interest in the education of his sons— 
whose subsequent career amply compen- 
sated him for his never-ceasing solicitude 
for their welfare—perhaps rendered him 
fastidious in accepting preferment, as its 
acquisition was indifferent to him. It is 
only fair, however, to his early associates, 
to state that about 1829 the Bishopric of 
Calcutta was offered to him ; valuable pre- 
ferment in the North of Ireland was also 
offered by the Earl of Aberdeen, and by 
the late Earl Brownlow in Lincolnshire. 

In 1828 his early friend Dr. Sumner 
was appointed Bishop of Chester, and Mr. 
Raikes became his Examining Chaplain ; 
and, on the chancellorship of the diocese 
becoming vacant in 1830, he was nominated 
to that honourable and lucrative post. 
Without assigning to his mind any very 
high order of judicial merit, it may be re- 
marked that his conscientious industry and 
singularly powerful memory were particu- 
larly qualified to grapple with a mass of 
facts in evidence, or of precedents in ad- 
judged cases; whilst a range of reading, 
travel, and observation rarely equalled, had 
so enriched his mind with varied know- 
ledge of all human affairs, that he brought 
to the first contemplation of every case an 
amount of acquaintance with all questions 
of trade, science, custom, and business, 
that others could only have attained, and 
that very imperfectly, after a long course 
of specific investigation. 

But a more extended and scarcely to be 
appreciated sphere of usefulness was occu- 
pied by the late chancellor, in his capacity 
of Examining Chaplain for the great and 
important Diocese of Chester for eighteen 
years. During this period the number of 
the clergy in the diocese had nearly 
doubled ; and their influence probably in- 
creased in a far greater proportion. And 
the important and responsible task of pre- 
paring and admitting this body of young 
men to their sacred functions, was dis- 
charged with a conscientious and prayer- 
ful vigilance, a wide and yet appropriate 
learning, combined with a courtesy and 
consideration that will long live in the 
recollection and gratitude of hundreds of 
the clergy. Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, 
truly said that the great Diocese of Ches- 
ter enjoyed at that time a sort of ‘* double 
episcopacy,” in the cordial co-adjutorship 
of the chancellor with the bishop of the see. 

The elevation of the bishop to the Pri- 
macy of the English Church led Mr. 
Raikes to exclaim, in the remarkable, and, 
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considering the date, the almost inspired 
language of Servius Maluginensis in the 
Roman Senate: ‘‘ Nune Defim munere 
summum pontificum summum hominum 
fuisse.’”’—Tacitus, Annals, iii. B. 58 c. 
The event was one most gratifying to the 
chancellor, although accompanied with the 
personal loss of the society and authority 
of the friend with whom he had walked in 
the house of God for half a century. 

Among a host of sermons, charges, and 
lectures, some of great interest and origi- 
nality, and all characterised by the same 
tone of lofty piety and universal benevo- 
lence, Mr. Raikes attempted one work on 
a larger scale in the perilous field of re- 
ligious biography. This Life of his old 
friend Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton was se- 
verely handled in the Quarterly. The fact 
was that the subject of this biography, 
though a very gallant officer and devoted 
Christian, was not a man of high literary 
attainments: and it-was an error to swell 
the memoir with a mass of letters and 
journals where the purity of the sentiments 
and interest of the events were but ill sup- 
ported by the mediocrity of the style ; and 
the very simplicity of the hero rendered 
him a tamer commentator on his own 
actions than a Cesar after battle or a 
Napier after dinner. Nor was it unnatu- 
ral that the severe and, we believe, most 
justly merited strictures on the moral and 
religious state of the Navy at that period 
should have been very distasteful to the 
veteran official of the Admiralty, who still 
wields so effectively the thunders of Albe- 
marle Street, and whose personal feelings 
and credit were involved in the manage- 
ment of the Marine. ; 

The varied powers of the chancellor’s 
mind, and the indefatigable industry with 
which they were employed, is attested, not 
only by his published works, original and 
interesting as they are, but by the copious 
papers existing in manuscript, which only 
need a competent editor to throw light 
upon a wide range of biblical and other 
subjects. The great extent of his Orien- 
tal learning and patristic reading was little 
known even to intimate friends, who saw 
him apparently absorbed in the routines of 
practical benevolence and the discussion 
of the religious controversies of the day. 
Taking at random a few consecutive pages 
of his ‘* Note-book,’’ there is found a sub- 
lime and profoundly mystical view of the 
great Promethean Drama of Aischylus, 
some learned and practical remarks on the 
singular misquotation of the Prophet 
Amos ix. 11, 12, by St. James in Acts xv. 
16, 17 ; and an eagle-like detection of the 
lurking taint of legality inthe rude Latin of 
the Lutheran Confession of Augsburgh. He 
was also an acute and judicious Antiquary, 
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and did much, not only towards reviving a 
taste in Chester for the preservation and 
elucidation of the historical remains of that 
interesting city, but also towards the admi- 
rable restorations and improvements of the 
cathedral. He was the ,historian and a 
President of ‘‘ the Architectural, Archeo- 
logical and Historic Society for the county 
and city of Chester,’’ and some of the most 
elaborate papers in the journals of the 
society, full of local detail and general 
interest, are from his vigorous and accom- 
plished pen. He was also a member of 
the council of the ‘* Lancashire and Che- 
shire Historic Society ;’’ and, with a dis- 
interested liberality which remarkably cha- 
racterised him, he placed the earlier 
records of the diocese at the disposal of 
the council of. the Chetham Society, for 
literary purposes, and also furnished the 
society with the invaluable MS. of Bishop 
Gastrell’s Notitia Cestriensis, for publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Chancellor Raikes was an active 
member of the Commission for the Sub- 
division of Parishes appointed in 1849, 
and most anxious that the objects contem- 
plated should be carried out. Nor was 
this a sudden impulse. For many years 
he had contemplated with serious alarm 
the overgrown parishes of the North of 
England, and the utter disorganization of 
the working of our parochial system, and 
his representations in high places were not 
without some, bat hitherto most unsatis- 
factory, results. 

All the charitable and benevolent insti- 
tutions of the city and diocese of Chester 
were objects of his munificence, especially 
the Diocesan Church Building Society, the 
Clergy Orphan Schools at Casterton and 
Warrington, the Training College for 
Schoolmasters, and the Infirmary at Ches- 
ter. Though for a private gentleman his 
wealth might be said to abound, yet his 
charity did much more abound, and, as a 
specimen of the scale of his liberality, it 
may be allowable to mention, that on a 
single day when on his death-bed he gave 
away £450. 

In spite of the fatigue of immense 
business, correspondence, and uninter- 
mitted study, combined with an almost 
ascetic self-denial in respect of food and 
rest, the chancellor retained his powers of 
active exertion, and even some appearance 
of health, until the last spring, when every 
thing appeared to give way, and his family 
and friends watched, with unspeakable 
sorrow, the rapid subsidence of a flame of 
intellectual and spiritual life, which seemed 
too bright to die. It is the life and not 
the death of such a man that is the really 
useful example, and only ground of confi- 
dence, but the “ faith made perfect in love” 
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was the eminent characteristic of his last 
hours. The announcement of his death 
was received in Chester with profound sor- 
row, and on the day of his funeral, which 
took place on the 5th Dec., in a spot 
chosen by himself in the public cemetery, 
the whole city and many of the most dis- 
tinguished families in the county, including 
the Marquess of Westminster, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, the Lord 
Bishop, the Dean, the Canons, the Arch- 
deacons, the Mayor and Corporation, &c. 
followed the remains of the venerated 
chancellor to their final resting-place. 

It has been proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, the Marquess of Cholmondeley, 
the Dean of Chester, and a large body of 
other friends of the deceased, to raise a 
fund for the endowment of scholarships, to 
bear the chancellor’s name, to be founded 
at the Training College, Chester, for assist- 
ing students in their education as school- 
masters. A more appropriate or signifi- 
cant monument could not have been sug- 
gested, when it is remembered how much 
he interested himself in the development 
of the means of national education, and 
what close and unceasing watchfulness and 
care he exercised over the Training College 
from the date of its foundation in 1839. 

A fine engraving of the chancellor’s por- 
trait was published in Manchester three or 
four years since, from a painting by Du 


He has left issue three sons, Henry, 
Registrar of the Diocese of Chester, mar- 
ried to a daughter of Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham; 2. Richard Mee Raikes, esq.; 3. 
Captain George Whittington Raikes, of the 
8lst Regiment; and a daughter, Cecilia, 
married Aug. 8, 1854, to the Rev. David 
Dale Stewart, incumbent of Maidstone, 
son of the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, 
Rector of Limpsfield, Surrey. 

The chancellor’s theological library is 
announced for sale by auction by Mr. 
Hodgson, of Fleet Street, London. 


Rev. Jeremran Smitn, D.D. 

Dec. 21. At Brewood, in his 84th year, 
the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D.D. formerly 
High Master of the Free Grammar School, 
and Rector of St. Anne’s, in Manchester. 

He was born on the 22d of July 1771 
at Brewood in Staffordshire, where his pro- 
genitors had been for many generations 
small proprietors under the ancient family 
of Giffard. He was educated by the Rev. 
Dr. Croft at Brewood Grammar School, 
which at that time enjoyed much local 
celebrity, and at which several of the 
younger sons of families well-known in 
Staffordshire derived their education. He 
matriculated at Hertford College (now 
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merged in Magdalen Hall) in the year 
1790, whence he removed on gaining one 
of the exhibitions to Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, then under the Presidency of the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke. He duly proceeded B.A. 
1794, M.A. 1797, B.D. 1810, D.D. 1811. 
Whilst at Oxford he was on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance with Dr. Phillpotts now 
Bishop of Exeter, with Dr. Coplestone late 
Bishop of Llandaff, and with Dr. Mant the 
late Bishop of Down and Connor; and his 
friendship, especially with the two former, 
was continued in after-life. His first curacy 
was Edgbaston, near Birmingham, and his 
first scholastic appointment was that of as- 
sistant to the second master of King Ed- 
ward’s School. Neither of these were long 
retained. His first curacy he exchanged for 
that of St. Mary’s chapel, Moseley, (of 
which Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, was sub- 
sequently incumbent) ; and onthe elevation 
of the second master, the Rev. John Cooke, 
to the head mastership of King Edward’s 
School, Mr. Smith became his successor. 
This office he filled until his nomination to 
Manchester in 1807, when, upon the death 
of Mr. Charles Lawson, M.A. who had 
been for more than forty years High Master 
of the Grammar School, the then Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
presented his eléve Mr. Smith to the post, 
who soon after took his Doctor’s degree. 
For thirty years he filled the High Master’s 
chair, during which he held successively 
the curacies of St. Mark’s, Chetham Hill, 
St. George’s, Carrington, and Holy Trinity, 
Salford ; and subsequently the incumbency 
of St. Peter’s and the rectory of St. 
Anne’s. To the last he was collated in 
1823 by Dr. Law, Bishop of Chester; and 
by Dr. Blomfield, when Bishop of Chester, 
he was nominated a King’s Preacher for 
the diocese. In 1837 he resigned the 
high mastership of the school and the rec- 
tory of St. Anne’s, and, except the vicar- 
age of Great Wilbraham, in Cambridge- 
shire (of which his relatives were patrons), 
which he held until 1847, lived to the time 
of his death in retirement. 

Dr. Smith’s character as a clergyman 
stood very high in Manchester. His dis- 
charge of his duties was conscientious and 
exemplary, and he gained the affections of 
the congregations where he ministered. 
He ever inculcated upon his pupils and 
preached to his congregations the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the English Church, as 
having retained its catholicity inviolate 
amidst crowds of surrounding sects. He 
was a thorough Churchman, and in his 
later years often expressed his regret that 
in his earliest days so little attention 
should have been paid to the rules and 
discipline of the Church in the ministra- 
tration of her public offices. He sympa- 
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thised with the revival consequent upon 
the Oxford movement of 1833, although 
his sound judgment, extensive learning, and 
warm attachment to the Anglican Church 
made him deprecate anything which went 
beyond her order of teaching, as plainly 
set forth in her authorised formularies. 
Many of Dr. Smith’s pupils have followed 
in his steps, having derived their early con- 
victions on theological subjects from his 
paternal teaching and counsels. Consci- 
entious in his convictions both upon theo- 
logical and political subjects—convictions 
which were the result of patient study— 
and acting according to these convictions, 
Dr. Smith ever entertained most chari- 
table feelings towards those who dif- 
fered from him, and was always ready to 
give others credit for conscientiousness 
and zeal. Many of his pupils distin- 
guished themselves by the honours and 
prizes which they obtained at Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the church, in the law, 
in the medical profession, and in the ho- 
nourable occupation of the British mer- 
chant, the pupils of Dr. Smith will be 
found occupying places of distinction. As 
an instructor the Doctor presented an un- 
usual combination of sound scholarship, 
refined taste, and amenity of manner. 
Prompt and decisive in all cases where 
promptness and decision were requisite, 
he was so gentle and courteous withal, that 
the most timid boy felt that he was sure 
to have a friend in ‘ the Doctor’’ if he 
took pains to deserve it. 

On leaving Manchester, in 1837, Dr 
Smith received testimonials of plate from 
his former scholars, as well as from his 
parishioners of St. Anne’s. . 

The closing years of his life were spent 
partly at Leamington and partly at Bre- 
wood. During the last four years the 
once clear and vigorous intellect, which so 
distinguished him, was in some degree 
overclouded, and the bodily infirmities of 
old age crept upon him. One of the latest 
objects in which he took much interest was 
the building of an additional church for 
an outlying district of his native parish, 
towards which he gave 500/. This church 
was consecrated in 1851, but he was too 
feeble to be present at the service. 

Dr. Smith married Felicia, daughter of 
William Anderton, esq. of Moseley Wake 
Green, near Birmingham (who survives 
him), and has left five sons and two daugh- 
ters. His sons are—1. The Rev. Jeremiah 
Finch Smith, M.A. Rector of Aldridge, 
near Walsall, married to the daughter of 
Clement Ingleby, esq. of King’s Heath 
House, Moseley, near Birmingham; 2. the 
Rev. William Anderton Smith, M.A. of 
Bath, married to the youngest daughter of 
the late Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas B. Thomp- 
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son, G.C.B. Bart. of Hartsbourne Manor, 
Herts ; 3. James Hicks Smith, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law ; 4. the Rev. Isaac 
Gregory Smith, M.A. late Fellow of Bra- 
senose College, Oxford, and formerly Hert- 
ford Scholar and Ireland Scholar, now 
Rector of Tedstone Delamere, Hereford- 
shire ; 5. John George Smith, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s Inn. Dr. Smith’s 
younger daughter married the Rev. George 
B. Sandford, M.A. Incumbent of Church 
Minshull, in Cheshire, who died in Dec. 
1852, leaving his widow with five young 
children. 

There is a fine engraving of Dr. Smith, 
by Woolnoth, from a miniature by Har- 
greaves, in the second volume of Dr. Hib- 
bert Ware’s History of the Foundations of 
Manchester. 4to. 1830. 


Tue Rev. Joun OXx.eEz. 

The death of this learned man, on the 
30th Jan. 1854, was recorded in our Vol. 
XLI, p. 437: but without those particu- 
lars of his literary labours which will be 
interesting to our readers. The Rev. John 
Oxlee was born at Gisborough, in Cleve- 
land, Sept. 25th, 1779. In 1802, owing 
to his knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, he was selected as second 
master of Tonbridge Grammar School, by 
the eminent Dr. Vicesimus Knox, its first 
master. There his Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac studies were commenced. From 
1816 to 1826 he held the rectory of 
Scawton, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, for the Rev. Thomas Worsley, the 
present master of Downing. In 1836 the 
late Archbishop of York presented him to 
the rectory of Molesworth, Hunts. Mr. 
Oxlee, though self-taught, became master 
of more than 120 languages or dialects, 
the last being the Yuroba. He was author 
of the following works :— 

The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Three sermons on the Christian Hie- 
rarchy, deducing an uninterrupted triple 
list of Bishops, &c. 

Three letters to the Archbishop of 
Cashel on the Apocryphal Books of 
Enoch, &c. 

Three letters to Mr. C. Wellbeloved on 
Unitarian Error. 

Three letters to the Rev. F. Nolan, and 
two letters to the Bishop of Salisbury, on 
the Spurious Text of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. 

A reply to the Rev. R. Towers, the 
Roman Catholic head of Ampleforth Col- 
lege, near York. 

Three letters to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the Impropriety of requiring 
Jews to forsake the Law of Moses, &c. 

Three more letters on the Inutility of 
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any attempt to Convert the Jews to the 
Christian Faith in the manner hitherto 
practised, with a Confutation of the Dia- 
bolarchy. 

He was also a contributor to Valpy’s 
Classical Journal ; the Christian Remem- 
brancer for 1822; the Voice of Israel; 
the Voice of Jacob; Jewish Chronicle ; 
but more particularly of seven letters ad- 
dressed to S. M., the Jew, occupying 110 
pages in The Jewish Repository. 

In his work on the Christian Doctrines, 
&c. the mass of learning is astonishing : 
through more than 1,000 pages we are 
presented with correct extracts from early 
and late Jewish writers, accompanied with 
an exact English translation. The Let- 
ters to Archbishop Lawrence are filled 
with exceedingly rare extracts, and Dr. 
Nicholls, the late Regius Professor at 
Oxford, is said to have expressed his 
wonder how the works quoted had been 
obtained, nor could it be without difficulty, 
considering that the author’s benefice was 
worth but 228/. a year. Nearly up to the 
day of his death Mr. Oxlee was engaged 
in literary pursuits. He has left behind 
him many works yet unpublished. 


ABRAHAM JoHN Vatpy, Esa. M.A. 

Nov. 19. InSt. John’s Wood-road, in 
his 68th year, Abraham John Valpy, esq. 
M.A., M.R.S., L. a Commissioner of Lieu- 
tenancy for London. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
the Rev. Richard Valpy, D.D. Master of 
Reading Grammar School, by his first 
wife, Martha, daughter of John Cornelius, 
of Caundé, in the island of Guernsey. 
Having been thoroughly imbued with clas- 
sical learning under his father, he pro- 
ceeded to Pembroke college, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. 1809, M.A. 1811. 

Mr. Valpy’s first work, whilst yet a 
youth, was a small collection of “ Ex- 
cerpta from Cicero’s Epistles,’’ in 12mo. 
1804, with a Latin address to his schoolfel- 
lows, which is copied by Dr. Dibdin, in 
his ‘* Decameron.’’ 

From an early age his father had marked 
out his future course of life, and accord- 
ingly he was (nominally) bound apprentice 
to a freeman of London (Mr. Humphrey 
Gregory Pridden), and became a livery- 
man of the Company of Stationers in 
1807. It was the joint wish of his learned 
father and himself that he should prove a 
worthy successor of the Aldus’s and Ste- 
phens’s of former times; and rival the 
celebrity of William Bowyer, the most 
erudite printer that England has produced. 
Mr. Valpy commenced business in Lon- 
don in Took’s-court, Chancery-lane ; 
and in 1822 removed to Red Lion-pas- 
sage, Fleet-street, a spot where Mr. Bow- 
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yer ended his career as a printer in 1777, 
and left his mantle to his successor and 
biographer, Mr. John Nichols. 

Mr. Valpy was not only a learned 
printer, but an active man of business, and 
a keen and successful speculator in books. 
He had the good sense to avail himself of 
the talents of various able men, instead of 
ruining his health over the midnight lamp 
in correcting the labours of others. Among 
numerous assistants may be noticed the 
late Edward Henry Barker of Thetford, 
George Burges, George Dyer, the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, &c. 

His firstgreat speculation was anew edi- 
tion of the ‘“‘Greek Thesaurus of Henry 
Stephens the younger,’? of which Mr. 
E. H. Barker, of Thetford, became the 
avowed editor. Fortunately, by expend- 
ing 1,500/. in letters, circular notes, pro- 
spectuses, &c., Mr. Valpy had secured 
985 subscribers before the publication 
of his first number in 1816: it was 
dedicated to Lord Grenville, as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. 
The work was completed in thirty-nine 
parts, including a very copious index 
by Mr. Barker, which took three years 
in compiling and printing. Indeed, the 
work might be not improperly called 
Barker’s ‘“‘ Thesaurus,”’ as he was its chief 
editor. The fame that had been antici- 
pated was destroyed by one of the clever- 
est and severest articles that ever appeared 
in a periodical—the critique by Bishop 
Blomfield, in the Quarterly Review. 

In 1818 Mr. Valpy commenced a new 
and corrected edition of the Classics, being 
a combination of the Delphin, Bipont, and 
Variorum editions. This work was also 
published by subscription, and was highly 
successful. It consisted of 143 volumes, 
which were published monthly, the last ap- 
pearing in Noy. 1830. With the exception 
of the preface, the late learned George 
Dyer contributed nearly all that was ori- 
ginal in this vast work, in which he was 
engaged from 1819 to 1830. At the end 
of the preface is a Latin tribute to Mr. 
Dyer, for his great industry and critical acu- 
men.* After all, however, the book was not 
complete, for, to use the words of a learned 
contemporary and friend, “The unhappy 
subscriber finds he has got only two-thirds 
of Cicero,—the very author on whose 
fame rests the literary character of the 
Augustan age.’’ 

In 1810 Mr. Valpy started the Classical 
Journal, which was published quarterly. 
It ran asuccessful course, but was brought 
to aconclusion in 80 numbers, or 40 vo- 





* Mr. Dyer died in 1841 ; see a memoir 
of him, by his friend John Rickman, esq. 
in our Magazine for May that year. 
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lumes. It supplied, at the time, a valu- 
able vehicle for critical observations on the 
classics ; reviews of works relating to 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental literature ; 
Biblical criticisms, &c. 

Mr. Valpy commenced in March 1813, 
“ The Pamphleteer, a collection of the 
best Pamphlets of the Day,” which was 
continued in 58 parts, to Dec. 1828. The 
pamphlets are theological, political, and 
critical, some original, others republished, 
with additions by the authors. Among the 
writers were, Bishop Marsh, Lord Bexley, 
Lord Erskine, Canning, Wilberforce, Hus- 
kisson, Sir Stamford Raffles, Bishop Mil- 
ner, the Bishop of Exeter, G. Chalmers, 
Jeremy Bentham, Charles Butler, the late 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, &c. 

About 1815 he printed and published 
‘* Plautus,’”’ with English notes and a glos- 
sary. ‘* Eutropius,’’ edited by C. Brad- 
ley. ‘‘Asop’s Fables,’’ with English 
notes, for schools. ‘* Elements of Hebrew 
Grammar,’’ by J. F. Gyles. And “A 


French Dictionary,’’ by Wm. Smith, M.A. 
In 1817 was published a second edition, 
‘in edibus Valpianis,’’ of Virgil, with 
English notes for the benefit of young 
students, borrowed from the Delphin, Pro- 
fessor Martyn, Heyne, and J. H. Voss. 
In 1816 the Greek Septuagint, in one 


vol. 8vo. The text from the Oxford edition 
of Bos, without contractions. 

In 1817 he announced editions of “ Sal- 
lust ’? and “* Terence,’’ edited by himself. 

In 1819 “* Homer’s Iliad,’ from the 
text of Heyne; with English notes by 
himself; and subsequently he produced 
several books edited by his brother the 
‘Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, M.A., the successor 
to his father at Reading School, as wellas 
various schoolbooks by other editors. 

From January 1822 to Dec. 1825 Mr. 
Valpy was at once the patron, the printer, 
and publisher of the ‘‘ Museum,’’ a weekly 
publication of some celebrity, in the form 
of the Literary Gazette. The first editor 
was Mr. Peter Bailey. On the death of 
Mr. Bailey, the editorship was offered to 
Dr. Dibdin (who was a considerable con- 
tributor), but declined, and was then given 
to Mr. George Soane. The property was 
ultimately disposed of to some bookseller, 
who engaged as editor a Mr. Graham, 
who shortly afterwards went to America, 
where he was shot in a duel. 

In 1831 Mr. Valpy commenced an 
“Epitome of English Literature ; or, a 
Concentration of the matter of standard 
English Authors.’? As portions of the 
Philosophical Series, Paley’s ‘‘ Moral Phi- 
losophy,’’ and Locke ‘On the Human 
Understanding,” appeared; but we are 
not aware how far this undertaking pro- 
ceeded. 
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In 1833 he produced an edition of 
Shakspeare, in fifteen 5s. volumes, embel- 
lished with copies of the ninety prints of 
Boydell, indifferently reduced, in outline, 
by Sterling ; and the year following he 
commenced “ The National Gallery of 
Painting and Sculpture,’’ which was exe- 
cuted after the same fashion, in a style 
which would not be looked at by the sub- 
scribers to ‘* The Art Journal” of our 
own days. 

In 1836 he produced an annotated edi- 
tion of The Book of Common Prayer, the 
notes to which were written by his brother 
the late Rev. G. Valpy. 

Still seeking to provide work for his 
presses from his own resources, he next 
projected a series of Translations from the 
Classics, availing himself of all the stand- 
ard translations of reputation. These 
formed ‘‘ The Family Classical Library,’’ 
in fifty-two volumes. 

Besides these, and many other books of 
more or less importance, he published a 
new edition of the Works of Pope, edited 
by the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. in 4 vols, 
1836; and a 12mo. edition of Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England, with a con- 
tinuation by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. 

Mr. Hughes was also his editor for a 
Series of ‘‘ Sermons by Divines of the 
Church of England,’’ in which are com- 
prised the works of Sherlock in five 
volumes, Barrow in seven, Jeremy Taylor 
in five, Bishop Hall in three, and some 
others. 

We have now enumerated a very large 
number of works, projected and edited by 
Mr. Valpy, or published under his super- 
intendence. It is to be presumed that his 
activity in business was rewarded by an 
ample fortune; as about the year 1837, or 
1838, he sold the materials of his printing 
office, made arrangements for parting with 
his large stock of books and copyrights, 
and retired into private life, while yet in 
the full vigour of his mental and bodily 
powers. 

He was actively engaged in his latter 
years in the affairs of some public compa- 
nies, being a director of the University 
Life Assurance, and we believe of some 
other companies. 

Mr. Valpy was married Feb. 23, 
1813, to Harriet, the third daughter 
of the Rev. S. T. Wylde, of Bur- 
rington, Somerset ; on the same day that 
her second sister Clara, was married to 
James Bowden, esq. of Bury-hall, Edmon- 
ton. By this lady (who was one of 22 
children), Mr. Valpy had no family, and 
she is now his widow. Mr. Valpy was a 
liberal patron to many of his relatives, 
and has died greatly regretted by them 
and numerous friends. 
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Mr. Toomas C. Banks. 

Sept. 30. At Greenwich, in his 90th year, 
Mr. Thomas Christopher Banks, to whose 
name has been attached, in the public an- 
nouncement of his decease, the designation 
of “ Baronet of Nova Scotia, and Knight 
of the Holy Order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, Law Genealogist and Antiquarian.”’ 

We are not informed of the early history 
or parentage of this gentleman. He 
claimed descent from the family of Banks of 
Whitley, co. York ; and maternally from 
the Nortons of Barbados, Baronets of Nova 
Scotia. We also find that, contemplating 
a future abeyance of the barony of Zouche 
of Haryngworth, he stated that in such 
case, he, or his maternal heirs, might 
prove a co-claim thereto. (Appendix to 
vol. II. of Dormant and Extinct Peerage, 
p- 47). 

We believe he was bred to the legal 
profession ; and, having acquired a certain 
degree of celebrity by the publication of 
some works connected with genealogical 
subjects, he practised for some years 
—_ 1813 to 1820 at least) at 5, Lyon’s 

nn, and subsequently at an office he took, 
and called the Dormant Peerage Office, in 
John Street, Pall Mall. He undertook 
the conduct of several claims for dormant 
peerages, which were not of the most sub- 
stantial kind, and none of which we be- 
lieve were successful. Among these were 
the claims to the Viscountcy of Montagu, 
the Barony of Leigh of Stoneleigh, and the 
Earldom of Stirling. Having become 
connected with Mr. Humphrys, who as- 
sumed the name of Alexander, and claimed 
the Earldom of Stirling, he was so much 
the dupe of his own devices, as to exem- 
plify in his proper person the imaginary 
right of his client to confer the dignity of 
a Baronet of Nova Scotia, upon which Mr. 
Banks assumed the title of ‘ Sir Thomas ’’ 
in 1831, and his friends continued to at- 
tribute it to him until his death.* 

We must, however, do Mr. Banks the 
justice to admit that many of his literary 
works have considerable merit. 

The first we find was an octavo volume, 
dedicated to the Earl of Dartmouth, then 
Lord Chamberlain, entitled ‘‘ The Manual 
of Nobility,’ describing not only the 
peerage, but the great officers of state, and 
of his Majesty’s household, 1807. 
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In the same year he commenced his 
‘¢ Dormant and Extinct Baronage of Eng- 
land, from the Conquest to the year 1806.” 
This work was printed in quarto, and the 
first volume appeared in 1807, the second 
in 1808, and a third in 1809. The first 
contains, 1. accounts of the Barons by 
Tenure, who flourished before the death of 
Henry III. ; 2. the Barons of the Coun- 
ties Palatine of Chester and of Durham ; 
3. Barons of Parliament to whose suc- 
cessors Writs of summons were not con- 
tinued ; and 4. the substance of Dugdale’s 
Lists of Summons to Parliament. The 
second volume contains the Barons by 
Writ, with a List of the Conqueror’s 
followers, from Battle Abbey Roll ; and 
the third Peerages created by Patent. 

In 1812 Mr. Banks commenced another 
‘* Genealogical and Biographical History 
of the Dormant and Extinct Peerage of 
England, from the Norman Conquest.’’ 
This was to have formed six volumes oc- 
tavo ; but only one was published, about 
three-eighths of which is occupied by an 
account of the royal families of England 
down to the death of Queen Anne, (and 
which was re-embodied in his Stemmata 
Anglicana in 1825,) and the remainder by 
the peerages alphabetically from Aberga- 
venny to Banbury,—the last, a compilation 
from the cases relative to the singular claim 
to the Banbury peerage, being the most 
remarkable part of the whole. 

In 1812 Mr. Banks also published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘An Analysis of the 
Genealogical History of the Family of 
Howard, with its connections ; shewing the 
legal course of descent of those numerous 
titles which are generally, but presumed 
erroneously, attributed to be vested in the 
Dukedom of Norfolk.’ 8vo. This pam- 
phlet not having had the effect of alarming 
the noble chief of the House of Howard, 
was republished in 1815 with the title of 
‘* Ecce Homo, The mysterious Heir ; or, 
Who is Mr. Walter Howard ? an interest- 
ing question addressed to the Duke of 
Norfolk : whereto is added an Analysis of 
the nature and descent of the Norfolk 
titles.’? A third edition was put forth in 
1816, with a copy of Mr. Walter Howard’s 
petition to the king. The pretensions of 
that person, it is needless to say, were un- 
founded ; the descent he himself set forth 





* See ‘‘ Miscellanies, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical, by Samuel Warren, D.C.L. 
F.R.S., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel,’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1855, vol. ii. p. 192, where it is 
stated, that the pseudo-Earl created in 1831 several Baronets, amongst whom was his 
agent Mr. Banks, to whom he also assigned 16,000 acres of land in Nova Scotia, but 
who resigned the rank, after his quarrel with the Prisoner, i.e. the pseudo-Earl, in 


1834-5. 


A lucid and admirable condensation of this case, and very extraordinary 


claim, will be found in that work under the Chapter ‘‘ Romance of Forgery,’’ and 
wherein the romance is indeed most graphically exhibited. 
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being an illegitimate one from a very differ- 
ent line. At the same period Mr. Banks 
was the author (as attested under his own 
hand in the copy in the British Museum), 
of another anonymous pamphlet, entitled 
“The Detection of Infamy : earnestly re- 
commended to the justice and deliberation 
of the Imperial Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. By an Unfortunate Nobleman. 1816,” 
8vo, pp. 22. This was written against the 
claim of James Drummond, who had ob- 
tained the estates of the Drummond family 
in 1784, and was created Lord Perth in 
1797 ; and in favour of those of the junior 
branch, represented by the Duke of Mel- 
fort. Mr. Banks drew a case and petition, 
presented to the House of Lords, on behalf 
of Thomas Drummond of Biddick, the 
person designated as ‘An Unfortunate 
Nobleman.”’ 

In 1814 Mr. Banks published “ An His- 
torical and Critical Enquiry into the 
nature of the Kingly Office, the Corona- 
tion, and Office of King’s Champion,” 8vo. ; 
and in 1816 a “ History of the ancient 
noble Family of Marmyun; their singular 
office of King’s Champion ; and the services 
of London, Oxford, &c. on the Coronation 
Day.’’ 8vo. He was the compiler of great 
part of the cases printed by Lewis Dymoke 
on his claim to the Barony of Marmion, in 
right of the tenure of the manor of Scri- 
velsby, co. Lincoln, between 1814 and 
1817. 

In 1825 Mr. Banks published a volume 
entitled‘* Stemmata Anglicana ; or, a Mis- 
cellaneous Collection of Genealogy, shew- 
ing the descent of numerous eminent and 
Baronial families; to which is added an 
Analysis of the Law of Hereditary Digni- 
ties, embracing the origin of Nobility,” &c. 
&c. The second part of this volume con- 
tained an account of the ancient and ex- 
tinct Royal Families of England. In 1837 
this volume was republished with the new 
title of ‘The Dormant and Extinct Baro- 
nage of England,” and called volume 
IV. of his earlier work, continued down to 
January 1837, with corrections and appen- 
dices, and an index to the three former vo- 
lumes. The corrections and additions 
continued to be added to the unsold copies 
of the work as they occasionally appeared 
in the market. 

In 1830 Mr. Banks had undertaken the 
case of the pseudo Earl of Stirling, and pub- 
lished ‘Letters to the Right Hon. the 
Lord K—— on the right of succession 
to Scottish Peerages.’’ Of this a second 
edition appeared shortly after : the Letters 
were by Mr. E. Lockhart, the Advertise- 
ment from pp. 1—8, and an Appendix from 
pp- 43—118, by Mr. Banks. It was re- 
viewed in the Law Magazine for Oct. 1830. 
Mr. Banks also wrote “ A Letter to the 
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Earl of Rosebery, in relation to the pro- 
ceedings at the late Election of Scotch 
Peers ;’’ dated 20 Sept. 1830. 

In 1831 an ‘ Address to the Peers of 
Scotland by Alexander Ear] of Stirling and 
Dovan, to which is added a particular 
statement of his case ;’’ and in 1832 an 
Analytical Statement of the Case of Alexan- 
der Earl of Stirling and Dovan, &c. &c. 
containing an explanation of his official 
dignities, and peculiar territorial rights and 
privileges in the British Colonies of Nova 
Scotia and Canada, &c. &c., and also shew- 
ing the descent of the Stirling Peerage 
Honors,”’ &c. &c. 

A Letter to Lord Brougham and Vaux on 
the decision of the House of Lords in the 
case of the Courtenay claim to the Earl- 
dom of Devon. 8vo. 1831, pp. 24. 

In 1832 “ A Genealogical and Historical 
Account of the Ancient Earldom of Salis- 
bury, shewing the descent of the Baron 
Audley of Heleigh from the renowned . 
William Longespé Earl of Salisbury, son 
of King Henry II. by the celebrated Fair 
Rosamond, and shewing also the right of 
the Baron Audley to the inheritance of the 
same Earldom.’’ This claim was another 
imaginary one: for it has been proved by 
Mr. Beltz in his lives of the early Knights 
of the Garter, that the Lords Audley have 
descended from the first marriage of James 
Lord Audley, whilst the only known issue 
by his second marriage with Ela the 
heiress of the Longespés, was Hugh, who 
was summoned to parliament in 1321: and 
the claims of whose son Hugh were ac- 
knowledged in 1387, by his elevation to 
the dignity of earl of Gloucester at the 
same time that the earldom of Salisbury 
was conferred on William lord Montacute. 
The present representative of the Long- 
espés, through this line, is Lord Stafford. 

In his latter years Mr. Banks went to re- 
side near Ripon in Yorkshire, and em- 
ployed himself in a fresh arrangement of 
his collections on the peerage, which he 
published under the title of “ Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata; or, a concentrated 
account of all the Baronies commonly 
called Baronies in Fee, deriving their origin 
from Writ of Summons, and not from any 
specific limited creation, &c.; whereunto is 
added, the Proofs of Parliamentary Sitting 
from Edward I. to Queen Anne ; also a 
Glossary of Dormant English, Scotch, and 
Irish Peerage Titles. Ripon, 1844,” 2 vols, 
4to. This is in a great measure formed of 
the same materials as his former Peerage. 

We find among the titles of Mr. 
Banks’s literary labours the following with- 
out date— 

Observations upon the Jus et Modus 
Decimandi. 

Account of the Origin, Foundation, and 
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Building of the ancient Chapel of St. Ste- 
phen’s at Westminster. 

A Poem on the Family of Bruce. 

Mr. Banks also edited reprints of Dug- 
dale’s Ancient Usage in bearing Arms, 
Dugdale’s Discourse touching the Office of 
Lord High Chancellor, with additions, 
together with Segar’s Honores Anglicani, 
the whole forming one volume, London, 
1812, folio. 

In 1811 he put forth a prospectus for a 
new edition of Dugdale’s Baronage, to be 
enlarged, with considerable additions ; and 
as a specimen annexed to his prospectus 
the article ‘* St. John Lord Tregoz.’’ 

We have also before us the prospectuses 
of two unpublished works, both of which 
Mr. Banks stated to be ready for the press 
in Dec. 1840: they were to be entitled, 

‘An Historical Account of the first 
Transatlantic Settlement of the Scots in 
America ; their foundation of the Province 
of Nova Scotia ; and of the Institution of 
the distinguished order of Baronets en- 
titled by the name of that country.”’ In 
this prospectus he does not assume the 
title of a Baronet, but styles himself “ T. 
C. Banks, Law Genealogist, heir repre- 
sentative of one of the most ancient Baro- 
nets, Member of the Honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple.”’ 

. “ The Grandeur of the Law, or, High- 
way to Wealth and Preferment: exem- 
plified in a brief memoir or account of the 
Nobility of Great Britain, who, either by 
themselves, or through their ancestors, 
have acquired peerage rank by the pro- 
fession of the Law. By T. C. Banks, 
[&e. &c.] descended from Richard Banks, 
a Baron of the Exchequer temp. Hen. IV. 
and V.’’ To form one volume 8vo. 

Carr. Mansy, F.R.S. 

Nov. 18. At his residence, Pedestal 
House, Southtown, near Great Yarmouth, 
in his 90th year, Captain George William 
Manby, F.R.S. well known as the inventor 
of several kinds of apparatus for saving 
lives in cases of shipwreck. 

Capt. Manby was son of Matthew Pep- 
per Manby, esq. of Hilgay, near Down- 
ham-Market, in Norfolk, a Captain in the 
Welsh Fusiliers, and brother of Thomas 
Manby, esq. Rear-Admiral of the White, 
who died June 18, 1834. 

He was born at Hilgay, Nov. 28, 1765, 
and was educated at the grammar school at 
Lynn, afterwards in an academy at Brom- 
ley in Middlesex, and at the Royal Mili- 
tary college at Woolwich. On being disap- 
pointed of a suitable rank in active service, 
he accepted a commission in a militia regi- 
ment, in which he served for seven years. 

Captain Manby had an early passion 
for —— In 1801 he published 
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‘‘ The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of St. David, South Wales,’’ em- 
bellished with plates in aquatinta from his 
drawings. This was reviewed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1802, p. 943. 
He was at that period resident at Bristol 
Hotwells, and in 1802 he produced ‘‘ Fu- 
gitive Sketches of the History and Natu- 
ral Beauties of Clifton, the Hot-Wells, and 
Vicinity,” 8vo.; and shortly after ‘‘ An his- 
toric and picturesque Guide from Clifton, 
though the Counties of Monmouth, Gla- 
morgan, and Brecknock, with representa- 
tions of Ruins, Interesting Antiquities, &c. 
&e.’’ This work was very fully and some- 
what severely reviewed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. lxxv. p. 1025, and vol. 
lxxvi. p. 535. 

In 1803 he published “ An Englishman’s 
Reflections on the Author of the Present 
Disturbances.’’ 

In the same year, through the interest 
of the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, then 
Secretary of War, he was appointed 
Barrack-master at Yarmouth, a post pro- 
ducing 4507. per ann. 

Ta this situation he was accustomed to 
hear of shipwrecks ; and, like other per- 
sons, he regarded them at first as irremedi- 
able calamities. In February, 1807, he 
witnessed the loss of the Snipe gun-brig, 
and saw sixty-seven persons perish in quick 
succession, within sixty yards of the beach; 
and this distressing scene, and the other dis- 
asters produced bythe gale which raged on 
the occasion,—after which 147 dead bodies 
were picked up on a line of coast of not 
more than thirty miles,—made such a 
strong impression upon him, that he was in- 
duced to set his inventive faculties to work, 
in order to devise some means of affording 
relief on the recurrence of a similar cata- 
strophe. At first he thought of throwing 
a line to a stranded vessel from a balista, 
but he found that such a machine would be 
unwieldy, and unfitted for the purpose. 
It then occurred to him that a piece of 
ordnance might be employed with advan- 
tage ; and a successful experiment which 
he had made in 1783, when he threw a line 
from a small mortar over Downham church, 
convinced him that the idea was practica- 
ble. Having succeeded in obtaining from 
the Board of Ordnance the use of a small 
mortar, he began a series of trials, but at 
first he encountered considerable difficul- 
ties. The great problem to be solved was, 
how to connect the shot with the rope in 
a secure manner. Chains of every kind 
broke on the discharge, but at length stout 
strips of raw hide, platted closely, were 
found to answer the purpose. Repeated 
trials, during every kind of weather, in- 
creased Capt. Manby’s confidence in the 
excellence of his plan; and, on the 12th 
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Feb. 1808, an opportunity occurred for 
proving its utility, The brig Elizabeth, 
of Plymouth, appeared in a position of 
imminent danger, about 150 yards from 
the beach. The crew had lashed them- 
selves to the rigging, and the waves, fiercely 
agitated by a heavy gale from the N.E. 
broke rudely over them, and threatened 
every minute to hurry them into eternity. 
In this apparently hopeless state of affairs, 
Captain Manby brought his apparatus to 
work ; a line was thrown over the ship ; a 
boat was hauled off by it; and the crew, 
consisting of seven men, were brought 
safely to land. It must have been a proud 
moment to the gallant captain, when the 
master stated to him that ‘‘ benumbed by 
cold, and exhausted by fatigue, he and his 
men had been ready to sink under their 
apparently inevitable fate, but that when 
the rope was unexpectedly thrown on board, 
they felt as if a new life had been given 
them, and instantly became collected, and 
able to exert themselves for their own pre- 
servation.” In the course of the following 
winter, which was one of some severity, 
Capt. Manby rescued the crews of several 
vessels ; and in 1810, Mr. Curwen, M.P. 
brought his services before the notice of 
the House of Commons. A select com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the sub- 
ject, and an investigation was made into 
the extent and character of previous inven- 
tions for the same object. In 1792, Lieut. 
Bell, of the Artillery, had laid before the 
Society of Arts a plan for throwing a rope 
on shore, by means of a shell from a mor- 
tar, on board the vessel in distress ; and 
50 guineas were awarded him, after some 
experiments at Woolwich. Some of Lieut. 
Bell’s friends considered that the invention 
was entitled to parliamentary notice, but 
in many respects it was open to objection, 
and it would be generally impossible to 
use a mortar from a ship in extremis. 
The committee reported so favourably of 
Capt. Manby and his exertions, that a 
grant of 2000/. was made to him out of the 
national exchequer, and he was employed 
to report upon the dangerous parts of the 
eastern coast from Yarmouth to the Frith 
of Forth. Having concluded his task, he 
recommended that mortars constructed on 
his principle should be stationed along the 
coast ; and in 1814 the House of Commons 
petitioned the Prince Regent, that the sug- 
gestion might be carried into effect. It 
was so far attended to, that in the course 
of two years the apparatus was ordered for 
fifty-nine stations, and associations for the 
preservation of life from shipwreck were 
established throughout the kingdom. In 
1823 a second committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the 
subject ; and a fresh grant to Capt, Man- 
Gent, Maa, Vou XLIII, 
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by marked their appreciation of his various 
exertions. The gallant captain was not 
indeed of one idea ; he did not rest con- 
tented with one triumph; but was con- 
tinually pressing forward to the attainment 
of anew success. To obtain a momen 
view of a vessel on a dark night, he devised 
an apparatus for throwing up balls filled 
with stars to explode at a certain height 
from the ground ; and he also suggested the 
use of shells filled with a burning compo- 
sition, to enable a crew to discern the 
flight of a rope projected to them. He 
was incidentally induced to direct his at- 
tention to the manufacture of ropes; and 
with the view of correcting mildew and rot, 
he advised the disuse of vegetable mucilage, 
and the immersion of all new ropes ina 
solution of sugar of lead and alum in equal 
parts. Life-boats also attracted his notice, 
and he made various suggestions for their 
improvement. 

In 1814 a machine which he invented 
for extinguishing Fire was examined at 
Woolwich before a committee of the Board 
of Ordnance and Lords of the Admiralty, 
and an account of the result will be found 
in our Magazine for that year, ii. 270. 

Even when he became considerably ad- 
vanced in years, the ardour of his youth 
remained unimpaired; and having in- 
vented a new kind of harpoon, he actually 
made a journey to the northern seas in 
order to test its efficiency. For these and 
other worthy services he received at va- 
rious times 7,000/. out of the national ex- 
chequer ; and as the benefits of his inven- 
tions were not limited to any nation, but 
were of universal application, medals, 
compliments, and thanks were transmitted 
to him from all parts of Europe; and it 
must have been a consoling thought to the 
gallant old philanthropist, that his various 
inventions had been the means of saving 
upwards of 1,000 lives, while they are still 
in useful operation. 

As a contemporary of Nelson, he felt a 
deep interest in the life and actions of that 
distinguished man ; and he has left behind 
him a considerable collection of original 
letters, autographs, and other relics of the 
Norfolk hero. 

Beside the several works which we have 
mentioned in the early part of this memoir, 
Captain Manby was the author of a “‘ Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Greenland in the year — 
1821,” printed in 4to, 1822; and of the 
following publications connected with his 
benevolent inventions : 

An Essay on the preservation of Ship- 
wrecked Persons, with a descriptive ac- 
count of the apparatus, 1812, 8vo. 

General Report on the Survey of the 
Eastern Coast of England, made for the 
purpose of a : effect and estab- 
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lishing the system of saving shipwrecked 
persons, 1813, 8vo. 

A Lecture on the preservation of per- 
sons in the hour of Shipwreck, 1814, 8vo. 

Another Lecture on the same subject, 
1830. 

An Essay on saving persons from 
Drowning at the breaking of the Ice, de- 
livered before the Committee of the Royal 
Humane Society 19 Jan. 1814, and pub- 
lished in their Annual Report, and in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1814. 

An Essay on the extinction of destruc- 
tive Fires, with the description of appara- 
tus for receiving persons from houses in 
flames, andan outline for a preventive fire- 
police, 1830. 

Description of instruments and means 
of saving persons from drowning when 
breaking through the Ice ; together with a 
statement of the conduct of the Society of 
Arts in withholding a premium for the in- 
vention of a machine for taking up in the 
most expeditious manner bodies sunk in 
the water, 1832, 8vo. 

Captain Manby’s portrait was published 
in the European Magazine for July, 1813, 
engraved by T. Blood from a picture by 
S. Lane. 

M. Leon Favcner. 

Dec. 15. At Marseilles, aged 55, M. 
Leon Faucher, formerly Home Minister 
of France, and one of the most eminent 
politicians and most able publicists. 

Early distinguished in the university, he 
soon devoted himself to the press, and at 
the Revolution of July was one of that 
band of writers who rendered Le Temps 
so distinguished as a Parliamentary organ. 
He afterwards quitted that paper for the 
Courrier Frangais, of which in its best 
days he was the main support, succeeding 
Chatelain in the editorship, and inheriting 
his sturdy independence and high charac- 
ter. Faucher had an abiding terror of ex- 
tremes, and being one of those frank 
politicians more ready at all times to de- 
nounce than skilful to cajole, he made 
fierce enmities as well among the republi- 
cans as the legitimists. The vicissitudes 
of the time naturally threw so out-spoken 
a man now and then from his position, and 
Leon Faucher always made use of the lei- 
sure thus given to him to devote himself to 
a sincere study of political economy, of fi- 
nancial affairs, and commercial interests. 
When the task of the journalist was sus- 
pended, that of the political economist 
was resumed. Faucher early devoted him- 
self to the cause of free trade, then far 
from popular in France, where indeed, so 
far from being considered a mark of libe- 
rality, it was stigmatized as anti-national. 
It required courage for a Frenchman then 
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to be a free-trader, and M. Faucher was 
among the first. 

A great friend of M. Emile Pereire, well 
known for his railroad enterprise and great 
commercial speculations, Faucher himself 
embarked in them. At the time of his 
death he was a director of the Strasburg 
railway, and he had a considerable share 
in the establishment of the Socié/é de Cre- 
dit Foncier. But though by this means 
he acquired not wealth, but honourable 
competence, his chief career was as a 
deputy. He was chosen member for 
Rheims in thelast years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, and no deputy could have performed 
his duties more to the satisfaction of his 
constituents. Ardently opposed to M. 
Guizot, and his monopoly of regal power 
and parliamentary influence, Faucher was 
one of those who, with Barrot, got up the 
Reform Banquet, when the intention to 
push M. Guizot from office had its end 
in the dethronement of the monarch. 

Faucher frankly regretted that extreme 
result, and when the social republic dis- 
played itself in the rule of the mob, and 
in the practice of certain communist doc- 
trines, Faucher became a zealous conser- 
vative. This zeal he then pushed with 
more honesty then prudence, and, for the 
first time in his life, to absolute extremes. 
Circumstances advanced him to office, and 
the duties imposed upon him as Home 
Minister, of combating insurrection and 
keeping down revolution, implicated him 
in several unpopular acts. But he held 
himself only the Minister of the President 
of the Republic. He steadily maintained 
that Louis Napoleon could and ought to 
govern constitutionally, true to his oaths, 
and to the republican form. On this prin- 
ciple Faucher stood, and from it the now 
Emperor knew that hecould not be shaken. 
It was therefore necessary to eject him 
from office, before the meditated coup 
d@’état could be attempted. The necessity 
honours his memory. After the success 
of that coup d’état, Faucher in a public 
letter boldly declared his determination 
never to take office, except under a con- 
stituent régime; and this honest and un- 
compromising declaration has of course 
since excluded him from office and from 
public life. He merely from time to time 
expressed his opinions on financial subjects 
in the Revue de Deux Mondes, and his last 
effort of this kind was his answers to 
Tegoborski in October last. He had 
scarcely recovered from a pleuritic attack 
in the summer when the winter brought on 
bronchitis. For this he repaired to the 
south, but, strength failing him, Leon 
Faucher expired at Marseilles, and his 
mortal remains, being thence conveyed to 
Paris, were interred amidst a vast con- 
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course of sorrowing friends on the 19th of 
December. 


Wituram Russert Macpona.p, Esa. 

Dec. 30. In Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row, aged 67, William Russell Mac- 
donald, esq. 

In the earlier part of his life Mr. Mac- 
donald was editor and part proprietor of 
Bell’s Life in London, The Sunday He- 
rald, The British Drama, the Literary 
Humourist, &c., and he contributed very 
largely to the columns of various other 
newspapers. An entire change of opinion 
and sentiment subsequently induced him 
to seek other channels for the exer- 
cise of his varied literary talents, and 
amongst his publications may be in- 
stanced a valuable octavo volume, entitled, 
* Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery, 
compared and contrasted ;’’ a work which 
is a complete manual of evidence in favour 
of Religious Reformation from Popery, 
and contains many substantial arguments, 
which have the additional merit of origin- 
ality. To his pen belong also the follow- 
ing poems, ‘‘ Mechanical Tales,” ‘‘ Fudges 
in Ireland,’’ ‘* Fables of the Day,” “‘ Eco- 
nomy of Human Life versified,” ‘‘The 
Comic Alphabet,” and many others of an 
ephemeral character. But the most use- 
ful of Mr. Macdonald’s productions were 
numerous books for the young, to which 
labour of love he devoted the latter period 
of his life, until the loss of sight prevented 
the continuance of his useful exertions ; 
and it is no small praise to say that these 
compositions have been much appreciated 
by the readers for whom they were espe- 
cially designed. Amongst them are “‘ The 
Book of Quadrupeds,” ‘‘ The Nursery 
Book,” and ‘‘ First and Second Lessons,’’ 
which, whilst they confine their direct les- 
sons to those objects which are ‘familiar as 
household words” to the mind of every 
child, yet, in an ingenious and interesting 
way, draw attention to more serious sub- 
jects, which, if introduced alone, would 
be uncongenial and distasteful. There is 
not one of his ‘ Simple Tales for the 
Young,’’ which does not pleasingly eluci- 
date to a child’s capacity some truth or 
virtue; and the same may be said of 
“Parley’s First Present,’ and ‘ The 
Child’s Cheerful Companion.”’ 

Mr. Macdonald has left a widow and 
two sons, and many sincere friends, to de- 
plore the loss of one, who, in the midst of 
much bodily infirmity in the latter part of 
his life, still maintained the same uniformly 
amiable disposition, and the pure and noble 
qualities of heart and mind which had cha- 
racterised his days of vigorous health. 

British Museum. Tuomas But ier. 


Wm. Russell Macdonald, Esqg.—Jas. Nisbet, Esq. 
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James Nisbet, Esa. 

Nov. 8. In Berners-street, in his 70th 
year, James Nisbet, esq. an eminent book- 
seller, and well-known publisher, chiefly of 
books of a religious class. 

Mr. Nisbet was a native of Kelso, where, 
some years since, he built and endowed a 
church and school. Though he came to 
London when young, to his early Scotish 
training he felt that he owed the formation 
of his character and much of his success 
in life, and he took a warm interest in all 
that related to educational and ecclesias- 
tical affairs in his native country. Few 
men have spent a life of more active and 
honourable usefulness, and many are the 
circles in which his welcome presence and 
genial influence will be missed. 

Mr. Nisbet was elected a liveryman of 
the Company of Stationers in 1822. 

Apart from his connexion with the trade 
departments of literature, a respectful tri- 
bute is due to the memory of one who has 
long been distinguished for his zeal and 
activityin many schemes of benevolence and 
philanthropy. In supporting charitable 
and religious institutions, both in London 
and in his native country of Scotland, his 
generosity was unbounded; and in the 
management of various societies, hospitals, 
and other public institutions in the metro- 
polis, he took an active personal share. 
In 1837 he contributed to establish the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, to 
which he presented a donation of 105/. and 
became one of its trustees. In 1848 he 
was elected President of the institution on 
the retirement of Cosmo Orme, esq. from 
that office. To the establishment and sup- 
port of Christian missions he was also a 
liberal contributor. 

His business will be continued by sur- 
viving members of his family. 


J.J. Cuaron, Esa., R. A. 

Nov. 14. At Kensington, John James 
Chalon, esq. R.A. 

Few painters had so great a range of 
subject. In his figures, his animals, his 
landscapes, and his marine pictures, we 
recognise the hand of a master, anda mind 
that fully comprehended what it placed be- 
fore us. His theme is sometimes from 
history or poetry, more often of the genre 
class, but, as is generally the case with 
original men, he is best when his subject 
is immediately from nature. 

In his execution he did not aim at ela- 
borate and minute finish, though some of 
his small landscapes, immediately from 
nature, prove that this was quite within 
the power of his hand ; but, whether he 
is minute or slight, his touch is always that 
of a painter who thoroughly understands 
what he is doing. In his figures and ani- 
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mals, large or small, we see that their 
structure is well understood, and his boats 
and shipping also show that he had made 
himself acquainted with the originals, 
which we do not find to be the case with all 
marine painters. 

In 1820, he published a series of 
sketches of Parisian manners, in which the 
incidents were admirably varied, and so 
selected as to display the most amusing 
points of national character, in connection 
with all that was most picturesque in the 
costume of the time, and with that true 
humour that never degenerates into carica- 
ture. Stothard, than whom there could be 
no better judge of such excellences, having 
expressed his great admiration of the work 
to a mutual friend, Mr. Chalon sent him 
a copy, and received in return an impres- 
sion of his etching of the Wellington 
shield. He was fond of the scenery of 
Switzerland, the land of his father and 
mother, and some of his finest landscapes 
are faithful transcripts of its mountains 
and lakes. Amongst these, a very noble 
work is his ‘‘ Castle of Chillon,’’ its lonely 
white walls strongly contrasting with the 
dark mountains that rise behind them, and 
glittering in the ripple of the clear blue 
lake. 

For more than forty years he was a 
constant attendant at the meetings of a 
sketching society of which he was an ori- 
ginal member ; and the designs he made 
on these occasions can scarcely be fewer 
than a thousand, comprising every class of 
subject, dashed off without previous pre- 
paration, for the theme was never an- 
nounced until the evening of meeting, 
Though it could not be expected that, taken 
up in this way, every subject should be 
treated with equal success, still his sketches 
display a wonderful fertility and readiness 
of mind; and, as compositions of forms, 
and light and shadow, they are always 
broad and masterly. Before the society 
was dissolved, which was not till declining 
health prevented his attendance at its 
meetings, colours were occasionally used, 
and this enabled him greatly to increase 
the value of his contributions by the bril- 
liance and harmony of tint he added to 
them. 

Those of his brother artists who were 
either members of the society, or visitors 
at its meetings, will not forget him on 
such occasions. They will not forget, 
while his pencil was engaged on the sub- 
ject of the night, how delightful a com- 
panion he ever was. They will not forget 
that constant flow of humour, often in- 
deed rising to wit, and to 

“* Wit that loved to play, not wound,”’ 
for he never ceased to be a gentleman. 
John Chalon was, in truth, a thoroughly 


J.J. Chalon, Esq. R.A—M?. W. H. Bartlett. 
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amiable and kind-hearted man; and, in 
his domestic relations, such a one as the 
writer of this brief notice, who had the 
happiness of knowing him intimately for 
five-and-thirty years, feels it beyond his 
power to describe.’”’—(Art Journal.) 


Mr. W, H. BartLetr. 

Sept. 25. On board the French steamer 
Egyptus, on its passage from the East, 
between Malta and Marseilles, in his 45th 
year, Mr. William Henry Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Kentish Town 
on the 26th March, 1809. In 1823 he was 
articled for seven years to Mr. John Brit- 
ton, the architectural antiquary,then busily 
engaged in the production of his important 
publications. 

‘« Finding considerable difficulties in ob- 
taining good and accurate architectural 
drawings, I was advised (writes Mr. Brit- 
ton, in a communication recently made to 
the Art Journal,) to follow the example of 
my friend Mr. Pugin, and take charge of 
pupils, who after a certain routine of study 
and practice might be qualified to make 
such sketches and drawings as might be 
required forthe publications in which I had 
embarked. Bartlett was the fourth pupil 
Ihad taken. For these I built a com- 
fortable and pleasant office in the midst of 
a garden—a rarity in London,—and pro- 
vided them with all necessary materials, 
and also numerous books, drawings, prints, 
and sketches for study. In the course of 
one year, Bartlett surpassed his associates 
and rivals in accuracy, style, and rapidity, 
though others had been practising more 
than double his time. I soon found 
that he was eager to view and dwell 
on the better class of works put before 
him; and was particularly inquisitive 
about maps, travels, voyages, geography, 
and even Paterson’s and other road books. 
To sketch and study from nature I sent 
him successively into Essex, Kent, Bed- 
fordshire, Wiltshire, and other parts of 
England ; following the footsteps and 
studying some of the buildings and scenes 
which had been previously examined and 
sketched by Prout, Cotman, Mackenzie, 
and other artists. After the second and 
third years’ study and diligent practice, he 
was occupied for some weeks on the ro- 
mantic and fine scenery around Dorking, 
and particularly in making finished draw- 
ings of landscape, and the mansion of The 
Deepdene, the classical country seat of the 
amiable and estimable Thomas Hope, Esq. 
On this occasion he was accompanied and 
greatly benefited by the valuable precepts 
and admirable example of Penry Williams, 
now successfully settled in Rome, who exe- 
cuted four or five very beautiful drawings 
of interiors of the sumptuous apartments 
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of that house. The drawings by these 
artists are now preserved in a folio volume 
at The Deepdene.”’ 

Mr. Bartlett was afterwards employed 
in making drawings for Mr. Britton’s Ca- 
thedral Antiquities from the churches of 
Bristol, Gloucester, and Hereford ; and his 
skill in landscape, and scenic effects, in- 
duced Mr. Britton to undertake his * Pic- 
turesque Antiquities of English Cities,’’ 
which forms a large quarto volume. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1829 Bartlett occupied 
several weeks in drawing the abbeys of 
Fountains, Roche, and Rievaulx, and other 
monastic ruins of Yorkshire. 

After having visited many parts of the 
British islands, Mr. Bartlett travelled to 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium ; America, the Uni- 
ted States, and Canada ; Turkey, Constan- 
tinople, Asia Minor, Syria, Italy, Greece, 
and the Grecian Archipelago ; Piedmont 
and Dauphiny ; Palestine, Egypt, Sinai, 
Arabia Petrea, and the Arabian deserts. 
He explored the East at five distinct times, 
in the years 1834 and 1835, again in 1842 
and in 1845, and a fifth time in 1853. He 
made four voyages to America, in the years 
1836, 7, and 8, in 1841, and in 1852. No 
less than nineteen large volumes in quarto 
are devoted to those countries and districts, 


nearly the whole of which contain copious 
and interesting letter-press from the fluent 
and able pen of Dr. Beattie, who accom - 
panied the artist in some of his voyages 


and travels. The number of plates they 
contain, engraved from his drawings, is not 
far short of onethousand. Most of these 
publications have had a considerable sale. 
Of that on Switzerland twenty thousand 
copies have been sold: and the publishers 
of the two quarto volumes on Scotland 
(Messrs. Virtue) have declared that forty 
thousand pounds were expended on their 
production, which gave employment, it is 
presumed, to above one thousand persons. 

For some years past Mr. Bartlett has 
also produced other embellished volumes, 
generally of a religious character, of which 
he was the author as well as artist. The 
interesting character of the first of these, 
his “‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’’ published. 
in 1844, probably led to the success of its 
followers. The next was The Topography 
of Jerusalem, 1845; followed by— Forty 
Days in the Desert, 1848 ; The Nile Boat, 
1849 ; The Overland Route, 1850; Foot- 
steps of our Lord, 1851; Pictures from 
ro 1852; and The Pilgrim Fathers, 

53. 

Mr. Bartlett had again undertaken a 
journey to the East, in order to visit some 
ancient remains of Biblical interest, to 
furnish the materials for a new book, which 
has been published since his decease under 
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the title of ‘‘ Jerusalem Revisited.” On 
his passage from Greece he was suddenly 
taken ill, and died on the following day. 

To the talents of an accomplished ar- 
tist, and a popular writer, whose descrip- 
tions of society as well as scenery have 
been generally admired, Mr. Bartlett added 
those higher qualities which formed a bond 
of affectionate attachment with all who knew 
him intimately. He has left a widow and 
young family, and it is stated that he had 
not been able to retain any copyright in his 
numerous works. 

It is announced that Dr. Beattie is pre- 
paring for publication a small volume on 
the life and works of Mr. Bartlett. 

An interesting Collection of his drawings, 
made for the purpose of illustrating the 
following works—Finden’s Ports and Har- 
bours of Great Britain ; Beattie’s Scot- 
land, Switzerland, and Waldenses ; Scenes 
and Antiquities of Ireland; Wright’s His- 
tory of Essex; Views in Holland and Bel- 
gium; Dr. Stebbing’s Christian in Pales- 
tine; Views in the East; Miss Pardoe’s 
Beauties of the Bosphorus and Constanti- 
nople ; Views on the Danube, &c.—were 
sold by auction by Messrs. Southgate and 
Barrett, Jan. 28th. 


Mrs. Liston. 

Sept. 19. Mrs. Liston. 

This lady’s maiden name was Tyrer ; 
and she was born in London about the 
year 1780. She was a pupil of Kelly, and 
of Mrs. Crouch, and first performed in 
public at the concerts of the Rotunda in 
Dublin. In 1800 Mr. Colman induced 
her to tread the stage of the Haymarket, 
as Josephine in the Children in the Wood ; 
when she was received with deserved ap- 
plause. Shortly after, she appeared at 
Covent Garden as Margery in Love in a 
Village. Onthe 23d March 1807 she was 
married to the late celebrated John Liston. 
She continued on the stage until 1823 ; 
always a favourite with the public, in her 
dialogue as well as her song: though in 
stature almost a dwarf. One of her best 
parts was the very appropriate one of 
Queen Dollalolla in Tom Thumb. In 
that character her mock-heroic dignity 
and pompous declamation were irresistibly 
comic, and her songs were given with 
equal sweetness and vivacity. : 

Liston died on the 22d March 1846; 
and memoirs of him will be found in our 
vol. xxv. pp. 547, 660. They had one 
son, Capt. John Terry Liston, of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, who has died since his 
mother, on the 20th Nov.; and a daughter 
Emma, who formed a marriage, which 
was not attended with happiness, with 
Rodwell the musical composer, and had 
issue two daughters. 
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James Toomson, M.D. 

James Thomson, M.D. Assistant Sur- 
geon of the 44th Regiment. 

His commission was dated Feb. 11, 1848. 

The following extract from one of the 
letters descriptive of the field of the Alma, 
forms the best memorial of the services of 
Dr. Thomson :— 

It was written when the English army 
was about to march forward, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of September :— 

“ Alas! that plain is covered with the 
wounded Russians still. Nearly sixty long 
hours have they passed in agony on the 
ground, and now, with but little hope of 
help or succour more, we must leave them 
ag they lie. All this nameless inconceiv- 
able misery—this cureless pain—to be 
caused by the caprice of one man! Seven 
hundred and fifty wounded men are still 
upon the ground, and we can do nothing 
forthem. Their wounds have been bound 
and dressed—we have done all we can do 
for them—and now, unable as we are to 
take them along with us or to send them 
away, we must depart. Ere our troops 
marched, however, General Estcourt, by 
order of Lord Raglan, sent into the Tartar 
village up the valley, into which the inha- 
bitants were just returning, and having 
procured the attendance of the head men, 
he proceeded to explain to them that the 
wounded Russians would be confided to 
their charge, and that they were to feed 
and maintain them, and when they were 
well they were to be let gotheir ways. In 
order to look after their wounds an Eng- 
lish surgeon was left behind with these 750 
men. This most painful and desolate duty 
devolved on Dr. Thomson, of the 44th 
regiment. He was told his mission would 
be his protection in case the Cossacks 
came, and that he was to hoist a flag of 
truce should the enemy appear in sight, 
and then, provided with some rum, biscuit, 
and salt meat, he was left alone with his 
charge. Ere the army went, however, 
one of the Russian officers addressed the 
wounded and explained the position in 
which they were placed, and they promised 
to obey Dr. Thomson’s orders, to protect 
him as far as they could, and to acquaint 
any Russian force which might arrive with 
the peculiar circumstances under which he 
was among them.’’ 

Dr. Thomson performed this arduous 
duty with the utmost fortitude and assi- 
duity ; and died of cholera a few days after 
rejoining the army. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nor. 9. At East Halton, Linc. aged 54, the Rev. 
James David Glover, late Vicar of that place (1842). 
He was of St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1823. 

Nov. 11. In Devonshire-place, aged 77, the Rev. 
John Hume Spry, D.D. Rector of St. Marylebourn, 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Middlesex, and a Prebendary of Canterbury. He 
was a son of the Rev. Benjamin Spry, Vicar of St, 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and a Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, a relative of Dr. Hume, formerly Bishop of 
that diocese. He was educated at Winchester and 
at Oriel college, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
1799, M.A. 1802, B. and D.D. 1824. On enter- 
ing holy orders he was first curate to his father, 
and afterwards for some time assistant to Mr. 
Archdeacon Daubeny, at Christ church, Bath. 
In 1814 he became minister of Christ church, Bir- 
mingham ; and on his leaving that town he was 
presented with a silver waiter, weighing 250 ounces, 
inscribed, ‘‘ To the Reverend John Hume Spry, 
M.A. the congregation of Christ Church, Birming- 
ham, in grateful recollection of his zealous and 
faithful ministry during a period of eleven years, 
present this tribute of their sincere and affection- 
ate regard.” He was presented to the rectory of 
Marylebourn by Lord Liverpool, then Prime Minis- 
ter, in 1825; and to his canonry at Canterbury by 
the Duke of Wellington in 1828. Dr. Spry pub- 
lished, Reflections on the tendency of a publica- 
tion entitled, Hints to the Public and Legislature 
on the nature and effect of Evangelical Preaching. 
1809. 8vo. Inquiry into the claims of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to the support of mem- 
bers of the Established Church. 1810. 8vo. Fur- 
ther observations on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 1812. 8vo. His body was interred in a 
vault beneath the chapter-house at Canterbury, 
attended by many ofthe neighbouring clergy. The 
service was performed by Archdeacon Harrison. 

Nov. 14. At Clifton, the Rev. Thomas Scott 
Smyth, Vicar of St. Austell, Cornwall, and a Pre- 
bendary of Exeter. He was of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, and having been elected a Fel- 
low of Oriel college, M.A. 1801. In 1838 he was 
presented by the Queen to the ministry of Bruns- 
wick Chapel, in the parish of St. Marylebourn. 

At Alexandria, of fever, on his return from a 
tour in Syria, the Rev. Francis Owen, Perp. Curate 
of Crookes, in the parish of Sheffield (1845). He 
was of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1827, 
M.A, 1834. 

Nov. 16. Aged 54, the Rev. Thomas Young, 
Rector of Stockleigh Pomeroy, Devonshire, to 
which he was collated by the Bishop of Exeter 
in 1847. 

Nov. 18. The Rey. Stanier James Porten, Rector 
of Charlwood, Surrey (1850). He was of Brazenose 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1807. 

Nov. 20. At Olveston, Glouc. the Rev. Zenry 
Harvey, Vicar of that parish (1821), a Canon of 
Bristol (1850), and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge. He was of Christ church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1822. 

Nov. 21. At Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts. aged 68, 
the Rey. Francis Joseph Faithfull, Rector of that 
parish with Totteridge (1829), Canon of Lincoln 
(1846), Dean Rural, and Chaplain to the Marquess 
of Salisbury. He was educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ school, and thence elected a probationer 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, in 1803, 
graduated B.C.L. 1811, and married in 1814. 

Aged 60, the Rev. William Staresmore Marvyn, 
Vicar of Shawbury, Salop (1826). He was of 
University college, Oxford, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1820. 

Nov. 28. At Clifton, aged 40, the Rev. John 
Curry Harris, Curate of Westport St. Mary, 
Malmesbury, Wilts. He was of Worcester college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1839. He was for six 
years Curate of Nynehead, Som. and on leaving 
that parish in 1851 was presented by the inha- 
bitants with a silver tea-service and a copy of 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 

Nov. 30. At Hintlesham, Suffolk, aged 56, the 
Rev. William Henry Deane, Rector of that parish 
(1822). He was of University college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1820. He married Nov. 2, 1837, Elizabeth 
Christian, youngest dau. of the late Brig.-Gen. 
Anstruther, of Balcaskie, co. Fife. 

Dec. 2. At Wootton, in the Isle of Wight, aged 
71, the Rev. Richard Walton White, Rector of that 
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place and of Upcerne, Dorset, a justice of the peace 
for Hampshire, and for many years chairman of 
the petty sessions for the Isle of Wight, and F.S.A. 
He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 1806, 
M.A. 1809. The advowson of Wootton was be- 
queathed to him by his godfather the Rev. Richard 
Walton in Dec. 1803, and he was instituted to it in 
1808. He was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1819. 

Dec. 3. Aged 28, the Rev. James Leycester Bal- 
four, Head Master of Kepier Grammar School, 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. He was of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1849, M.A. 185.. 

At Mildenhall, Wilts, aged 60, the Rev. George 
Pocock Buxton, Rector of that parish (1822). He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1817, 
M.A. 1820. 

At Watford, Herts, aged 79, the Hon. and Rey. 
William Robert Capel, Vicar of that parish (1799), 
Rector of Rayne, Essex (1805), uncle to the Earl 
of Essex, and Chaplain to her Majesty. He was 
the fourth son of William-Anne-Holles the fourth 
Earl, by Frances, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, K.B. and Lady Frances 
Coningsby. He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 
1798, M.A.1799. He married June 7, 1802, Sarah, 
only daughter of Samuel Salter, esq. of Rickmans- 
worth ; and by that lady, who survives him, he 
has left issue two sons and four daughters: 1. 
William Capel, esq. who married in 1831 Jane- 
Anne, second daughter of Thomas Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Micklefield, Herts. ; 2. Jane-Selina, married 
in 1826 to Thomas Truesdale Clarke, esq. of 
Swakesleys, Middlesex; 3. Louisa, married in 
1831 to the Rev. James Charles Clutterbuck, 
Vicar of Long Wittenham, Berks. ; 4. Georgiana, 
married in 1829 to the Rev. Nathaniel Francis 
Wodehouse, Vicar of Worle and Dulverton, co. 
Somerset, cousin of Lord Wodehouse; 5. Edward- 
Samuel, Captain in the Bengal army, who married 
in 1838 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 


James Bennie, esq. of Demerara, and has issue 
two sons and one daughter ; and 6. Isabel. 

In London, aged 42, the Rev. Zhomas Alcock 
Hedley, of Cotham Park, Bristol. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 62, the Rev. Edward 


Page, Rector of Bawdrip, Som. (1835). He was 
the eldest and sole surviving son of William Page, 
esq. formerly Member of Council at Bombay. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1817, M.A. 
1822. Z 

At Glenalwen, North Wales, aged 53, the Rev. 
William Wilson, M.A. Canon of Manchester, and 
Incumbent of St. Andrew’s church in that city. 
He was Curate of the large metropolitan parish 
of All Souls’, Langham-place, for some years, 
and was elected a Chaplain (now called Minor 
Canon) of Manchester Collegiate church, Feb. 
20, 1841; and having been a hard-working, 
amiable, and unassuming parish priest, and the 
Dean and Chapter wishing to recognise useful 
and valuable services in the ministrations of the 
cathedral, and feeling on that ground that no one 
had a stronger claim than Mr. Wilson, he was 
appointed a residentiary Canon, 20 Feb. 1854, on 
the death of his early friend the Rev. Oswald Ser- 
geant, M.A. On the 3d Oct. 1854, he was pre- 
sented to the incumbency of St. Andrew’s, An- 
coats, near Manchester, by the Dean and Chapter. 
He died after a lingering illness, and his body was 
interred at Prestwich, near Manchester, where his 
wife had been buried about two years since, leay- 
ing nine orphan children. He was a gentle, bene- 
volent, and pious Christian minister, and de- 
servedly respected for his various merits. He was 
the author ofa volume of miscellaneous Sermons. 

Dec.4. At Coddington, Cheshire, aged 49, the 
Rev. Thomas Boydell, Rector of that parish (1840), 
and a magistrate for the county. He was of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831. 

At Lazonby, Cumberland, the Rev. Gerard @. 
Lawson, Vicar of Kirkoswald (1828). 

At Wolstaston, Shropshire, aged 65, the Rey, 
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Henry Male, Curate of that parish. He was of 
St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1810, M.A. 1814. 

Dec. 5. At Botleigh, Hampshire, aged 81, the 
Rev. Richard Baker, M.A. Rector of that parish 
(1803). He had two sons in the church, one of 
whom, the Rev. Thomas Scott Baker, M.A. died 
in 1834, aged 33; and the second, the Rev. James 
Scott Baker, who was some time Curate of Staines, 
co. Middlesex, where he seceded from the Church, 
died in 18.. aged 30. 

Dec.6. At Mordiford, Herefordshire, aged 77, 
the Rev. Charles John Bird, Rector of that place 
(1803), and of Dinedor (1801), and F.S.A. He was 
of Magdalene college, Camb. B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802. 

In Dublin, 27, of malignant small-pox, 
caught in his devotion to a soldier of artillery who 
died in the Military Hospital, the Rev. John Kirk- 
land, M.A. He was the only son of Alexander 
Mackenzie Kirkland, esq. of Glasgow ; and was of 
St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1850, M.A. 1853. 

At ant aged 47, the Rev. John Procter, 
Curate of Weston, Nottinghamshire. He was of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1829. 

Dec.7. At Leamington, aged 68, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cleaver. He was the eldest son of the Right 
Rev. William Cleaver, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. He was admitted a King’s scholar at West- 
minster in 1797, elected to Christ church, Oxford, 
in 1803; and graduated B.A. 1807, M.A. 1809. He 
was collated by his father to the rectory of New- 
town, co. Montgomery; to the sinecure rectory of 
Llanvawr, co. Merioneth, 1809; and to the rectory 
of Denbigh in 18.. The last he exchanged for 
the rectory of Wanlip, in Leicestershire, in 1818 ; 
which last he resigned in 1831. In 1810 he became 
Precentor of St. Asaph, which appointment he also 
resigned in 18.. 

At Ellingham, Northumberland, aged 79, the 
Rev. Charles Perigal, Vicar of that parish (1803). 
He was of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1800, M.A. 1803. 

At Sanctuary house, Stratton, Cornwall, aged 88, 
the Rev. John Skinner King. He was of Exeter 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1788. 

At Hornsey, Middlesex, the Rev. William Snell, 
late Curate of Fleet, Lincolnshire. Mr. Snell was 
a native of Crediton. Having from an early 
a desire to become a minister of the Gospel, but 
not having been able to obtain ordination in the 
Church, he was for eighteen years a preacher 
among the Dissenters; but in 1838 he was ordained 
by Bishop Stanley at Norwich, and officiated in 
the churches of St. Margaret and St. Nicholas at 
Lynn. In 1847 he removed to Fleet in Lincolnshire, 
where he continued to officiate until Sept. 1851, 
when he received a severe spinal injury in a colli- 
sion near the Hornsey station. From that time it 
had been impossible to remove him, and the ex. 
penses of his maintenance and attendance at Horn- 
sey were defrayed by the Great Northern Company, 
The Rector of Hornsey, the Rev. H. Harvey, has 
remarked in a recent sermon, “A sufferer for 
more than three years, he was singularly patient 
and peaceful, ever calm and cheerful, hopeful and 
thankful to the very last. An active and devoted 
minister, of a catholic and Christian spirit, a 
humble and hearty worker in the vineyard of his 
Lord, he was stopped in his career of usefulness 
+.+.but he preached by his patient continuance 
in daily dying. I went to my sick friend nomi- 
nally to teach, but I ever found that I had been the 
learner.” 

At Clifford, Herefordsh. aged 84, the Rev. John 
Trumper, Vicar of that parish (1818). He was of 
Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1794. 

Dec.8. Aged 76, the Rev. Thomas Tracy Cox- 
well, Rector of Horton, Bucks (1850). He was of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803. 

Aged 82, the Rev. John Shaw, Vicar of Benge- 
worth, Wore. (1803). He was of Lincoln college, 
—_ B.A. 1796, M.A. 1800. 

ec. 10. At Weymouth, aged 77, the Rev. James 
Leonard Jackson, late Rector of Swanage, Dorset. 
He was of Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A, 
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1799, M.A. 1802. He was presented to the rectory 
of Turner’s Piddle, co. Dorset, in 1809, to the 
vicarage of Allpiddle in 1811; and afterwards to 
the rectory of Church Knowle, and that of Swan- 
age, Dorsetshire. His eldest son, Francis Jackson, 
M.D. was married Aug. 29, 1839, to Mary-Beadon, 
eldest dau. of Edw. Turner, € esq. 

Dec. 13. At Wantage, Berks, aged 59, the Rev. 
Caleb E. Birt, M.A. 

At Marcham-le-F en, Line. aged 82, the Ven. 
William Good , Ar of Carlisle, Rec- 
tor of Marcham-le-Fen, and Vicar of Great Saikeld, 
Cumberland. He was the son of the Rev. Edmund 
Goodenough, sometime an usher of Westminster, 
and who died Vicar of Swindon, Wilts, in 1807, 
by a sister of Sir William Elias Taunton, of Ox- 
ford. He was admitted a King’s scholar at West- 
minster in 178-, elected to Christ church, Oxford, 
in 1790, and graduated B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797. He 
for sometime assisted his uncle the Rev. Samuel 
Goodenough, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, whose 
eldest daughter he married, in the charge of a 
private school at Ealing in Middlesex, and after- 
wards succeeded him in it. In 1811 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Warkworth in Northum- 
berland by his uncle the Bishop; in 1818 to the 
rectory of Marcham-le-Fen ; and to that of Great 
Salkeld in 1827. He became Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle in 1826. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Charles Farnsworth Nixon, 
of Lincoln college, Oxford, B.A. 1845, M.A. 1848, 
He was the youngest son of the late John Nixon, 
esq. of Nottingham. 

At West Kington, Wilts, aged 72, the Rev. Zd- 
ward Ravenshaw, Rector of that place (1816). He 
was of Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1804, M.A. 
1808. He married in 1839 Jemima -Charlotte, 
third daughter of John Ibbotson, esq. of Ealing, 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 16. At Elmham St. Cross, Suffolk, the Rev. 
C. B. Bruce, Rector of South Elmham St. Cross 
with Homersfield (1832), and of South Elmham 
St. James (1828). 

Dec. 17. At Whitley, Lancashire, aged 35, the 
Rev. Walter Haliburton, Rector of Coreby, Salop 
(1846). He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844. 

Dec. 19. At Wistantow, Shropshire, aged 79, 
the Rev. Christopher Swainson, Rector of that place 
(1816), Vicar of Clun (1805), and a Prebendary 
of Hereford (1808). He was of Worcester college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1799. His widow Eliza- 
beth died two days after him, aged 71. 

Dec. 22. At his father’s residence in Amster- 
dam, the Rev. J/enry Pauli, B.A. late Curate of 
Escomb, Durham. He was of Worcester college, 
Oxford, B.A. 185-. 

Dec. 23. At Great Marlow, Bucks, aged 76, the 
Rev. Giles Haworth Peel, of the Grotto, Basildon, 
Berks, formerly of Avon Cliff, Warwickshire, In- 
cumbent of Ince, Cheshire. He was the second 
son of Jonathan Peel, of Accrington, co. Lanc. 
merchant, (who was a younger brother of Sir 
Robert Peel, the first Baronct,) by his first wife, 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Giles Haworth, of Black- 
burn. His elder son William was married in 1838 
to Julia, only daughter of William Whitworth, esq. 
of Stanley, Wilts. 

Dec. 25. Aged 80, the Rev. William Williams, 
B.D. Vicar of Stokesay, Shropshire. 

The Rev. Thomas Thexton, Vicar of Darton, 
Yorkshire (1840). 

Dec, 28. Aged 85, the Rev. Joshua Rovwley, 
Rector of East Bergholt, Suffolk (1819), and 
of Holton St. Mary (1824). He was the third 
son of Rear-Admiral Sir Joshua Rowley, the 
first Baronet, by Sarah, daughter of Bartholomew 
Burton, of Petersham, esq. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794. He 
married Mary, daughter of Henry Scortield, esq. 
and had issue. 

At Ysceifiog, aged 75, the Rev. Rowland Wil- 
liams, M.A. Canon of St. Asaph, and Rector of 
Ysceifiog. He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 
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1802, M.A. 1805. He was formerly examining 
chaplain to Bishops Cleaver and Luxmoore. He 
was collated by the latter to the vicarage of Meivod 
in 1819, and to that of Ysceifiog in 1836. On his 
removal from the former parish the inhabitants 
and neighbouring gentry and clergy presented him 
a silver salver, as “a token of unfeigned respect 
for his conduct as a magistrate and rural dean 
during a period of 17 years.” He was one of the 


revisers of the Welsh translation of the Prayer- 
book 


Dec. 30. At Godmanchester, Huntingd. the Rev. 
Charles Gray, Vicar of that parish,and Prebendary 
of Chichester (1825). He was the second son of 
the late Right Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Bristol; and brother to the present Bishop of 
Cape Town. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826. He was presented 
to Godmanchester by the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster in 1829. He married Jan. 11, 1838, 
Agnes, daughter of James Norris, esq. of Hughen- 
den house, Bucks. 

Aged 47, the Rev. William M. Crosthwaite, Rec- 
tor of Dromdaleague, and Prebendary in the ca- 
thedral church of Cork. 

Dec. 31. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 63, the 
Rev. John Stevenson Geary, formerly of Brentford. 

Lately. The Rev. William Coupland, M.A. Rector 
of Acton Beauchamp, Worc. (1828), and Brock- 
hampton, Herefordshire. 

Jan.\. Aged 54, the Rev. Ldward Gwyn Blyth, 
Rector of Burnham Deepdale, Norfolk (1824). He 
was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1822, 
M.A. 1825. 

Jan.3. At Lynmouth, aged 78, Rev. Thomas 
Roe, Rector of Brendon, Devon (1831), and of 
Oare, Somerset (1842). He was of Balliol college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1799. 

At Bulwark, co. Brecon, aged 79, the Rev. 
Thomas Vaughan, Rector of Llandevailog, in that 
county (1830), and Vicar of Billingsley, Shrop- 
shire (1823). He was of Jesus college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803. 

Jan. 4. At Lowick, co. Northampton, aged 61, 
the Rev. John Stoddart, D.D. Rector of that place 
and Islip. He was formerly Fellow of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1816, as fifth Se- 
nior Optime, M.A. 1819. For some years he was 
Perp. Curate of New Brentford, Middlesex, and he 
published, in 1841, “ The Origin of Death and the 
Remedy of Death,” a Sermon on the death of 
Colonel Clitherow. He was presented to the rec- 
tories of Lowick and Islip in 1842. His second and 
last surviving son, the Rev. Henry Frederick Stod- 
dart, died in 1852, aged 26. His eldest dau. Eliza- 
beth-Anne, was married in 1845 to Andrew Mose- 
ley, esq. of Great Ormond-street. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Harrison Taylor, Vicar of 
Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorkshire (1847). He was 
of University coll. Oxford, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. 

Jan. 5. At Fulford, York, aged 49, the Rev. 
James Layton Brown, Perp. Curate of Holbeck, in 
the parish of Leeds (1835). He was of University 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1828. 

At L eamington, aged 64, the Rev. James Davies, 
of Haverhill, Essex. 

Jan. 6. At Saxlingham, Norfolk, in his 67th 
year, the Rev. Sheldon Jodrell, Rector of that 
parish (1812), brother to Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, * 
Bart. He was the youngest son of Richard Paul 
Jodrell, esq. by Vertue, eldest dau. and coh. of 
Edward Hase, esq. of Sall, Norfolk. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, 
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June 21. At Sattara, Bombay Presidency, aged 
52, Edward Hunt, esq. late Lieut. Ist Gren. Bom- 
bay N.I. second son of the late Rey. Edward Hunt, 
Rector of Benefield and Stoke Doyle, Northampt. 

June 28. At Auckland, New Zealand, aged 46, 
Anne La Trobe, wife of Major Cockcraft, 58th Regt. 
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July 13. At Grantchester, aged 63, Mr. John 
Deighton, of Cambridge, bookseller. He was 
elected a liveryman of the Stationers’ Company 
in 1804, 

July 23. In Little Distaff-lane, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, Mr. David N. Shury, printer. He became 
a liveryman of the Stationers’ Company in 1798, 
and was for some time an able assistant to Messrs. 
Strahan and Preston. He was afterwards a master- 
printer in Berwick-street, Soho, where he was 
unsuccessful, owing, perhaps, to a too convivial 
disposition. 

Aug.4. At Melbourne, Victoria, Christina-Watt, 
wife of Charles W. Sievwright, esq. late Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Aug. 9. At Melbourne, Charles Sutherland, 
esq. late of Mincing-lane and Blackheath. 

Aug... On board the Isabella, foundered be- 
tween Sydney and Clarence River, N. S. Wales, 
in his 18th year, Arthur de Veulle Tindal, third 
surviving son of Charles Tindal, esq. Comm. R.N. 
and agent of the Bank of England at Birmingham. 

Aug. 13. At his son-in-law’s in Great Russell-st. 
Covent Garden, in his 64th year, Commander 
Thomas Holloway, R.N. He entered the service 
in 1806 on board the Utrecht 64, was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1812 into the Fame 74, but was not em- 
ployed after 1814. He became a retired Com- 
mander in 18.. 

Aug. 17. At Dorchester, Lieut. Charles Ches- 
wick, R.N. (1815), on the reserved list. 

Aug. 26. At Melbourne,aged 62, Comm. George 
Blurton, R.N. of Station Peak, near Geelong. He 
entered the navy in 1803 on board the Thisbe, was 
made Lieutenant 1812, and was at the battle of 
Algiers in 1816 as senior of the Mutine 18. For 
some years he held the Semaphore station at 
Godalming. 

Sept. 1. Drowned in the China Seas, aged 27, 
Harcourt M. Stewart, Chief Officer of the Jemima 
Pereira, second son of the Rev. John Stewart, of 
Liberton. 

Sept.6. Mr. Henry Michael Staunton, elected 
a liveryman of the Stationers’ Company in 1836. 
He was the younger son of Mr. Michael Staunton, 
stationer, in the Strand. 

Sept. 13. At Rondebosch, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 39, Bicton Hull, esq. surgeon, J.P. Mr. Hull 
was several years a resident of Plymouth, which 
he left in 1848. He has left a widow and two 
children. 

Sept.19. In Osborne-terr. Clapham-read, aged 
74, retired Commander Robert Baslin, R.N. He 
was the fourth son of John Baslin, esq. of Tidwell, 
Devon, entered the navy in 1796, and was made 
Lieutenant in the Belleisle 74 in 1803. As second 
of the Blanche 46, in an action with La Guerriere 
of 50 guns in July 1806, he received a musket-ball 
through the thigh, in consideration of which he 
received 2007. from the Patriotic Fund. Being 
wrecked off Ushant in 1807, he was detained pri- 
soner in France until the peace in 1814. He ac- 
cepted his retired rank in 1836: and married in 
1818 Miss Sarah Boucant of Guernsey, by whom 
he had issue one daughter. 

Sept. 25. Lieut. Henry Duncan Blanckley, R.N. 
eldest son of the late Capt. Edward Blanckley, 
R.N. who died in 1845, by Harriet, third daughter 
of George Matcham, esq. and niece to Admiral the 
first Lord Nelson. He entered the army in 1832, 
passed his examination in 1839, and was made 
Lieutenaht in Dec. 1844, after which he served in 
the Rattle and Inflexible steam-sloops. 

Oct.6. At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, Wil- 
liam Musgrave, esq. First Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

Oct. 11. On her passage to England for reco- 
very of her health, aged 33, Isabella, wife of Capt. 
C. W. Ford, 42d Bengal N. Inf. 

Oct. 12. At Balaklava, aged 36, Capt. John 
Auchmuty, 57th Regt. (1847), son of late John 
A’hmuty, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct. 16. At Exmouth, aged 45, Commander 
Reynell Charles Michell, R.N. Inspecting Officer 
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of Coast Guard. He entered the navy in 1822, and 
as midshipman of the Arachne 18 bore an active 
part in the hostilities in Ava. He was made Lieu- 
tenant 1829, and served in the Satellite 18, Chal- 
lenger 28, and as senior of the Raleigh 18, Tyne 26, 
and Hydra steamer. He was made Commander 
1843, and in 1847 appointed to the Devastation 
steam-sloop. 

At Bayswater, aged 74, Capt. Charles Frederick 
Squire, R.N. He entered the service in 1795 on 
board the Magnificent 74, Capt. Matthew Squire : 
was made Lieutenant 1802, Commander in 1811, 
and retired Captain 1843. He served for fifteen 
years on full pay. 

Oct. 24. At Stamford, aged 62, Commander 
Henry Gladwell Etough, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1805 on board the Druid 32: was at the 
surrender of Madeira in 1807, and as acting Master 
of the Shannon 50 was particularly recommended 
for his conduct at the memorable capture of the 
American Chesapeake of the same force, and in 
consequence promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
He served in that capacity in several vessels from 
1814 to 1820, but was altogether only eleven years 
on full pay. He became Commander in 18... 

At the house of his brother, Dorumdah, Bengal, 
Capt. James Rattray, 2nd Bengal Gren. son of the 
late Charles Rattray, M.D. of Daventry. 

Oct. 25, At Cape Town, aged 26, Charles-Mann, 
eldest son of the late Charles Palk, esq. of Little 
Hempstone, Devon. 

Oct.28. At Madras, Sarah, wife of Peter Orr, esq. 

At Egmore, Madras, Col. Peter Whannell, 32d 
Madras N. Inf. 

Oct. 31. At Stoke, aged 75,retired Commander 
Daniel Little Couch, R.N. He entered the service 
in 1789 on board the Adamant 50; when in the 
Fisgard 46 was wounded at the capture of I’Im- 
mortalité 42, and was made Lieutenant in the 
Serpent 1799. Whilst serving in the Hero in 1805 
he witnessed the capture of the Marengo 80 and 
Belle Poule 40, of the former of which he was 
made Prize-master. He became a retired Com- 
mander 1830. 

Nov. 1. At Jaulnah, aged 21, Harriet-Isabella, 
wife of Lieut. Septimus Hodgson, 2d Madras Ca- 
valry, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. E. Litchfield, late 
commanding the same regiment. 

Nov. 5. From wounds received at Inkermann, 
Ensign Horatio J. Thompson, 30th Regt. eldest 
son of James Wyard Thompson, esq. late of King- 
ston-on-Thames. 

Nov. 6. In the City Road, Mr. William Starkey, 
formerly a stationer in Newgate-street and Wat- 
ling-street. He was elected a liveryman of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1794. 

Nov. 7. Before Sebastopol, from wounds re- 
ceived in the battle of Inkermann, Lieut. John 
Dillon Ross-Lewin, 30th Regt. which he entered 
as Ensign in 1847. He had much distinguished 
himself in the repulse of the Russian attack on the 
26th Oct. At Inkermann he commanded a com- 
pany, and was mortally wounded after seven 
hours’ hard fighting. He was theyoungest son of 
the late Major Ross-Lewin, of Ross-hill, co. Clare, 
who was himself in eleven general actions and 
sieges, and wounded at Salamanca. 

Nov. 8. At Scutari, of wounds received in the 
charge of the Scots Greys, at Balaklava, Francis- 
Beaufort, third son of Capt. Maconochie, R.N. 

Nov. 11. At Roselle, Ayrshire, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Miss Euphemia French, dau. of Wil- 
liam French, esq. merchant, formerly Lord Provost 
of Glasgow. 

Nov. 12. At Blackheath, Mr. George Ledger, 
one of the Bridgemasters of the city of London. 
He was elected a liveryman of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1813, and was formerly a stationer in 
Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside, and Bucklersbury. 

Nov. 14. In the hurricane off Balaklava, on 
board the Prince, (together with Capt. Baynton, 
R.N. of whom a memoir is given in a preceding 
page, and others already noticed in pp. 106, 107,) 
aged 16, Charles W. Adam, midshipman, younger 
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son of J. Adam, esq. of Boulogne; aged 18, Ford 
Ainslie, esq. sixth officer, fifth son of Montague 
Ainslie, esq. of Grizedale Hall, Hawkshead, Lanc. ; 
aged 16, Sholto G. Douglas, midshipman, eldest 
son of W. H. Douglas, esq. barrister-at-law ; aged 
29, John Goodall, Commander of the vessel, eldest 
son of W. Goodall, esq. of Stoke, Devonport; 
Joseph Richardson, chief officer, second son of 
John Richardson, esq. of Swansea; and Dr. Spence, 
Inspector of Naval Hospitals. 

Wrecked off Balaklava, while in command of 
H.M. transport Rip Van Winkle, aged 29, Felix 
Samuel Allen, youngest son of the late Dr. Allen, 
LL.D. of Bath. 

Wrecked at Balaklava, Richard Onslow Lewis, 
Capt. of the Resolute, son of the late Lieut. Robert 
Lewis, R.N. of Brighton, and grandson of the late 
Adm. Sir Richard Onslow, Bart. G.C.B. In the 
same vessel, aged 40, Lieut. John Stephens, R.N. 
son of the late Rev. Darell Stephens, of Trewor- 
nan, Cornwall. Also, Lieut. Henry Sainsbury, 
R.N. late of H.M.S. Investigator. 

Aged 33, Augustus Charles Stapleton Somerset, 
esq. youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Robert Edward Henry Somerset. 

Nov. 20. On a special service, in which he 
highly distinguished himself, near Sebastopol, 
Lieut. Henry Tryon, Rifle brig. second son of 
Thomas Tryon, esq. of Bulwick Park, co. North- 
ampton. 

Nov. 21. In the camp before Sebastopol, aged 
22, Lieut. Arthur Francis Maine, 77th Regt. second 
son of the Rey. J. T. Maine, of Bighton Wood, 
Hampshire. 

Nov. 23. Before Sebastopol, of cholera, aged 
21, Richard Morris, of H.M. ship Wasp, youngest 
son of the late Richard Morris, esq. of Ballycaman, 
co. Waterford, and grandson of the Very Rev. 
Ussher Lee, Dean of Waterford. 

At Constantinople, where he had been conveyed 
from Balaklava, aged 31, Capt. Samuel Toosey 
Williams, of the Scots Greys (half of which he had 
passed in her Majesty’s service), eldest son of B. 
B. Williams, esq. of Buscot Park, Berks, and West- 
bourne-terrace. 

Nov. 24. Henry Osburne Seward, esq. of Cork, 
formerly of Demerara. 

At Alphington, Devon, aged 67, Charles Lewis, 
esq. for forty-five years the Secretary of the West of 
England Insurance Company. Having previously 
filled a situation in the Imperial Company, he 
joined the West of England office in 1808, and was 
elected Secretary in 1809. At that time its busi- 
ness was wholly confined to the four Western 
counties. During his career it became the sixth in 
business in the kingdom. 

Nov. 26. At Constantinople, Lieut. Arthur Henry 
Thistlethwaite, Scots Fusilier Guards, youngest 
son of the late Thos. Thistlethwaite, esq. of South- 
wick Park, Hants, by his second wife Tryphena, 
dau. of the late Henry Bathurst, Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. He highly distinguished himself at 
Alma and Inkermann. 

Nov. 27. Before Sebastopol, Arthur William 
Godfrey, Lieut. Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, second 
son of John Godfrey, esq. of Brooke House, Ash, 
near Sandwich. 

Nov. 28. At Scutari, aged 31, William Browne, 
esq. Surgeon 55th Regt. He accompanied the 
Staff through the battle of the Alma and the other 
engagements ; and died of remittent fever, brought 
on by incessant attention to the sick and wounded, 
and by exposure on the heights of Sebastopol. 

At Scutari, Josiah Holford, Lieut. in the 28th 
Regt. 

Before Sebastopol, aged 19, Lieut. Donald G. C. 
Maclachlan, R. Art. eldest son of Dr. Maclachlan, 
Physician, Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

At Scutari, Staff Sugeon George Hume Reade, 
in charge of the medical stores at that station. He 
served in the Peninsular campaigns of 1812-14, 
and in the American war, including the affair of 
Plattsburg. He also served in Canada during the 
insurrection. He received the war-medal with 
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four clasps for San Sebastian, Nivelle, Nive, and 
Orthes. 

Nov. 30. At Seutari, from a wound received at 
Inkermann, aged 39, Lieut.-Col. John George 
Champion, 95th Regt. eldest son of the late Major 
John Cary Champion, 21st Fusiliers. 

Lately. At Bahamas, aged 28, Lavinia-Harvey, 
wife of Henry Cartwright, esq. H.M. Commissioner 
at Massarurbe, Brit. Guiana, only dan. of the late 
Daniel Boscome, of Bermuda. 

Mr. John W. Gray, of Port Maria, Jamaica. He 
has bequeathed 5,000/7. to educate the poor of the 
parish of St. Mary. 

At Kandy, Ceylon, aged 66, Capt. D. Meadon, 
late Ceylon Rifles. 

At Cleveland, America, aged 33, Mr. Henry 
Chatterton, son of the late Edward Chatterton, 
esq. magistrate of Rye, Sussex. He survived his 
wife one month, leaving nine children. 

Dec.2. At Cannes, Catherine-Anna, wife of the 
Rev. William Adams, Rector of Throcking, Herts, 
dau. of the late William Sibley, esq. of Welling- 
borough. 

At New York, aged 50, George F. R. Johnstone, 
esq. youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Gabriel 
Johnstone, E.I.C.S. 

Dec. 3. At West Cowes, aged 78, Comm. John 
Day,R.N. He entered the service in 1794, on board 
the Stately 64, was made Lieut. 1808, and retired 
Comm. 1846. He served for 19 years on full pay. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 74, Mary, widow of 
Ambrose Palmer, esq. of Burgh Castle, Suffolk. 

Dec. 4. At Copenhagen, Frances-Katharine, 
wife of Andrew Buchanan, esq. her Majesty’s 
Minister. 

Dec. 5. Aged 17, Frances Sarah, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Coldwell, Rector of Greens- 
norton. 

Dec. 6. Near Crieff, N.B. aged 69, Commander 
Sir John Hilton, R.N. He entered the service in 
1799 on board the Hecla sloop, and in the Thun- 
derer 74 was present at the capture of La Fran- 
chise 36. He was made Lieutenant 1806, and 
Commander 1814, having then served for fifteen 
years on full pay. In 1811 he obtained the royal 
authority to accept the insignia of a Knight of 
St. Ferdinand nd Merit, conferred by his Sicilian 
Majesty in testimony of his great courage and intre- 
pidity, displayed in various actions with the enemy’s 
vessels near Messina. 

Dec. 7. At Closeburn Hall, Dumfriesshire, 
Douglas Baird, esq. of Closeburn. 

At Charlotte-st. aged 86, Mr. Salmoni, for nearly 
sixty years a citizen of Bath. 

At Dublin, Mr. Charles Sharpe, formerly a book- 
seller in the Poultry, London, in the firm of 
Sharpe, Vernon, and Hood. He was a son of Mr. 
Sharpe, wholesale grocer, of Fenchurch-strect, 
and brother to the late Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, 
M.A., F.S.A. He was elected a liveryman of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1804. 

Dec. 8. At Stapleford, at the residence of Miss 
Baker, aged 89, Mrs. Jane Powell Baker, relict of 
Mr. George Baker. 

At Scutari, from the effects of a wound, aged 
21, Lieut. Hugh Charles Harriott, 4ist Regt. 

At Garvel Park, Greenock, Margaret, relict of 
Robert Sinclair, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
John Scott, esq. of Hawkhill, Ayrshire. 

Dec. 9, At the Manor-house, Beckington, aged 
70, Mrs. Beak. 

At Sheffield, aged 80, William Cockayne, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Stratford, Essex, aged 88, Ann- 
Jane, widow of George Byfield Higden, esq. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 23, Emily-Mary, 
second dau. of the late Magnus Johnson, esq. 

At Thorpe, near Whitby, aged 39, James Lamb, 
esq. late of Ripon. 

Before Sebastopol, Capt. Richard Leigh Lye, 
20th Foot, only son of Dr. Bleeck Lye, of Here- 
ford, and nephew of Capt. Leigh Lye, of Bath. 
After gallantly leading his company in the thick- 
est of the fight at Inkerman, he has since sunk, 
worn down by fatigue and exposure. 
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Aged 26, Esther-Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Martin, esq. M.D. of Leicester. 

In Warren-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 64, William 
Pooley, esq. 

Aged 76. Eunice, widow of George Smith, esq. 
of Colney-hatch. 

At Clifton, Sarah, third dau. of the late James 
Staines, esq. of the Vale, Ramsgate. 

At Barton Segrave, Northamptonshire, aged 81, 
Eleanor, widow of the Hon. and Rey. Bruce Stop- 
ford, Rector of Barton-Segrave, and Canon of 
Windsor. She was the eldest dau. of Thomas Ist 
Lord Lilford; was married in 1800, and left a 
widow in 1846,and leaves issue seven sons and 
two surviving daughters. 

Janet Sinclair, dowager of Barrock, relict of 
John Sinclair, esq. of Barrock, Deputy Lieut. and 
J.P. for co. of Caithness. 

At Bayswater, aged 66, Mary Ann West, the last 
surviving sister of the late Alderman Lucas. 

Dec. 11. At St. Helier, Jersey, aged 30, Charles 
Grant Anderson, esq. eldest son of Sir James C. 
Anderson, Bart. Buttevant Castle, co. Cork. 

At Broome House, Northumberland, Henry Din- 
ning, esq. late of Elford and Newlands. 

At Enfield, aged 74, Sarah, widow of Samucl 
Edenborough, esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

In Bruce-grove, Tottenham, aged 75, Mrs. Anne 
Howard. 

At Scutari, Capt. George Henry Hughes, 23d 
Regt. 

Aged 79, John Inman, esq. of Acomb, Yorksh. 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Frances, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. William Lipscomb, Rector of Wes- 
bury, Yorkshire. 

At Scutari, of cholera, Lieut. Thomas Kyd Mor- 
gan, 63d Regt. which he entered in 1853. 

At Richmond Hill, William Percivall, esq. Vete- 
rinary Surgeon Ist Life Guards. 

At Butterton Hall, Staff. Mary-Milburn-Swin- 
nerton, widow of Sir William Pilkington, Bart. of 
Chevet Hall, Yorkshire. She was the daughter 
and coh. of Thomas Swinnerton, esq. of Butterton 
Hall, and of Wonastow Court, co. Monmouth ; was 
married in 18.. and left a widow in 18.., having 
had issue the late and present Baronets and other 
children. 

n New Quebec-st. aged 77, Miss Anna Plow- 
right. 

At Barnard-Castle, aged 26, Harriet, dau. of 
the late Lieut. Quartermaster Sweeting, of the 
43d Light Inf. 

Dec. 12. At Great Bowden, Leic. aged 86, Mary, 
relict of Poyntz Owsley Adams, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 30, Caroline, wife of C. Paget 
Blake, esq. M.D. and dau. of John Cooke, esq. 
Bellecroft, Isle of Wight. 

At Peterborough, aged 77, Thomas Alderson 
Cooke, esq. justice of the peace for the liberty of 
Peterborough. 

At Inverness, Capt. Edw. Fyers, half-pay R. Eng. 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. William Fyers, 
R. Eng. and godson of the late Duke of Kent. 

At Hayes-common, aged 72, Miss Millicent Hall, 
of Albany-st. Regent’s Park. 

At Stickworth, I. W., Eliza, only dau. of the late 
Charles Halson, esq. of Newington. 

At Brighton, aged 58, Anne, wife of Col. Thomas 
George Harriott, of Twickenham. 

On board H.M.S. Majestic, on his passage home 
from the Baltic, aged 44, Major William Mackie 
Heriot, R.M. 

At Broomham, near Hastings, the residence of 
her sister the dowager Lady Ashburnham, Frances, 
second dau. of the late Rev. William Humphry, 
— of Kempsing-cum-Seal, and Vicar of Birling, 

cent, 

At the Bury, Englefield-green, aged 68, William 
Newnham, esq. late Member of Council, Bombay. 

Aged 73, William Turton Newton, esq. of 
Arthingworth, Northamptonshire, and Cavendish- 
road, St. John’s-wood, Middlesex. 

At Cheltenham, aged 53, Henry Urquhart, esq. 

At Stagbury, Surrey, aged 85, Lady Margaret 
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Walpole. She was the eighth and youngest 
daughter of John Perceval, second Earl of Eg- 
mont (First Lord of the Admiralty), by his second 
wife, the Right Hon. Catharine Compton, aunt to 
the first Marquess of Northampton, created Ba- 
roness Arden. Lady Margaret Perceval was mar- 
ried in 1803 to the late Thomas Walpole of Stag- 
bury near Banstead, esq. nephew to the first Earl 
of Orford. She became a widow in 1840. Exem- 
plary in every relation of life, and possessed of a 
cheerful spirit and bright intellect, she retained 
all her faculties unimpaired, and was the object 
of affectionate admiration to her family and 
friends. She had the rare happiness, at such an 
age, to leave all her children, five sons and two 
daughters, surviving her. The eldest of her sons 
is the respected Rector of Alverstoke, the Rev. 
Thomas Walpole. The second is the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, the Right 
Hon. Spencer Walpole. The third is Colonel 
Walpole, late of the Rifle corps, now serving as 
deputy Quartermaster-general in the Ionian Isles. 
Her other sons are high in different departments 
of the civil service. She was the last surviving 
sister of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

Dec. 13. At Wantage, Berks, aged 60, the Rev. 
Caleb Evans Birt, M.A. late Baptist minister in 
that town. He was the fifth son of the Rev. Isaiah 
Birt, formerly one of the ministers in Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Birmingham. Mr. C. E. Birt was 
was born in Devonport, educated at the Baptist 
college, Bristol, became pastor, first at Derby, then 
at Portsea, after a considerable time at Broadmead, 
Bristol, and finally at Wantage. He has left a 
widow and six children. 

At Woolston-hall, aged 81, Mary, relict of Ro- 
bert Bodle, esq. of Woolston-hall, Chigwell. 

At Haverhill, Suffolk, aged 74, Joseph Bore- 
ham, esq. 

At Wardington House, Northamptonshire, aged 
59, Byzantia, daughter of the late Rey. Sir W. H. 
Clerke, Bart. 

At Appleby Castle, Miss Bethia Mary Eliott, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir William Eliott, 
Bart. of Stobs. 

At North Brixton, aged 62, Andrew Guisti 
Flint, esq. 

At St. Helen’s, near Dublin, aged 17, Charlotte- 
Isabella, eldest dau. of George Gough, esq. 

In Devonshire-terrace, Camden-road, aged 66, 
Ninian M‘Morris, esq. late Surgeon R.N. 

At Weybridge, aged 74, Winifred, widow of the 
Rev. John Mansfield, Rector of Patrington, York- 
shire, and of Rowner, Hampshire, eldest dau. of 
the late Robert Pope Blachford, esq. of Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight. 

At Wimbledon House, Surrey, aged 81, Char- 
lotte, widow of Joseph Marryat, esq. She was the 
third dau. of Frederick Geyer, esq. an American 
merchant, of a family originally Dutch, and was 
married at Boston, U.S., in 1788. Mr. Marryat 
died in 1824, and a memoir of him will be found 
in our Magazine for that year, vol. xcrv. i. 372. 
They had issue nine children, of whom the eldest 
was Joseph Marryat, esq. some time M.P. for Sand- 
wich, and the second, Frederick, Capt. R.N., C.B. 
and F.R.S., author of the well-known naval novels, 
Mrs. Marryat was formerly one of the chief patrons 
of the Horticultural Society, and was celebrated 
for her morning entertainments in her beautiful 
grounds at Wimbledon. 

At Clifton, aged 25, Fanny, second daughter of 
Matthew Marshall, esq. of the Bank of England. 

At Chesham, aged 80, Miss Maria Nash. 

Aged 82, Robert Partridge, esq. of Shelley-hall. 

At Brighton, aged 60, Mary, relict of Sir Francis 
Simpkinson, Q.C, She was the third dau. of the 
late John Griffin, esq. of Bedford-pl. and sister to 
Lady Franklin and to Mrs. Majendie. She was 
left a widow in 1851: see the memoir of her hus- 
band in our vol. xxxvl. p. 322. 

At Bath, Lieut.-Colonel Stoyte, late Inspecting 
Field Officer of the York District, and formerly 
Lieut,-Col. commanding the 24th and 17th Regts. 
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At Lincoln, aged 96, Susanna-Maria, relict of 
the Rev. Francis Swan, Prebendary of Lincoln. 

At Hatchwood, near Odiham, aged 85, Cathe- 
rine, widow of John Norris Thompson, esq. and 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Morgan, formerly 
Canon Residentiary of Hereford. 

At his residence, Gothic Hall, Stamford-hill, 
aged 76, Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. 

Dec. 14. Aged 89, Michael Brunton, esq. of 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

At Kipisd, in Hungary, in his 65th year, Lieut.- 
Colonel Lucius Cary, 6th Regt. of Cuirassiers 
(Walmoden), third son of the late John Cary, esq. 
and brother of the late Henry George Cary, esq. 
of Torre Abbey, Devon. 

In Dover-road, aged 75, Benjamin Carr, late of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At Rochester, aged 92, Mr. John Freeland, the 
oldest freeman of the city, and for many years 
superintendent of pavements for the Rochester 
and Strood commission. 

At Glasgow, aged 72, William Frederick Gal- 
braith, esq. 

At Tolbury, near Bruton, aged 77, Lydia, widow 
of the Rev. John Goldesbrough, of Discove, Somer- 
set, and Rector of Slymbridge, Glouc. 

At Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, aged 71, Emanucl 
Lousada, esq. of Peak House, Sidmouth, Devon. 

In London, James-Pitcairn, third son of Capt. 
Rowley, of Dublin. 

In Craven-hill-gardens, Marian-Helen, relict of 
Capt. Edward Stopford, R.N. She was first mar- 
ried to Archibald Cockburn, esq. of the Bengal 
civil service, and secondly in 1821 to Capt. Stop- 
ford (elder brother of Colonel Stopford Blair, and 
grandson of the first Earl of Courtown), who died 
in 1837 without issue. 

Dec. 15. In Gloucester-pl. Hyde-Park-gardens, 
aged 60, Aaron De Symons, esq. 

At Lisbon, the Countess d’Arrochella, dau. of 
Thomas Thatcher, esq. of Paris. 

At Dublin, aged 20, Henry K. Hope Edwardes, 
esq. 2nd Lieut. 60th Rifles, eldest son of T. H. Hope 
Edwardes, esq. of Netley, Salop. 

Aged 81, John Evans, esq. of Walthamstow. 

In Devonshire-terr. Hyde Park, at her brother’s, 
Thomas Keogh, esq. Miss Keogh. 

In Ebury-st. aged 66, Charles Long, esq. late of 
Hi. M.’s Household. 

At Blackheath, aged 32, Priscilla, wife of Francis 
Lucas, barrister; and on the 10th, aged 4, Ray- 
mond, his second son. 

At Oxford, suddenly, Frances-Mary, wife of 
John Henry Parker, esq. F.S.A. and dau. of the 
late J. W. Hoskyns, D.D. Rector of Appleton, 
Berks. 

At Fakenham, Norfolk, aged 82, William Bul- 
kely Parry, M.D. 

At Exeter, aged 70, John Ryde, esq. formerly of 
Guildford. 

At Hackney, aged 79, Ann, relict of William 
Searle, esq. solicitor, of London. 

At Shintield Manor House, Berks, Emily-Char- 
lotte, third dau. of John Sivewright, esq. 

At the rectory, Cuxton, aged 19, Ellen-Frances, 
dau. of the Rev. Robert W. Shaw. 

At Muscoates, aged 57, Thomas Stamper, esq. 

At Bath, aged 52, Mary-Agnes, wife of Richard 
Stothert, esq. solicitor. 

At his father’s, in Woburn-sq. aged 27, John 
Hulton Taylor, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister. 

At Melrose, James Turnbull, esq. late H.M.’s 
Auditor-General, Gibraltar. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 71, William Wray, esq. 

Dec. 16. At St. James’s, Brackley, J. Barrett, esq. 

At York, aged 28, Sophia, daughter of the late 
Stephen Brown, esq. of Caistor, Linc. 

At Maidstone, the wife of Capt. Castle, Pay- 
master at the Cavalry Depot. 

At Southampton, aged 83, Lynn Dewing, esq. 
late of Fakenham, Suffolk. 

Thomas M‘Quige, esq. Secretary to the Irish 
Peat Company. 

At St. Germain-cn-Laye, Catherine-Frances, 
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eldest dau. of Patrick Mannock, esq. of Giffard’s- 
hall, Suffolk. 

Ann, wife of Charles Hindley, esq. M.P. for 
Ashton-under-Lyne. She was the daughter of 
R. Fort, esq. and married in 1839. 

At Wimbledon, John Francis Scott, esq. second 
son of the late John Scott, esq. Secretary to Adm. 
Lord Viscount Nelson. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde Park, aged 64, 
Colonel Samuel Speck, Colonel of the 14th Bengal 
N. Inf. (1848). He was a cadet of 1805. 

At Gonvena House, Cornwall, aged 75, Samuel 
Symons, esq. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-square, Jane, widow of 
George Andrew White, esq. 

At Farnham Royal, Bucks, aged 22, Frederick 
King, youngest son of the Rev. John Charles Wil- 
liams, Rector of Sherrington. 

At Wells, aged 77, Maria, wife of Capt. John 
Wiseman, and dau. of the late Rev. J. Crofts, M.A. 
Rector of Whissonsett, Norfolk. 

At Chester-le-Street, Durham, aged 75, John 
Willson, esq. late of Gray’s-inn. 

Dec. 17. At Boulogne, Anna, relict of Major- 
Gen. Bowen, C.B. of the Bengal Army. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Buckley, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 85, Miss Louisa Bullock. 

At the rectory, Jacobstow, Cornwall, aged 45, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Glanville. 

At Harwich, aged 74, Phoebe, widow of Mr. 
Benj. Goodwin, manager of the Harwich bank. 

At sea, Commander Archibald Douglas Jolly, 
R.N. late of H.M.S. Bermuda. He was the young- 
est son of the late Stewart Jolly, esq. He entered 
the navy in 1829, was made Lieutenant in 1842, 
and afterwards served in the Illustrious 72, Dove 
16, Scylla 16, Imaum 72, and Hyacinth 18, all on 
the North American and West India station, from 
whence he returned home in 1847. 

Martha, wife of Robert Thos. Latham, of Ando- 
ver, eldest dau. of Joshua Brownjohn, esq. of 
Wallop, Hants. 

At Box, Wilts, Cavendish-Lyster-Joseph, son of 
Dr. Joseph Nash. 

At Boulogne, Capt. Maxwell, R.N. of Harley- 
street. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 25, William John, 
second son of the late Richard Nicholson, esq. of 
Ripon. 

In Park-st. Westminster, aged 60, Jane, relict 
of John Kirkby Picard, esq. late of the Royal 
Horse Guards, eldest sister of Samuel Homfray, 
esq. Glen Uske, Monmouthshire. 

At Keoldale, co. Sutherland, Barbara-Mackay, 
widow of Capt. Mackay John Scobie, E.I.C. ser- 
vice, only dau. of the late Major Donald Mackay, 
of Ereball. 

In Oakley-sq. St. Pancras, Mary, wife of Charles 
Tatton, esq. 

At Booth Ferry House, near Goole, aged 81, 
William Wells, esq. 

Dec. 18. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, age(! 17, 
Elinor-Harriet, youngest daughter of T. W. Cla- 
gett, esq. of Fetcham, Surrey. 

At Pickering, aged 76, Wm. Dennis, esq. 

At Swinnerton Lodge, Dartmouth, Devon, Mary, 
relict of Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. 

At Scutari, from tetanus ensuing on a gun-shot 
wound, Capt. Charles Stuart Glazbrook, 49th Regt. 
His wife attended his deathbed. 

At Clifton, near York, aged 74, James Hopkin- 
son, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 26, Louisa, wife of Mr. E. 
B. Hussey, dau. of Thos. Upham Salter, esq. 

At Hull, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of William 
Matthews, esq. of Bramwith, near Doncaster. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 80, Henry Morrell, esq. 

At Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington, Mary- 
Emma, wife of G. N. Oxenham, esq. barrister- 
at-law. 

At Wisbech, the wife of R. F. Pate, esq. 

At Brampton, near Chesterfield, aged 52, Ben- 
jamin Rooth, esq. 
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Aged 63, Thomas Charles Sirrell, esq. of Tol- 
lington Park and Barbican. 


At Weston-super-Mare, aged 39, Mary-Anne, 
wife of Fisher Tomes, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon. 

At Masham, aged 76, Samuel Wrather, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Lower Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. 

71, Mary, relict of Vincent Henry Eyre, esq. 

At Widbury-hill, Ware, Herts, aged 82, Alex- 
ander Gordon, esq. of Old Broad-st. 

At Pytchley, Northamptonshire, aged 74, Henry 
Hensman, esq. 

Aged 69, Eliza, wife of the Rey. James Lowry, 
Rector of Waddesdon, Bucks. 

Aged 43, Anne, wife of Major Mould, R.E. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 22, the Hon. 
Charlotte-Elizabeth Trench, eldest dau. of Lord 
Ashtown. 

In Clarence-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 77, Miss 
Eliza Harriot Ware, dau. of the late Samuel Ware, 
esq. of Highgate. 

Dec, 20. At Derby, aged 69, Miss Sarah Boden. 

At Ardagh, Westport, Ireland, John Shodgrass 
Buchanan, esq. third son of the late D.S. Bu- 
chanan, esq. of Cunningham-bend and Knock- 
shinnock, co. Ayr. 

At Exmouth, Louisa, relict of Edward Coles, 
esq. of Taunton. 

At Vernon Lodge, Lanc. Frances-Delia, relict 
of the Rev. J. C. Fanshawe, of Franklyn and 
Colehouse, Devon, and grand-dau. of the late 
Rey. J. A. Carrington, Chancellor of the diocese 
of Exeter. 

At Glebe Lands, Mitcham, aged 68, Amelia, 
for 48 years the beloved wife of Abel Gallaway, esq. 

At Tours, Major George Drummond Greme, 
of Inchbrakie. He obtained the commission of 
Ensign in the British army in 1812, and joined 
soon after the German Legion in the Peninsula. 
He served in that corps in all the campaigns until 
the peace of 1815; and when it was disbanded 
after the peace he went on half-pay as Lieutenant. 
He then entered the Hanoverian Guards, rose to 
the rank of Major, and retired in 1841. Major 
Greme was severely wounded at Waterloo in de- 
fending ‘the position of La Haye Sainte. He re- 
ceived the Peninsula and Waterloo medals; and 
he also received the Guelphic order of Knight- 
oy in the first chapter held at Hanover in 

At Brighton, aged 76, Isabella, relict of Harry 
Harmood, esq. formerly of Wilmington House, 
near Dartford, only dau. of the late Adm. James 
Cumming. . 

In Blomfield-st. Westbourne-terr. North, aged 
90, Mrs. Hoghton, relict of William Hoghton, esq. 
of Chingford Hall, Essex. 

Henry Charles John Irvine, esq. son of Major 
Charles Irvine, late of the Carabineers. 

At New Ross, Ireland, aged 30, Eleanor-Tot- 
tenham, wife of Edward Kough, esq. youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. George Whitmore Carr, both 
of New Ross. 

At Bristol, Mrs. O’Hara, the wife of Dr. O’Hara, 
of King-sq. who had been removed from her 
house to the Clifton Union. A jury returned as 
verdict—“ Died from natural causes. At the same 
time we express our great indignation and disgust 
at the filthy state in which Mr. O’Hara allowed his 
wife to remain.” ‘The unfortunate lady had in 
her possession between 20007. and 3000/., over 
which it is stated Dr. O’Hara had no control. 

At Twickenham, Elinor-Miles, relict of Robert 
Scott, M.D. of Swindon, Glouc. 

Dec. 21. Aged 54, Mr. Thomas Allison, of the 
firm of Allison and Co. pianoforte-makers, Dean- 
Street, Soho. 

At Brixton, Ellen, wife of Henry Sampson 
Easty, esq. daughter of Sampson Payne, esq. of 
Southampton. 

In Manchester-buildings, aged 40, Elizabeth, 
wife of R. Forrest, esq. of the Home Office. 

At her residence, Nithbank, Dumfries, aged 88, 
Miss Kirkpatrick. The deceased was aunt to the 
Countess de Montejo, and grand-aunt to the Em- 
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press of the French and the Duke de Berwick 
and Alba. 
At Stratford-on-Avon, aged 67, Richard New- 


and, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 79, Mary, relict of Samuel 
Philbrick, esq. surgeon. 

63, Thomas Wilkinson Ratcliffe, esq. of 
Gloucester-place, Hyde Park-gardens, and Castle 
Coakley, St. Croix. 

At Beverley, aged 92, John Batty Tuke, esq. 
formerly three times mayor of that borough. 

At the Lodge, Chirk, aged 71, Thomas Edward 
Ward, esq. 

Dec. 22. Caroline-Marianne, wife of Capt. J. T. 
Ashton, late of the Madras Art. 

At Dublin, aged 25, Caroline, wife of John A. 
Baker, esq. F.R.C.S.I. elder dau. of William Pare, 
esq. of Clontarf. 

At Wilderness Park, Kent, aged 41, the Most 
Hon. Harriet Marchioness of Camden. She was 
the eldest daughter of the Right Rev. George 
Murray, D.D. Lord Bishop of Rochester, by Lady 
Sarah Maria Hay-Drummond, 2d dau. of Robert 
9th Earl of Kinnoull; was married in 1835, to 
George-Charles 2d and present Marquess Camden, 
K.G. and has left a very numerous family. 

At Upton parsonage, Cheshire, aged 90, George 
Forster Dalton, esq. 

In Queen’s-road, St. John’s-wood, Commander 
Charles Hawkins, R.N. He entered the service 
in 1797,and when on board the Pickle schooner 
witnessed the memorable battle of Trafalgar, and 
brought home the news of the victory. In 1807 
he was wounded in boarding La Favorite pri- 
vateer, and was in consequence promoted to 
Lieutenant on board the Humber armed ship. He 
served for 22 years on full pay. 

At Houghton House, Cumberland, aged 73, 
Anne, widow of William Hodgson, esq. 

Aged 79, Hyam Hyam, esq. Upper Gower-st. 

At Timsbury, Somerset, Anna-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late William Coxeter James, esq. 

At St. Andrew’s, co. Fife, Andrew Mackecknie, 
M.D. late of Royal Staff Corps. He served at the 
capture of Java in 1821, for which he received the 
war medal with one clasp. 

At Kensington, aged 57, Edward Prentis, esq. 

In Upper Grafton-street, Fitzroy-sq. aged 83, 
Euphemia, relict of Colin Sharp, esq. of Fitzroy- 
st. and Bread-st. City. 

At Winchester, Julia, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
liam Slater, of the depét battalion, dau. of the 
late Joshua Allen, of Pembroke. 

Dec. 23. At Waltham Abbey, Essex, W. H. 
Armstrong, esq. formerly of 8ist Regt. and many 
years Capt. in Tower Hamlets Militia. 

At Chichester, aged 80, Mrs. Mary Barker. 

At Boulogne, aged 60, James Browne, esq. of 
Claremont, co. Mayo, eldest son of the late Right 
Hon. Denis Browne. 

At Scutari, of dysentery, Capt. Newport Campe- 
bell, 5th Dragoon Guards (1853). He entered the 
service in 1836, served with the 9th Lancers at 
the battle of Punniar in 1843, the Sutlej campaign 
of 1846, including the battle of Sobraon, and the 
Punjaub campaign of 1848-9, including the pas- 
sage of the Chenab at Rammuggee, and battles of 
Chillianwallah and Goojerat ; for all of which he 
received medals and clasps. 

At Clervanx Castle, Yorkshire, aged 73, Isabella, 
widow of Sir William Chaytor, Bart. She was the 
younger dau. of John Carter, esq. of Richmond, 
co. York ; was married in 1803, and left a widow 
in 1847, having issue the present Baronet, three 
other sons, and three daughters. 

At Woolwich, aged 60, Matthew Ffinch, esq. 

At Old Brompton, aged 80, Henry Frost, esq. 

At Pau, aged 28, Edward Fulcher, esq. late 
Capt. 87th Regt. only son of Rbt. Page Fulcher, esq. 

At Paris, Elizabeth-Henrietta, wife of John 
Gunning, esq. C.B. Inspector-gen. of Hospitals, 
sister to the late Major-Gen. Fearon, C.B. 

Aged 52, Jemima, wife of Mr. George Heine- 
man, solicitor, of York. 
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At the residence ofCharles Fuller, esq. Brighton, 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Capt. Mackenzie, R.A. 

At Newington, Surrey, aged 70, Lieut. Robert 
Morgan, R.N. 

At Exeter, aged 100, Mary, relict of William 
Tharp, esq. of Windsor Castle, Jamaica. 

At Chelsea, aged 80, of the Magazines, March- 
wood, near Gosport, Capt. John Tracy, R.N. He 
entered the service in 1794 on board the Incendi- 
ary fire-ship, was made Lieutenant in the Explo- 
sion bomb 1800, and when commanding the 
Princess Augusta 8, captured the Jena privateer 
of the same force, and 19 others of the enemy’s 
vessels. He was afterwards not less successful in 
the Linnet 12, but in Feb. 1813 was unfortunately 
captured by the French 40-gun ship La Gloire. 
After his acquittal by court-martial in May, 1814, 
he was promoted to the rank of Commander as a 
reward for the “courage and judgment he had 
displayed on that occasion.” His services on full 
pay occupied nineteen years. 

Dec. 24. At Edmondthorpe, Leic. suddenly, 
aged 51, Hon. Georgiana Edwardes, sister to Lord 
— Verdict, “‘ Died by the visitation of 

” 


Aged 91, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Goulding, 
esq. of Herne-hill, Surrey. 

Aged 57, Harriet-Maria, wife of W. Hewitt, esq. 
of Badbury-hill, near Swindon, Wilts. 

At Isham, co. Northampton, ‘aged 79, Sarah, re- 
lict of William Bridge Norman, esq. late superin- 
tending surgeon of the HLE.LCS. 

At Red-hill, Surrey, aged 27, Duncan Pratt, 
Lieut. 22d Bengal Regt. 

At Chesham-pl. aged 62, Thomas Deane Shute, 
esq. many years a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. 
for Hants. 

At Whittlesea, aged 59, Charles Smith, esq. late 
of the Old 95th (Rifle Brigade), for many years 
Capt. Commandant of the Whittlesea Troop of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and late Lieut.-Coi. of the 
Cambridgeshire Militia. He was a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Cambridge, and for 25 years 
in the commission of the peace for the Isle 
of Ely. 

At Whitehall, near Bristol, aged 48, Lydia- 
Eliza, second dau. of the late Major-Gen. Taylor, 
of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Dec. 25. At Emsworth, aged 74, Lucretia, widow 
of George Andrews, esq. of Funtington, and last 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. Randall of Ems- 
worth. 

At West Lynn rectory, aged 52, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. J. Bowen, and mother of John Dunn, 
esq. M.A. of St. John’s college, Camb. 

At Hurworth, Durham, aged 60, Elizabeth-Anne, 
wife of Benj. Dunn, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Allan, esq. of Newbottle, co. Durham. 

In Montague-pl. Bedford-sq. aged 76, Edward 
Buckley Fox, esq. youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Fox, of Etton, Yorkshire. 

At Battersea, Elizabeth, widow of Thos. Vincent 
— esq. of Old Brompton. 

— _— Leicestershire, aged 87, Robert 
Haym 

At At Carditt, aged 73, John Moore, esq. M.D. 

At Gosport, aged 36, Austen Trefry Mills, esq. 
solicitor. 

Aged 82, William Simpkin, esq. of Great Surrey- 
st. Blackfriars-road, formerly of the firm of Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. of Stationers’ Hall-court, 
booksellers, from which house Mr. Simpkin re- 
tired about 1828,0n alarge annuity, and from 
which Mr. Marshall has also lately receded ; but 
the business is still continued in the well-known 
names of Simpkin and Marshall. A daughter of 
Mr. Simpkin is the wife of H. G. Bohn, esq. of 
York-street. 

At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, aged 14, 
Fanny, youngest dau. of Thomas White Scott, esq. 

Dec. 26. Aged 13, Sarah-Ferrand, the child of 
Johnson Atkinson Busfeild, esq. of Upwood, near 
Bingley, Yorkshire. 

Aged 31, Emily, wife of Mr. B. Blyth, of Crays 


Hall, Ramsden Crays, Essex, and eldest dau. of C. 
A. P. Sidney, esq. West Hanningfield. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st. Anna-Maria, wife of 
Harry Chester, esq. 

At Chelsea, "age 7, Capt. John D’Arcy, for- 
merly of 17th Lan 

At St. Peter’s Maldon, Henry Weston Eve, esq. 
merchant. 

At Kensal-green, aged 53, William Nelson 
James, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 95, Mrs. Mary Miller, for- 
merly of Petersham 

At Carmarthen, aged 58, Daniel Prytherch, esq. 
of Abergole, a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. for 
that county. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Thomas Sheepshank, esq. 

At Torquay, Eleanor, wife of W. H. Trant, esq. 

At Bentinck-terr. Regent’s Park, Mary-Ann, 
second dau, of the late Peter Wright, esq. Hat- 
field-priory, Witham, Essex. 

Dec. 27. At Wardie, Ellen-Ramsay, widow of 
Major James Ramsay Birrell, E.LC.S. dau. of the 
late Brig. Gen. Robert M‘Dowall, E.1.C.S. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, the residence 
of his son-in-law Henry Dayman, esq. aged 78, 
James William Chadwick, esq. late of Long Ashton, 

At Lewisham, aged 52, Frances Spencer, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Cole, D.D. late of Highbury-place, 
London. 

In King-st. Covent Garden, aged 68, Robert 
Debenham, esq. of the firm of Debenham and 
Storr, auctioneers. 

At the rectory, Clyst St. George, Jane-Isabella, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. 

At Hastings, aged 90, Mrs. Sarah Jane Gearing. 

At Maidstone, aged 76, Mr. Robert Hall, who 
drove the early morning coach from Maidstone to 
London for many years, and was known by the 
soubriquet of * Little Bob.’’ 

At Blandford St. Mary, aged 51, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Hector, esq 

In Lower Berkeley-st. the wife (for 52 years) of 
John Pepys, esq. 

At Rochester, aged 83, Edward Matson, esq. late 
of Battersea. 

In Upper Belgrave-st. Major-General W. Smith, 
late of the 2d Light Native Inf. 

Dec. 28. At Chesterton, Salop, aged 72, John 
Bache, esq. 

At Chute vicarage, Sophia-Matilda, wife of the 
Rev. S. Cosway. 

At Weybread, Suffolk, aged 82, Ann, widow of 
Rear-Adm. Wm. Henry Daniel, of Dedham, Essex. 

At Stoke Prior, aged 69, Miss Freeman. 

At Lexden, aged 91, Mary-Jemima, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Freman, esq. 

At Highfield, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, aged 63, 
John Haselden, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 26, Richard Cripps Hitch- 
cock, esq. late of Westbourne Villas. 

At Burton-crescent, aged 57, Isabella, widow of 
the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. 

At Wandsworth, aged 33, Daniel Langton, esq. 

At Bath, aged 63, Frederick Carruthers Miles, 


esq. 

At Florence, aged 52, John Stratford Rodney, 
esq. eldest son of the late Hon. John and Lady 
Louisa Rodney. He married first in 1824 Miss 
Boyce of Bombay, and secondly Eleanor, 3d dau. 
of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. and has left issue. 

At Scutari, of wounds received at Inkerman, 
aged 36, Major James Birch Sharpe, 20th Regt. 
and in the 20th year of his services in the army, 
second son of James Birch Sharpe, esq. of Birch 
Hall, Windlesham, Surrey. 

At Dover, aged 33, John Barham Smart, esq. 
youngest son of Lieut. ‘Col. Smart, R. Eng. 

On the steps of Lincoln’s Inn chapel, by cutting 
his throat, Mr. John Taylor, solicitor, of Church- 
st. Waterloo-rd. Verdict, Temporary insanity. 

At en aged 49, William Upcott, esq. 
mercha: 

At Highfield Park, near Birkenhead, aged 57, 
Charles Wainwright, esq. of Liverpool. 
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Jan. 18. At Kentish Town, in his 89th year, 
Mr. Thomas Tymms, compositor, A more modest, 
clever, and industrious man it has seldom been 
our fortune to record. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Matthew Brown, a master printer in St. John’s- 
square, Clerkenwell, and afterwards became his 
overseer ; but on Mr. Brown’s failing in business 
in 1806 he was received into the office of his friends 
Messrs. Nichols and Son, Red Lion-passage, Fleet- 
street, with whom he removed in 1817 to Parlia- 
ment-street, where, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he was able to pursue his business till within 
a few months of his decease. He was blessed with 
anumerous family. Of five sons, he brought up 
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the three youngest to the prin business. The 
eldest of these three, Thomas, died in 1830, aged 
24; the second, Mr. Samuel Tymms, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, F.S.A., is the respected Secretary of 
the Suffolk Archeological Institute; and the 

Mr. Tymms, treads in his 
father’s steps, in = employ of Messrs. Nichols and 
Sons. Like his old master Mr. Matthew Brown, 
who died in 1818, he enjoyed one of the annuities 
left to the care of the Stationers’ Company by Mr. 
William Bowyer. Mr. Tymms during his long 
life was sincerely respected both by his masters 
and fellow-workmen. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 
Saturday, Under| . | 


15. 


60 and 
| upwards. 


Age not | | Total. 
noses | | 


Births 
Registered. 


Males. 


| 
Females, 








| 
606 | 


Dec. 
682 | 


” 


23 . 
30. 


405 
501 


278 
293 








| 1291 | 
| 1539 | 


2 
63 


639 | 
805 | 
| 


652 
734 


-— 
om 
_ 
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The form of the Registrar-General’s Returns having been altered from the first week 
in the present year, makes it necessary that the form of our table should be likewise 
altered, and in future the columns will stand thus :— 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


20 and | 
under 40.| 
40 and 
under 60. 
60 and 
under 80. 


Age not 
specified. 

















—o | 























AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 26. 


Wheat. 
8. 


72 


Oats. 
s. d. 
26 11 


Barley. 
s. d. 


2 33 7 


Peas. 
a. €. 
42 9 


Beans. 
s. d. 
45 7 


Rye. 
s. d. 
45 3 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 29. 
Sussex Pockets, 147. Tos. to 167. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 157. 0s. to 207. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 29. 


Hay, 2/. 10s. to 47. 10s.—Straw, 11. 8s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 29. 
4d. to 4s, 10d. 
4d. to 5s. Od. 
8d. to 6s. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 4d. 


Beef .. 
Mutton 
ee 
Pork . 


eeee eeeees 00 38. 


ereteesanemle 


2600-6080 00 come 


to 11. 13s.—Clover, 47. 0s. to 57. 10s, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, JAN. 29. 
Beasts.......+«+ 4,275 Calves 79 
Sheep and Lambs 18,870 Pigs 205 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 26. 


Walls Ends, &c. 24s. 3d. to 25s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 17s. Od. to 24s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 58s. 9d. Yellow Russia, 59s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1854, to January 25, 1855, both inclusive. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
0 “st a4 


Weather. 


8 o’clock 
Morning. 
Noon. 








cloudy, fair 40 |: foggy, cloudy 

do. do. snow i cloudy, rain 
5 | snow | 3 do. 

40 | cloudy 3: do. 

do. ; 3 |\do. 

é ; do. 

rain, snow, fr. 

| , O04 |/fair, snow 

cloudy, fair 3 cloudy, snow 

do. do. 

80 |isnow 

do. 

do. 

37 cldy. rn. snow 

do. rain 37 rain 


foggy 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


pA pda Be | Long _ India India Ex. Bills 
Reduced. | Consoie.| Cant. a Stock. Stock. | Bonds. #1000. 


914 
914 12 pm. 
12 pm. 














7 pm. 
7 pm. 
7 pm. 




















10 pm. 
9 12pm. 
13 pm. 
10 pm. 
13 pm. 
11 14pm. 
14 pm. 
1b 14 pm. 
12 14 pm. 
11 14pm. 
14 pm. 
11 pm. 
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11 14 pm. 
1114 pm. 
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923 | 14 pm. 
92 | 223 | 11 pm. 
91z | | 11 14pm. 
913) 42 \—+——-/ 12 pm. 
91g) 4} | | 222 | 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





